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[. The purpose of the Society: shall be the promotion of AmcsoLocy, especially uz 
connected with the investigation of the Ax riqurrmes axp Hisrory or ScoTLaxp. 


2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Corresponding Members, 
and Lady Associates, 


3. Canditates for admission as Fellows must aign the Form of Application prescribed 
by the Council, and must he proposed by a Fellow and seconded by two Members of the 
Council, “Admission -ahull be by ballot. 


4. The Soeretaries shall couse the names of the Candidates and of their Proposers to 
be Inserted in the billet calling the Meeting wt wliich they are to be balloted for. The 
Ballot may be taken for all the Candidstes tumed in the billet at once: Wut if three or 
more black balls appear, the Chairman of the Meeting sliall cniise the Candidates to be 
halloted for singly. Any Candidate recelying less than two-thinds of the votes given shall 
not be admitted. 


5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persona atuinent in Archeology, who must be 
recommended by the Council, and halloted for in the same way aa Fellows; and they 
abull not be linble for any fews of admission or annual subscriptions. The number of 
Honorary Fellows shall not exceed twauty-tive. 

6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and halloted for in 
the same way as Fellows, aml they whall not be liahle for any fees of admission or 
antiual subscriptions, 


7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archmology may be arlmittod 
as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall not exceed twenty-five. They 
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shall be proposed hy the Council, and balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall 
not be liable for any fees of adinission or annual subscriptions, 


& Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such person shall 
pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas ps an entrance fee and One Guinea for 
the current year’s subscription, or may compound for the entrance fee and. all anntal 
sulweriptions by the payment of Twonty Guiness at the time of admission. Fellown may 
compound for future anual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Gitineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having paid ten annual 
sttbecriptions, 

9, The subscription of Ouv Guinea shall hecome due on the 30th November in each 
year for the year then commencing; and if any Fellow who has not compounded shall 
fail to pay the subscription for three successive years, due application having been made 
for payment, the Treasurer shall report the same to the Council, by whose authority the 
name of the defanlter may he erased from the List of Fellows 


10, Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall be entitled to 
receivy the printed Proceedings of the Society from the date of election. 


11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society, 


12, Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General Meetings, the 
affairs of the Society shall be managed by » Council elected and appointed as hereinafter 
set forth, Five Members of the Council shall be» quorum. 


13. The Office Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three Vire- 
Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secretaries for Foreign Correapond- 
ence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a Curator of Coins, and a Librarian, The 
President shall be elected for a period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a period 
of three years, One of the Vice Presidents eball retire annually hy rotation and shall not 
again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year, All the other Office. 
Bearore shal! be elected for one yoor and shall be eligible for re-election, 


14. In accordance with the agreements subsisting hebween the Society and the Govern- 
ment, the Board of Manufuctures (now the Board of Trustees) shall be represented on 
the Council by two of its Members (being Fellows of the Society) elected annually by 
the Society, The Treasury shall he represented on the Council by the King’s and Lord 
Treasurer's Remembrancer (being o Fellow of the Society). 


15. The Council shall cousiat of the Office-Bearers, the three representative Membors 
above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 


16. Three of the nine elected Mombers of Council shall retire annually by rotation, and 
wall not again be oligible till after the lapse of one year. Vacancies among the elected 
Members of Council and Office-Bearers occurring by. completion of term of office, by retire- 
ment on rotation, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at the 
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Annual General Meeting. The lection shall be hy Ballot, upon a list issued hy the 
Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen days before the Meoting, 


17. The Council may appoint committees or {nilividuuls to take charge of particular 
departments of the Society's business. 


18 The Annual General Meeting of -the Society shall take place on St Andrew’s 
» the 30th of November, or on the following day if the 30th be a Sunday, 


19, The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meetitigs when 
they see cause. 


20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society ahall be hell on the second Montiay of 
tach month, from December to May inclusive. 


31. Every proposal for altering the Lawa must be made through the Couneil; and 
the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall canse intimation thereof to be 
made to all the Fellows at least one month before the General Meeting at which it 
is to be determined on. 


Form of Special Bequest. 


I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiqnaries of Scotland incorporated 
by Royal Charter, my collection of , and I direct that the same shall be delivered to 
the said Society on the receipt of the Secretary or Treasurer thereut. 


(feneral Form of Bequest, 
1, A. B., do heruby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland inoorporuted 
by Royal Charter, the sum of £ Merling [to be weed for the general purposes of the Sortety] 


[or, to he ward for the acial pursue, or object, uf }, and 1 direct that the said 
mum tay be paid to the said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the tine being. 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


[57% Avancnomar, The Hon. Jons, LLD., 62 Palmer 

1606,*ApaM, Fuaxx, c/o The Straits Trading Oo,, 
LoL, 1 Collyer Gray, Slugapore, 

1890. Acnew, Sir Anpusw N,, Hart., Lochnaw Castle, 
Stranraer. 

1684, Aqwew, Sir Stain, KCB, M.A, 22 Buckingham 

; Terrace. 

1892 Anas, The Moat Hon, The Marquess of, Culsean 
Caitle, Maybole 

1908, Anke, Jonx, LED, F.R-S., Ardenles, Falkirk, 

TS. Atstanper, it 6, Gront Lodge, 18. Lomoui 
Roul, Trinity, 

160. Aceow, Jawre Pranson, FRB A., Ladylaw. 
Hawick, 

1008. ALinaiaM, Hoow, M.R.ILA., Provincial Bank 
Hotiee, Rallyshacnon, Co. Donegal, Ireland, 

IMT. Axtansox, Jawee Lawsow, 46 Northuruborland 
Street. 

1697, Anpescn, Major Jons Hawitox, 2nd Kast 
Lancashire Regiment, ofo Messrs Gor & Co 
16 Charing Cross, Loudon. 

IIL Asnmenox, Jon §., J!.1',, Solicitor, Stomeway. 

IE" Axoreion, Major Ronear DovsLas, c/o ‘Te 
Manager, Linyd'y Bank, Paignton, Devon, 

TST“ AS0ERSON, Sir Ronenr Mowaxp, LL ,, 
HRSA, Architect, 18 Mutland Square 

1837."AstEsoy-Barnr, Darn, M.D, LLD. FILS, 
Versailles, 19 Stanhope Roail, Highgate, Low. 
iton, 

1613. Axuta, Miss Many, Simerine), 
Hout, Dundoe, 


Alack news 


1804, Axova, Honenr, Lantykirk, Monkton, Ayrhire, 
1910. Anam, J. Crata, Glenhank, Leone, 


190, Awsravrirer, Sir Raury W., Bart,, Balcaskie, 


Pitteuweem, 

1807. AxaTnutnen:Gust, Wittian, M.P., Major, 
Royal Hurse Guanls, Kllmany, Fife. 

1014. Anmiracn, Captain Hanny, late 15th Husears, 

The tirange, North Berwick. . 

1910, Amweraowa, A, Latin, 14 Swaledaly Road, Mitt: 
houses, Sheffielt, 

1012. AumsTRows, Cuenexy, Eekinim, Langhotm 

TOL. Anritth, Atsxaxver ‘owsns, MLB, CML, 
Blair Devenick, (nits: Aberdem: 

1M, Awruts, Bir Marruew, Rart., Carhing; Fallar- 
ton, Troon. 

1010, Asiten, Joux, 1 Muirhall Terrace, Perth. 

1530. ATHOLL His Grace The Duke of, K.T,, Alnir 
Castle, Blair Atholl, 


1900." Hainn, Joux OG. Aman nan, Wellwead, Muir 
kirk, Agrelire. 

1891. Bainn, Witttay, J.P., Clydesdale Bank, Porte- 
hole, 

112. Bain, Witttaw A,, Letmoatove, Haddington, 

1883. Banruue, Cini Banergrox, Newton Thon, 
Kelso, 

1915. Batnairine, Janes, Gopdtrees, Murray tinlit, 

160, Bawxenaan, WitttiM, M_A., M.D. Went Park, 
20 folwarth Terrace 


| 1897. BAnCLAT-ALLauptos Homury, M.A., Rorshill, 


Loatwithiel, Comwall. 
10. Hanetat, Oswarn, 17 Gaytiehi Square. 


Ao matecriok (“) denotes Life Member whe hive compe riiilia! fir theke Agni Contributions. 
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1997. Bauxert, Koy, T, 1, 7 Corrennie Gantens, ) 
1008 Bannerr, Jawex A. 8, Litrarian, University | 
1910, Haznoy, Rev, Dowotat Goapon, Dunottar 
Manae, Stonehaven. 
188. Hannoy, Jase, Editor of Jnperness Courier, 
Tnterpess, 
1008, Bantaotourw, Jom, of Gldorchunt, Aivocate, 
2 tnilia Stevet. 
1007. Basccomn, Rey. ©, G. H, BLD. Podymon 
Rectory, Taunton, Somerset. 
1801,*Barys, TooMse, €2 West Comberiaud Street, 
Ginagow, 
1S86.*Btatow, Capt, Awxous J, Bayfield, North 
Kessock, Inverness. 
1910, Bearnk, Wiettam Joms, Iineiddwg, Milugavie, 
Stirlingwhire, 
10. Bere, Wauren Leonanb, MD,, 123 London 
Read, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
1A77. Beit, Wittiam, 37 Melbourne Grove, Dulwich, 


Lauiton. 

1800. *Bevaeninot, Basar, 11.1, St Leonard's Hill, 
Dunfermline. 

1886.°Bxvenmes, Heany, Pitrarin Hocee, Dunferm- 
Tine, 


1801, Hevaniwor, Jauxs, Sunnyside, Fowoway. 

1913. Beveaites, Her, Witte, U.P. Mune, New 
Deer, Abordeenshire. 

1506.*Boetasp, Sit Wiettam, Bart, LL.D, 2° Park 
Cirous, Glasgow, 

1877."Biton, Laws, W.S., 5 Aldnger Gardens. 

18h. Brat, Geouun, Werellee, 10? Trinity Road, 

1000. Branor, AxDixew Hexpemons, Thornton Hall, 

Lanarkahire. 
882 Biack, Witeauw Groess, 11.0,, Ramoyle, 
—- Dowanhill Gardeot, Glaagow, 

1485, Bratate, Wauran Browan, LD, The Loan, 
Coatinton, 

1S9i. Bram, Kev, Wossam, .4.,, DD, Leighton 
Munsee, Deu bbaiee, 

1870. Bhaxc, Horrourre J, ASA., Architect, 2 
Rutland Square. 

19h, Beespais. Mev. Ood, OS BK, The Abbey, Fort 
Augnatus, 

1885. Bowras, Cutantes S. M., 12] Westbourne Ter, 
race, London, W. 

1850.*Bowan, Honarron, WLS, St Margaret's Road 

WSOb-*Borrem, Jaues Suetrey, Jf. Ghanerwiiten, 
Oban. 

1906. Boosan, ower P. Lee, Btow College, Windsor, 

1003. Borrmwick, Hewat, Borthwick Castle, Mid- 
fothian, 

1803. Rorza, The Hom Ronent BK, Colonel, OF Onslow 
Square, Londen. 


1834. Borrros, THoxas, Norman House, Bridlington. 

1834.*Rumavateasxe, ‘The Most Hun The Marquess 
of, K.G., Taymouth Castle, Aberfeldy. 

1913, Brows, Roneat firms, Sowth Park, Bigzer, 
Lanarkshire. 

1904 Baoox, Enwaap J,, Hoddowm Costle, Eecle- 
fechati- 

1908, Broox, WiittaM, 87 George Street. 

190%. Brorcurm, Turopour ©. F., Arowing Timer, © 

: Buchanan Street, Glaagow. 

1906,* nowy, ADAM, Notherby, Galashinls 

1910, Buows, Avan Taonsunx, Torqehan, Stow. 

1902. Brows, CHanies, panier Lodge, Ker, Fal- 
kirk. 

1887. Brows, Gromar, 2 Spottiswoods Street 

1634. Baows, G. Bacowm, W.A,, Professor of Fine 
Art, University ef Edinburgh, 26 Coates Gar- 


‘hens, 2 
Antuva, Rowland’, Kilmanre, 


110, Brows, Jom 
Ayrabire. 

1912. Baown, J. T. T., LT, Weiter, Ashfield, 
Cam banlang. 

1002 Baows, P. Hews, M.A., LLD,, Fraser Profeseor 
of Ancient (Scottish) History and Paleograuply, 
University of Edinburgh; Historiogrspher for 
Scotland ; 20 Corrennin Gardens, 

1897. Hnows, Ricwanu, C.A,, 22 Chester Street. 

1882 Baownxe, Gsxonon Wanuinaros, R.S.A, Arehi- 
tect, 24 Charlotte Square. 

159%. Bavon, Jonx, loversilan, Helensbargh. 

31907. Bator, Mrs Many Datzret, Sumburyzh, Shet- 
tess. 

1912 Buyos, Vescant Coyxet, A.A Oxon. of Lang- 
side aud Tuverquhomery, 8 Alnaile Place, 

1008 Baron, Perem Ross, Searcher of RBeoorils, 
1 Lady Road, 

1902. Burew, Toowas H., M.A, MID, Professor 
of Anatomy, No. 2 The University, Glagow, 
—Curator of the Musnrm. 

1589. Baroe, Wusiam Mom, TL Blackford Road,— 
Vice. Pretkient. 

1901, Becetaven any Qceevaneney, His Groce The 
Duke of, Dalkeith Hones, Midlothian, 

1910,"Ruchasas, Faaxcm C., Clarinish, Row, Dum- 
hartonshinn 

1005. Breorss, Puawcm, Secretary of the Churels 
Crafia League, 3 Kelfiel! Gardena, North 
Keneingtun, Lonien, W- 

1857." Biinanns, Peren, Craven Ketates Office, Coventry. 

SSD Hrexer, Sir Jone Jaume, LLD, KAA, 
Architet, 18 Uuiversity Avumue, iltheud, 

* Glaagow, 

182. Beuserr, Rev. J, 6, BD., The Manse, Pettersen, 

Stousharen. ° 
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WOLL. Bowsery, Rev. Witittw, B.D. Rostalrig Manse, 
LAésmore Creseent. 

1887. Burns, Rev. Twos, D.D., Croxton Lodges, 
Chaliners Crescent, 

1901,*Byrz, The Mest Hon, The Marquess of, Moant 
Stuart, Rothesay. 


190}, Butta, C. M‘Auriunn, Secretary of the Society 
Of Architects, 28 Bedford Squary, London. 
113. Borris, Jauxs A., 7 Queen Streot, 


1908. Capnut, Hexer M., B.Sc. FLRLSE, Grange, 


Lialithgos, 

1898.°Cabexmman, Jame, ANAA. RSW, 15 
Tuverleith ‘Terrace, 

1908 Catraynen, Jour Guat, 19 Queen Steret,— 


Seoretavy, 
1908, Cammnon, Rev, Attan T., M.A,, Clapatable 
+ Rectory, Wivollanonibe, Samerset. 

1910, Camenox, D, ¥., ATLA, LLLD,, Don Bagtais, 
Ripper. 

1887, Camenox, J. A., M.D,, Firhall, Nairn, 

1905, CamenonSwas, Dhevatn, FPS, 78 Park 
Lane, Croyvlon, Sarrey. 

1808. Campout, Ancurmacn, Mark Lodge, 62 Albert 
Drive, Pollokshicids, Glasgow, 

106, Camrystt, Dowatn Geanmaw, MB, CM, 
Attehlnellan, Elgin. 

1880. Caurnnti, Bir Duncan Ateeanomn Dospas, 
Hart. (V0, of Barcaldine and Glenare, 16 
Kilyeway Mace, Witulledan, 

1908. Camrevati., Mre M. J, C, BuMxier, of Ormidale 
Colitiraive. 

(B82 "Camrnnnt. Parnmox 
Piace. 

1901, Cisrnse, Gaomus, 77 George Street. 

1906, Canmrcwant, Byvanyn G. M., Bacrister-at-Law. 
Cilwhall Old Hall, Newport, Salon, 

180]. Canmrotant, Jasna, of Arthurstoue, Ardler, 
Moiglo. 
1888,"Camwicuagi, The Right Hon, Bator, of Shirling, 
GLO EB. K,CILG,, Governor of Mutraa 
OL "Cams, Axperw, LD, of Skibo, Skibo 

a Castle, Dornoch, 

ISTh" Cantona, Taoman Lewix MELvi.tn, Melville 
House, Colleesle, Fife 

tee. Caw, Jawee J... Director of the National 
Galleries of Seothand, 14 Cliny Place. 

1800. Citataens, P Macoumiom, Architect, 95 Bath 
Street, Glasgow. 

1908, Cuantenm, A. H, MA, LOB, 4 Qreen 

Margaret Crese., Glisgum, 

18. Citnors, A. W,, 7 Claramant Orescmt. 

190% Cumbota, Eowamn A, 42 Great King Street. 

190), Cirmisrrn, Mise Eica K,, Cowden, Dollar. 


W., WS, 25 Mory 


1000. Canretre, Wittiam, of Lochidlochart, Braemar 
House, 3 Whitehouse Torrace. 

1910. Crrmrarinoy, Jawes, Librarian, Public Library, 
Montrose, 

1002. Craxk, Axcutiaty Bnows, OLA,, Profesor of 
Political Boonomy, University of Maultola, 
Winnipeg, Canada, 

ISS. Crane, Warm Mh, MA, 4 Park Drive West, 


Claxgow, 

1913. Chana, Jouw  W., Westbank, Arbroath, 

1008. OCLay, Arexxnuae Tuoweox, WS. 18 South 
Learnonth Gardens 

1903, Crmpnaw, Roneut Comruas, Marine House, 
Tynemoath, 

1904. Crincm, Geukun, FGS,, 3 Meadowcroft, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

1905. OLrpe, James Avow, K.0, LLD, MP, oF 
Moray Place 

1891. Coats, Sir Thomas GLEN, Bart, of Fergualle, 


Paisley, 

1WS.°Cocumanx Kexweri, Newfaan {ele Galy- 
shiels. 

1914, Cocnsaxn, The Hon. Tuostaa, Crawiant Priory, 
Springtiold, Fife. 

IML *Cocmman-Patutet, Mre Bina A. K., Woortsife, 
Bolth. 

1808, *Qoownas- Patan, Sen J, Kexxapr, of Wood- 
shle, Advocate, $¢ Heriot Raw. 

TS. Cours, Mejor Htud Buows, Auchinbothin, 
Kiimacal m, 

1909. Cosmum, Joms D., M.A, BSe, M0. FORO, 
Lecturer om the History of Meilicina, Cal 
versity of Etinhurgh, 25 Manor Place 

WIT Conmux, Jons. Burnbank, Moulaive, Dapnfeies- 
shire 

1912. Conmum, Jous M., Auwoth ‘Terrace, Newton 
St Bowwnlla 

1901. Coverser, Citauues 4, Librarian, Minet Public 
Library, Knateliball Road, Landon, & F, 

1881. Gourrs, Ker. Atrnap, BI, 6 Queeweferry 
Terrace. 

IS7B."Cowax, Rey: Canim J, BD,, Marebattle, 
Kelse 

1Ssy. Cowax, Jos, W.S., 81 Roque, Grange Loan. 

1888 Cowax, Wiettam, 47 Urnid Avenne. 

1S8R"Oox, Array W., Gleadulek, Glencarse, Verth. 
shire. 

18%. Cox, Baszamcw U,, Gileton, Largoward, Fife. 

MOL "Cox, Dovotas H. (no wldress). 

i842 Cnanurk, Grogs, 8 Rothesay Terrace. 

1892 Chsto-Buuwr, T, Woodhurn, Setkirk. 

1900, nay, Jom, Backbill Hose, Mussel bare, 

1913, Cuaw, Jastes Howat, West Fouliten, Berwiek. 
on Teed, 





104, Caawroun, Dowatn, B.C, LID, Sherif af 
Aberdeen, Kincardine andl Banff, 95 Chester 
Street. 

108. Caawroan, fowenr, Ochilian 
Drive, Maxwell Park, = 

1908, Chawronn, Rew, Thomas, BK, of Orchill, 
Braco, Parthahire 

1901,"Cnawreny, The Right Hon. The Karl of, Bal- 
carrer, Collnahurgh, Fife, 

1905, Cues, James Eowann, Tusculum, North Berwick, 

1913, Ceeswett, Cuanexpoy H., (Library), Royal 
College of 

1880. Crees, Rowe, 13 Moray Pace. 

1907. Commixa, ALSxasper f, Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander, 

1910. Comwixe, W. Sxeocn, The Dovecot, Dovecot 
Roa, 

188), Conxtwomam, Jawes Hesur, CE, 2 Ravelston 
Place. 

1898, Coxxrorow, B, Howann, Devizes. 

1883. Conta, Atexanuee 0; & Soath Learmonth 
Gardens,— Director of Maxeum, 

1889,"Conts, Jauys, Priorwood, Meirose, — Uaralor 
of Muar, 

1896.*cmnim, James, Larkfleld, Wardle Road. 

1879. *Ounarrin, Jaues Watts, Albert Street, Kirk. 
wall, 


» 98 Hamilton 


1879, Daroteun, J.J. Brankston Grange, Stirting. 

TLL Darian, Jann, 69 Bainton Roail, Oxford. 

1802 Davayurtx, The Right Hon. Sir CulaRius, Bart, 
LID, Newhailes, Musselburgh. 

1883. Datarwrce, The Hon Hew Haminton, MP, 
Lovhineh, Wigtownshire. 

1886," Davineow, dawns, Solicitor, Kirriemuir, 

1910. Davineox, Jauxs, Sammervilly, Dumfries, 

1908. Davinwow, rit Maka, Brasdlale, Lanark. 

iS. De Latove, Countess Vincaxr Battier, Ulynied 
Laalge, Danregan, Skye. 

OL Dewan, T. W., at Harpertlel|, Sandilandu, 
Lanarkshire, 


190L. Dion, Rev, Jawes Blackwood, Auldgirth, Dam- 
frieeshire. 

1900 Dirxeow, Lapxatn Wauren, (LA.. 45 Manor 
Piav 


oh 

14% Dexeoxn, Wiouasm K,, 
Gloucester Place,— Libre 

(852 "Ihexeow, Wittsam Thaguam, Ws, 0 ni 
Street 


1894." Dnxox, Joux Hawny, Duwlerash, Pitlochry, 

19M. Taxox, Rowaw Avpiey Mantixmay, F.G3., 
PUGS, 46 Mariherongh Avenue, Hull, 

1s, Dome, Witran Fiacm, St Katherine's, 
Likerton, 


TALD., Ailvocate # 
rian, 
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1895, Doxatpson, Hesnr T. British Linen Kank, 
Nairn. 

1905. Doxatnsox, Hoa ino adilress), 

1910, Dows, Ronert, Monbeimn, Americanmuir Road, 
Downfleld, Diunilee. 

1908. Douctas-Camrsact, Col. Mowtadia, 2.3.0,, 4 
Abercromby Place, 

1861. "DoveLas, Davin, ® Castle Street, 

ll. Dovaras, Jonux, 6 St Mary's Grove, Bares 
Common, Landon, SW. 

19% Dovutas, Lovpow M., FRE, Lauder Rea, 

1831,"Dovanas, W. D. Rosrxson, Orchandton, Cantle- 


Donglns, 
WIi2"Duvmuow, Heoun W.. Hawthornden, Laas. 
wale, 
1MO."Damemorn, James W., Westerlonds, Stirling. 
ist) *Davawcsp, Rowen, C.EL, Pairtield, Paisley. 
1895 *Deauavown- Mons, Capt W. Hy of Aber 
Crieff, 


cairney, 

1801. Duver, Thomas Gonnox, of Drunmuir, Keith. 

1902. Durv-Doxpam, Mre (., of Avkergill, Ackergill 
Tower, Caithness, 

190%. Duvcax, Rev. Davin, ‘The Mause, Duntocher, 
Dumbertonshire 


1209, Duwxoax, James, Librarian, Dundve (uo address). 

1910. Douwcax, Jaume A, F. R.G.5,, Logie Aston, 
Bridge of Allan, 

W912 Duntor, Sir Navwawrn, LL.D, of Shieldbill, 


Biggar. 
14. Dren, Kowusn Eostack, MB, C.M., Gladstone 
House, Alloa. 


TW13, Epoan, Rey, Wituas, BD. 4 Belmar Terrace, 
Pollokehields, Glagow. 
1900. Kowrayoy, Geonoe Hest, M.D., 20 Woodsirio 


Piece, G 
1914, Enoviviertoy-Soors, W,J., MA., Pablic Library, 


Museums and Art Galleries, Chureh Street, 
ton, - 


Brigh 
1892 *Epwanis, Jowy, 4 Great Western Terrace, 


Glasgow. 
1HOk, Betas, Prance Canoiea, 202 Grange Lan. 
18S5."Erpen, Witttaw Nico, M.D, 6 Torphichen 


Street. 
1901. Excite amt Kiwcanure, The Right Hon. The 
Earl of K.G., G.CS.L, Li.D., Broomball, 


1889 Execive, Davi c B., of Ldulathen, Linkathew 
House, Broavhty Ferry. 

Wid. Ewanr, Kowanp, MD. ObB » Hroatgates, 
Gullane, 
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1000. Ewer-Watsox, Goonce J., W.8., Estate Office, 
Fort-Williain. 


1912 Farmwaatmen, Wattace, of Mearuy Cuxatle, 
Renfrewshire. 

1880. *Pautoa, A. Wiisox, Knockhuckle House, Beith 

1k Penacwow, Janes Ancumaty, tanker, Norwood, 
78 leverith Place 

TH00, Fenonsox, Jous, M.A., LID, Professor of 
‘ONemistry, Gheagow University, 17 Newton 


Plane, Gluggow, 
1892 Preavsox, Jonx, Writer, Tune 
17h Feneiiesoy, Sir Jaurs f., Hert,, of Spitalhaugh, 
F West Lintou. 
1800 *Pisotar, Jawes Laatie, Architect, 10 ton 
Terrace. 
1892," exotar, Jou B., 27 Trenmehengh Gardens, 
1811. Fixiay, dows, Dalphinten Horse, Dolphitton. 
T88H Visatixa, D. Har, LILD., 4 Chamberlain Road. 
1909, Fiawtro, Rev. D. W, BR, Calrone Park, Colrowe 
1805. Veeninu, Jawes Braun, The Hiree!, Kilmahog, 
‘Callander, 
1908, Pusuiwe, Jows, 9 Woedsile Cresent, Glasgow. 
1008. Piarcum Bowix W., lvydene, Neodham Road, 
Upper Tooting Park, Landon, #W, 
$875.* Poors, Acatasbaeu (uo edhlress) 
1900, Foorm, Atexaypnx ALLAW, Architect, 3 Pariia- 
mant Square. 
ist}, Pousrm, Witttas, FLROS BL, 
Witteoham, Abingdon, Heris 
1006. Fotttces-Ronawre, Anruun, Solicitor, 47 Vale 
Rireet, Denbigh, N. Wales 
TSS Fox, Cuanies Het, M.D, 35 Heriot Row, 
1OTL, Pessem, Avexaxoen, LED, Litt D, Kinerase 
Lodge, Woodlawn Aranve, Toronto, Cannis. 
SOL Frasnh, Kowant 1), Daw Molr, 24, The Ridivw, 
Golidlec’s Green, Loniton, NX, W. 


Little 


“1804 Puacen, Meow Beever, M.A, M.D,, Meilieal 


Superintendent, Hoyal lntirmary, Dundee, 
1933, Faasee, Paruicx Nuss, Hockyillo, Murrayfield, 


1912 Gattowar, Mie Linpsay, Kilichrist. Cauphel 


town. 
1800. Gannes, Fanquaanaoy T., 4 Bulislaw Terrace, 
Aberdeen. 
1908, Ganpxex, Atasaxnns, Poblisher, Dunred, 
Paisley. 
115, Gannwen, James, Solititor, Clinis, Paistey, 
1801.*Gaeerm, Joun Biwres, DL, M.A,, Bragan- 
stown, Cuntlebelingham, Co. Louth, Ireland, 
1911. Gawrncar, Watran B16 Leng Acre, Landen 
1000. Gauweet, Whouuw, ME, CM, Avoca, 
Vietoria Drive, Seotatecnhill, Glasgow, 


“1912. Gime, Jowx, Agent, British Linen Bank Dundee 
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100%. Ginsox, Witttam, M.A, 4¢ Piacea Parnese, 


Hone, 
189, Gises, Parnwx Hoeven, M.D, 


Dunmore 
House, Raodale, Argyllshire. 

1912 Gumoon, Attam, yr, of Rowkeen, Wooltank, 
Alexuodria, Dumbaertonshire 


112 *GLaperork, Hoow S., MA., FILS. Capenoch, 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, 


IW, GiLanetoxn, Sir Joum KR. Hart., Fasque, 
Latrenrekirk 

1913."Giexcovxen, The Right Hen. Lond, The Glen, 
lnwerloithen, 

1914 Gomy, Fava, 5 boulerard Vieter Hngn Grasee, 
Alpes Maritimes, Praneu. 


1909. Uonnow, Jauss Texxant, Clie! Constable of 
Fife and Kinross, Bellbren, Cupar, Fife. 

1883, Gonnox-Giwown, Brigadier-Gener!l Roper 
Gonpoy, CB, ¥.0,, D&0., ef UCralpunitlar, 
The Inch, Liberton. 

1889. *Qhounr, Graeme, 3) Great King Street. 

1911. GovttaY, Citanies, B.Sc, ATLL A. Professor 
of Architecture in the Noval Technical College, 
30 Hamilton firive, ETheud, Glasgow, 

1913. GuanaM, Axows, Skipoess, Argyll, 

10% Hnataw, Jaues Noses, of Cerfin and Stonebyres, 
Carluke. 

1010, Gaatau, Wriitam, Manager, Union Bank of 
Sedtlawl, 7 Bruntetielt Creaeent. 

1884. Guaxt, FL J, WA,, Lyon Office, HM. Geheral 
Regiter Hones. 

1905. Gnaxt, James, LEC P. and 3, Seafield House, 
Strominess, 

WH. Gaaxy, James, BLA., LLR, Town Clerk of 

. Banff, 23 Castle Street, Bani. 

Wil, Geat, Gronee, Town Clerk of Hatherglen, 
Thivebrig, Slairiwth Rowl, Rutherglen. 

i891, Gnxex, Cuantes EB. of Graremount, Liberten, 
Midlothian, 

1857, Guxto, Axpugw, C.K, 10 Cluny Gardewa 

1910, Gareasos, Sir Pittuur J, Hamnaoy, Advocate, 
Soliwiter for Scotland to the Board of Iudend 
Revenus, 7 Palmerston Flere. 

1880. Garnve, Stursatow, 11 Lauer Hoad, 

IST 1L."Gute, Very Rev. Geoncr, Dumtoore Parone, 
Lartert, 

1909, Gnoxny - Newsax, S A, FR. Hist. oc., 
Littinton Piece, Walsall, 

1900, Gui, James, BA, (Lend), LAP, 08 Hillend 
Tend, Arbroath. 

1010, Goxy, Gronck F.FLLS., Craigmerten, Wick 

1931. Geweos, Rev, Emyeet Siuxnweer, M.A. 
Manos of New MopXklanl, by Ajnirie, 

W7"Gerane, CHhaumm, W.S,, 1 N, 

Bteoet. 


The 
Charlotte 


“xii 


‘1684 "Gorruaix, The Hori. Lord, Lil. D., Le Rapa 
Circax, 

41001, Gurnem, Bir Jawes, LL.D, President of the 
‘Royal Senttigh Academy, Rewmore, Row, Dhin- 
hartonahire. 

M05. Grranin, Twas Macc. Solicitor, Hoyal Bank. 
OP soothed, Hrecehin. 

1907, Gev, Jowx ©, Advocate, Sherif-Sulmtitut« of 
the Lothiuns and Peeblesshire, 7 Thtaaway 
“Street, 


T8661." Hannisarox, ‘The Right How The Berl of, K.'L., 
“Tyningtame, Preatonhiric, ae 

110. Hacomay, W., PALA, MLA, FB. Catt, the 
Bangalow, MHoxtuini-on-the-blll, Nanentens. 

TOL" Hastiroy of Daterit, The tight Hon. Lord, 
KAT. C.¥.0., Dalset! Mitherwel). 

186 Hawrrs, fev. Davin Mackanpt, The Vinee, 

Culrnae 

Wil. Hassan, ftev, Tiibwak, MLA, Haciot of 24 
Peter's Uhorch, Trafalyer Lodge, Mrseetiorrgis 

11S Haxwar, Romer Kenn, Corstor of the Historical 
Departuvent, HAL General Regivter House, 1 
Drverlel th Tyreoe 

1908, "Hanne, Waren B., Tuigier, Morocen, 

9. Hasmem, G, A. Warrendar, Murray tel) 
Avenir 

165}, Hamnnoy, Jowm, Tockrille, Napier Row. 

14 Hannoey, Mie Eitan. Sais, Westover, 

 Virgiaia, (oA. 

1888. Haar, Geonon Dewuide, Craw Mead, Paisley. 

IOS. Hanver, Wad, 4 Gowre Street, Donde. 

1008. Harcu, Rev, J, Honan, M.A. Northiuin, Bisse, 

1374 Hay, James T, Beckball Candle, Banchory. 

1866.°Har, Rowewr J. A. eis Mewwrs Uhitiles & 
Wilson, 14 St Andrew Aynare. 

1895. Herron, Asiumer (panier, Aivhlinet, Porth, 

190."Hexornsoy, Jaume Stewant, 1 Poril Street, 
Hamjstend, Lenin, 6. W, 

TAM), Tiewoakson, Hower, (LE | 20 York Pare. 

180). Hennes, Major Wittam Dj sr. af Spattea, 
Bpatter Tull, Walbent the 

17. Hewat, Rev. Kincwoob, M.A. 23 Si ilernanl's 
Cresrent. 

1837. Hewteox, ftew J, Kiwi, M.A, 11. The Manas, 
Rothemny, 

120. Hrooys, J, Warm, Kniglten, Paington, Deven, 


1900."Horss, Jom A... Stockbroker. Sardyfoed, | 


Palaley, 
1914. Hoste, Gompos (43 Glimeester Streed, Warwick 
Bann, London, 8, W, 
18H. Mownos-Surru, Liows, Ghanan Honrow, M,A., 
Barristersat-Law, 58 Clarendon Road, Hollasd 
Park, London, W, 


1). Tornoaweer, Sr Wrisae Hexnr, Pert, 
Copiham, Kilmarncek. 

W802. Hovstow, Her. A. M'Nema, MLA., Hut. The 
Manse, Auchteniorran, Cnrdenien, Fife, 
1880."Howney, Coamurs 1 AL, Adveoute, 27 Dum 

oud Maca. 

TAME Howie, Jue MCA, 1 Fron Tareuon, 

1910. Town, Asnmew, 48 Garscube Terre, Murray. 
fell, 

1h. Heston, Jove es Gomes, Warmer Park 
Tour, 

1808 Hosta, Sir Times, Lil 1, Wo8., ‘Town Clerk 
of Filicturgh, Inverarhour, £4 loverteith Mace 

LSS2 Hireweens, ALMIANDER, Aftehilect, Harehul 
‘House, Hreaglity Ferry. 

1S. Aironet, Jas TL of Morelatid, 12 Dengles 
i teenent. 

IMO. Aros, The How Jou, FROGS, wie, Lawler 
Holghts Woahington, Mo.) Wik A. - 

1912... Hrevor, Rewaer, 5 Belle Voo Crescent, Sander 
aml 


TR, Ivana; Atos, Art Manter, Arbroath High 
School, Beasfort, Montrom Hol, Arbroath. 

iSvL INGim, Auanoen Woon, 90) Aberorombiy 

1 fone, Fuawers Caren, Hock Nene, Calton: 
Hill. 


TOM" Dts, Hager Tt G., 10 (ek Ptare. 


TOM. * Diol Joe A., Adtneste, 13 Pirudal ih Cresent 


112, Jacceow, Geonnce Kern, Wa; Kirktmdida, 
Forfar. 

10S, Jkepoer, Perin, 15 Gootee Gardin, 

IA ones, Alo Wintie, Architect, 2 Ash. 
Leeretautes Miastalien, CNellae futility, 

106, Jomvares, (ON,, 620, Tu D., Sboriif-ar Iorer-. 
niet, Flin, arid Nation, 4 Meriot Row. 

IRPS. Jonserod, Davin, 24 Hautly Garlans, Kelvinaldy, 
Olaagow, 

1908. Jotmerox, Gronga Harvey, 2° Gerecnbe Terrace. 

1910, Jowxeroy, Jome W., SL Ani's, Siiiiningtlalls 
Read, Hendon, fioaulon, 5. W. 

1007. Joiwerox, Wide Cameras. WS, 19 Walker 


Stroat. 

iis Jouxeroxe, flicvat, M.A. Oxon, O° Northe 
ire neil Street, 

TAOS, Jonas, Atnep Cwantes, Locksley, ‘Tennpion 
Row!, Romaer, Hewes 


1910. Kar, Amrita, JP FSA,, |) Megewt Terra, 
Tees, Kava, WaLren mien, BA, FSA. Dem 
broke, Harrogate, 


XXIII 


1912. Kec.y, Jous Keiso, 10) Moroineside Drive, 

T870.*Kevtie, Joay 8, LED,, Secretary, Royal 
freograpphirat Saelety, 3) Abbey Garten, Abtiey 
Boat, Landow, SW. 

181i, Keeweor, Acecrasnee, Kenmill Homes, Hothwell, 

191). Rewsuor, ALexanven Bunoesd, {8 East Clare 
7 gk Street, 

1886, "Kiewit, Jey, MLA, 23 Abimplon Street, 

Ms Weatininater. 
1907. Rent, Bestamrx Wiitam Jonw, Taiefiehh Hall, 

Beck withuhae, Harreeste 

107. Kewt, Bnastey Beszamis, Tatefieli Hall, 
Hock withwhae, Harrmngate 

i Kit, Cranes Mw CAL, Exatertan, Mlngavis, 
Btirlingshire. 

192 Ken, Jiwe [sorm, 102 West Priaces Street, 
| Glangow, 

1889. *K wkaecne, Parr M,C, Adrocate, (hen Aldyn, 
Hatowey, Inte of Man. 

ite. Kena, Axnuew Wiodaw, FE, Royal Hank 
Hines, Bt Andree Siyjeore 

505, Kare, Herat Fo, ABLILA,, 
Mane, 

1ML.*Kercmey, W. TL, WS, Keeper of the General 
Megister of Susinos, BLM. General ‘Hogister 
Hear 


10: Randolph 


Vent. Kevoun, (Hani FE, Moa, PA. JP, DT, 
Aldermaaton Conrt, Bending, 
W2 Kisii, Qnanurs, 2) Newton Place, Glasgow. 


TAZ*Kino, Sir Joun Weerace, Bart, Stasmore, | 


1000.*Kintonn, The Wight Hon. The Rar! of, GC A0G,, 
Lied, Hetth Ball, Loree 
Ye Kioxn, Mist Kaye Jitesetone, Hilton Burnt. 
idlandd. 
1804, Kineraronk, Jone (., WLR, 2 Merningabls 
‘Park, Ediuburgh. 
Tet, Riwownes, Captam Wrentaw Wiewnt, FA, 
Ljtile Bridwe, Gosforth, Newnsethe.n- Tyme 


TH10, Latoian, Peace, Warp, DA, B.0.8,, Bia. 
Philipatown, U.P, Sonth Afrian. 
18900 Lured, Jase HW), MA Se Mk OM, 
8 Pay Square, Donides 
1800, Lawn, Jawes, Leabres, Inverary Terror, Duniler. 
OL" Luisiwr, Bir Nowas, Bart, 00, of Knoekdow, 
Toward, Argyllshire. 


192 "awe, Léeuwt-Col, Jawes, 21 Kebrinalite Terrace, | 


Glasgow, 
180%, Laxawitt, Ronent H,, T Bt Leonard's Bank, 
; Porth 
1882. "Leuneerres, Toowss Guemsanyerpos, of Stobie 
side, Birathaven, 





1910*Leow, Capioin Jawes Hawinros, Bimlon, 
Wellington, Somerset; 

1907... Lewarey, Jorn Maceeserm, Lilirsrian, Publle 
Litvrory, Orenork; 

1907, Lanovox, Darvon, MoD, PoRLA.S., Taye Eos, 
12 Mothergute, Lruilon, 

Lehi *hexywox, Tawes, Eilon Bante, ioeniriee 

1Ai7." Lasts, Coaeiee Areveex, of Balqubain, 1) 
Chanonry, Aberdeen, 

IPA "Loveeoy-Goomn, Ff, 3., Travellers (inh, Pall 
Mall, Linachiva 

1907, Lown, Geowce James, 121 Rua do Golgotha, 
Operta, Portugal. 

1M. Linndar, Rev, Jaws, MLA. Li, View of 
SL Peters, Linelone, Loudon, E, “Rint,” 
Worley, Herts, 

18). Livnaay, Livan €., 
Landon, 5, W. 

ie Livro, Smnox, Qaklwool, Gelkith:. 

141.“ Lirree, Rowerr, Ardentea, Nortlwood, Middle 
mx. 

190i Locxgant, Jons ¥., 
Kirkcaldy, 

1M. Lecxwanr, Sir Ente Mactan, ark, af 
Loe ond Carowath, ‘The Tee, Lanark 

1001_*Loser, Jowt W, ML, § Curljon Street, 

1882. Loniwen, Geena, Darisdeer, Gilleland Rost, 

10. Low, Ginoman M), Artery, 1) Mipsy Place 

iii. Lowses; Gnoain LLD Rector of the High 
Solool, 14 Park Place, Stirling. 

7" Loewne, Hou Gowpom, Clove, 
Abetideenwhire 

1006. Line, fer, Davin Cowie, 15° The Tart, 
(hafoad, 

1014. irons, famm Towatneon, Haninecal, 90 Hacker 
Place, 

18. Tiree, Jawee, Waverley, Qanen's Oreaont 

1915, Lrow, few We 'f, Ohrid Clureh Rectory, 
Lanark. 

iti, Lroxs, Anco W,, &4 India Street. 


2 Chesar Square, 


12 Vietoria Gardena, 


(Lorre egy, 


184, Macanas, Jienva H., 82 Shoe Lane, London, 
1710. M' Bars, Wits Coan, JP, (no alifresa' 


TP, WactCanrom, Rev. Doeatp, Minister of Lochs, 


Maree of Poche Lowa 
IDR. Mos ACHIE, Rew Wititan, The Manw, Lauder. 
11S. MOemnice, Axneew, ‘Town Clerk, Newton- 
Stewart, Uf Victoria Street, Nowton-Stewart, 
TES?, MacGoemion, Rer. Foeneatce, A. J., Wrock 
wardine Wood Rectory, Wiellingtan, Galop, 
1M. Morice, Bir Wriisaw 8 LD. Sonreiary: 
to the Carnegie Trust, 13 Dooglas Creeoent. 
1904, Macpowatn, QHamias, Dunglase Castle, Bowling, 


UXiV 


1S Macnowarp, Cou, Remarc, M.D. St Lawrenen, 


AFT, 

IP. Macbiwato, Gani MA, Lad. IF 

menth Canten Crater qf Cows, 

1879, Macpoousn, J awen, WS, 2) Thistle Street, 

1006, Machoxatn, James, J\P., Dellifour Hoos, 
Binguaste 

1. Maciheath, Jona, Bathe Arms Hotel, 
teobepae. 

1890," Macoorain, Jows Marmesos, Mou Hill, Fam- 
hum, Surrey, 

1882. Machomain, KRexxern, Toon (lerk of lnvernese 

1600. Macnoratn, Wittiam Kare Neldynth, Wester 

; Coates Avends | 

12, Machoogan. Bir Jawee Parres, E.C.B, Keeper 
of the Eeconle ‘of ‘Scotland aul Regisirar- 
General, of (iallonach, Ohan, 39 Heriot Row, 


Laumr- 


1872 * AE Dwart, Tawas WD, Rust Cottingenod, 


_. _ Merywth. 

1008. M'Eueer, fev. Romer, MA. The Manse, 
Downpatrick, Courty Downs, 

TPL. M' Ewes, How Liniciainep, Lamdioret, Primrose 
Bank Howl, “Wrinity, 

1660, M’Ewex, Jouw OGocumayn, Traffor| Bank, 
lireTaen. 

L383. M'Rwes, Rev. Joust, Dyke, Fora 

int. M'Ewex, W. 0., 

Tee). Macrastane-Goicve, W. Ay MLA. and SLL 
Crxet, MA. Cartad.. of Penchrtscand Maderhall, 
Ktovberghohire, Implngtom Pirk, Cambrihge- 
shire. 


792 MGucnaes, Ono fH, J.P, Se Peukett 
Real, Likcard, Cheshin 
15" Mactmarvear, Anova, GM., M.D, 23 Bowth 


Taw Atrest, Dundes. 
1278 Macunmarmat, Witttaw, W.S,. 35 Charlene 
IMT" Mactingcon, Ataanmarm f., of Macgregor, The 
Hermitagn, (othesay, dale of Hate. 
1550. .M'Hante, LeoCol Bir Anorexia Brineesia, 
BCH, o Mavelaton Park, 
(S68, Maclvrosa, Rev, Cusites Deviias, MA. 


Minister of St Orau's Church, The Bungalow, | 


Camel, Argyllaitre 
a7 *Macmrime PL M,, Advorate, Anchenigower 
_ ‘Bewekiand Pool, Gallander. — 
(04. Mackay, Cone, 40 FLO 20 Dre 
 abvatyeh Givederin. 
0S, Madeat, Goonae th, Melues, Hoylake, Cheshire 
(SRA, Mackay, J.-F, WAS, Whitehoue, Cramoml 
ridge, Midtothian. 
Hid Maceat, Nomvan Uhvtiwias, MA ChB, Be 
_Anll-Avon, Aberfeldy. 


_ 4 A 


3 





“em 


MA, WS. Oo South Chackotts | 


| 1682 Macnar, Winttas, LL, 0, Selicttor, Inverness 


1909. Matress, Nowway M., Parkgate, Palaley. 

198, Mackeonwe, Jou Mactattay, Solbeitor, 14 
4t Vincent Street, Ulaagow.. 

1011. Mackevze, ALEranbin J., 
Academy Street, Inverness 

1887, Maccenzre Wavin J, Aberiff-Subalitute, v 

. Athole Gardena, Gluagow, W 

a0). Macterzin, Jaws, 2 Rillbenk Greecett. 

{aT2"* Macken (tev, Same Bh, Wordle Terrace. 

1P11, semi 1 Joux, Dunvegan Housw, Dunvegan, 

y¥. 

LM, Mackexan Sle Resmi J, Bart., Ring anil 
Lend ‘freasarer’s Hementroneer, 10 Moray 
Mace, 

WO, Mactexxm, Mynpo Toime, 
Lechmaildy, 

1582 Macwencm, EW. RL, Karishall, Lenchars, 
File. 

1870," Macenegre Sheri Towa, ‘Tatn. 

1, Mackesan, Witltw Goon, SY Mowat Ararat 
tion, ichmond-on-Thames. 

1S0d Maccenoie, W, MM. M.A. 16 Queen Bireet, 

1B1L.*Mackim, Perens Jerrner, of <Glerresmtell, anil 
Corralth, Syiilngien, Aytehine. 

1284." Macainiar, J. Mi, MoAL, Tie Lee, 18 Cellutor 
Pica, Mewntiatom, 

1913. Macenenoas, 1, 1,, Redhyile, Bigin, 


Sulisiier, i 


MoE. Soot pig, 


1894, Maceo; Wines Frye, Procorstor-Fizsal, 


33 Magilalen Yard] Boil, Dhinilee. 
191k. MacKiiny, Captain Euotot M. &, SLA. Oton, 


Lanarkebirve: Veurpmury, Ditkwood Castle, 
Letwahagow, Lanerkelire, 

Te. Mactatan, Romer Cwato, O17., 6 Conte 
Creer 

1AS5.* MacLaine, Jawtie, MAS LET, 7 Untearalhy 

; (inrdens, Cilaeguw 

1910, Macteop, Forokuicd Towa, 20 Be Alliana 
Thon. 

LAH," Matinon, tir Immato, KC, Vinten, Malt 
ten, Keni. 

10, Macteop, Houeer Cnawrenp, 1) Scotland 
Aires. 

WAT. Macteop, Ber, Winttiw IL, BLA, Catah, 


Monee of Bachan, Dryiem 


| 1875 Macwarn, Wortaw 10-3 Awirew Souare 


TAS, Macwinnay, HL P., Advocnte, 52 Moray Place. 

11S. Macwmit, Romeer Lirren, of Marra, The York- 
shire, Woashligton, (8-4, 

10. Macroan, J. 1. 4., Advocate, 17 Royal Cirens 

JO} MacPuaran, Cmautes, 9¢ Longsldw Aresoe, 
Glasgow, 

1888 Macriitiens, Anciimatm, Architect, T Young 
Birewt. 


AxY¥ 


THO. MacHan, Capt. Gorgas, of Peoirlinn, Golintrmive, 
Argyll. 

1 Macnan, Rev, Diwary, 2D, The 
Elulertin, Hox-ahire, 


Manaa, 


| 
1914, Mackiaes. Gusrmar Lieutenant -Colane! JOHN, 


of Eilean Donen, Hallimore, Otter Ferry, 
Argyll. 

‘1882.*Machrrowe, Davin, (A 4 Architiall Place. 
1008. Maioomm, Jous; 5 Dorkao Gordons, Monifieth, 
_ Fopfaeshire 
(S98. MatLocn, Jawke, M.A., Tedhope Villa, Dundee, 
1P14. Mar.ocd, Janes JL, MLA, Wakelleld, Juniper 


Greri 

iWGl, Mans, Looovic M'Leitas, 144 3 Vinoent 
Street, Glusgow, 

JR. Maxsos, Wittsaw, Searcher of Peoords, 15 
Exalemont foail, 

191i. Mancm, Rev. D. 0... Manse of Mertonn, 5 

— Boswells 

1900. Mapsmuu, Hesmr H.. Machen, Bronghton, 
Peoblesshire, 

1885, Mansnat, Wiras Hpran, Callander, Perth 
bile, 


1016 Mantis, James H., Hollybank, Pannore Terrace, 
Depnles. 


1000, Manrre, Rev, Jon, 24 Tnoverteith Terrace 

108. Miers, Profesor Jans, SLA, DS: Ph.D, 
Lite, LED, eto, Woedllelgh House, Totley 
Brook, Shuitinli.. 
1802 Mavoeecs, Acureros A., M.D, 41 George 
maak 
188i. Maxwett, The Hight Hon, Sir Heanewr Eco 
tate, Burt, LLD., DAL, of Maurelth., Wig- 
townehire, 

He2 "Stazwer, Sir Jous Srminm, Bart, LLD, 
Pollok Howse, Pollukshaws, 

{00k Mar, Taomas, FELLS., (ilemearn, Perth Rend, 
Crit. 


1D, Mazi, W. 1. Guauam, of Piteur, Hatly- 
terton Hewes, Coupar-Anga. 

878. Meecen, Major Witttam Linpsar, Hunting: 

 tewer, Perth 

1885 Mercairs, Kur, W. 3, DD, South Manan, 


Pulaley. 

1904. Mommuawias, Rev, J, T., 3 The Beeches, West 
Didabury, Manchester. 

1832) Mitten, Avazanpen H., LLD,, Romlymn House, 
Clepington Hoail, Landes. 

800. Mintan, Atexanpun ©, SLD., Craig Limbe, 
Port Williaur, 

LSTA Mien, Goonon Anmmmoe, W.8, Kioweboad, 
Perth. 

TOG. * Mitten, Jawes, [Heatnnster, 
Sebool, Brechin 


Fern Public 


| 


Wo. Mtn, Jom Canta, North of oooh. st 
Town and County Hank, 07 8: Vincent Street, 
ladon, 

1M07*Aitee, Konner Setar, W8,, 
Cresonnt, 

111. Wotan, Srevayt Narn, Lecter m Roman 
Blitery, The Uuiverity, Glagow, 

[8H Mirowsra, Hoan, Solicitor, Pitlochry. 

LSS8."Mirowent., Racvanp Boost, of Polmeod, 17 
Regent Terrace: 

1a Miremeca, SteeeT, Architect; Thi Pliaamas, 
Gulline 

1882." MivcnaL..Taomsos, fir) Mrronma, Bart, 6 
Charlotte Byuare, 

ip07. Mowwart, ALExaxnen, M.A., LILE., Advoosia, 
Sherif-Suimtitute of Stirlingshire, Arnotifale, 
Falkirk: 

TMB) Moxwtocamur, Joux Cuxsmanam, of Dulmore, 
Stair, Ayrsilre. 

1805. Mosay, The ght Hos, The Earl of, Kinfanns 
Custlhe, Perth, 

1884 Moumrs, Jaw Agomimaln, Architert, Welllng- 
ton Chem his, Ayr. 

IMT, Monwe, Jisnrd, Ferm Bank, (lernileinn foal, 
Corstorphine, 

1382. Monmaosx, Hew, Lit,, Librortan, Wlintamgh 
Publle Library, Torrindale, 3 Corrennis Garlena. 

IS8T."Moveray, Joux J,, Narmoor, Run bling Hridge. 

1904. Mouwaut, J. LL, W.5,, Profescr of Cow 
veyinelng, University of Edinhargh, 34 Glen 
cairn Crescent 

L897. Motown, Cuamees, 77 Guorge Street_ 

188. Munna, Geonar, FASE, Commisaigner for 
the Linke of Aichmend and Gorton, Bpeybank, 
Fochuters. 

18704 Musno, Kone, M. A; MT, LiD., Elmbank, 
Lares, Ayrshire. 

1800."Mesno, Rev, W. M,, New Park, St Amlnews. 

L808, Mowno-Fenatecn, His Rxcellimey The Haght Hon, 
Sir Rowaup Ciateunn, of Novar, G.C.0.G., 


1d Rasebery 


Raith, Kirkealdy. 

1911, Moncum, Jawna, Penrisch, Kingvasr, Preetwick, 
Avrahite. 

i006. Mummar, Atimew Kose, WS, 1 Ann 
Btrest. 


1910, Mounay, Cuanres Horn, jum, Stockbroker, 16 
West Gear Street, Glasgow, 

(575.*Mtikat, Davin, MwA. Lila D., The Wet George 
Street, Glasgow, 

1000, Mumnat, dows Comonev#, 18 Leaner Street, 

1911, Momrar, Kerrn B., EA, 27 St Leonards 
Terrace, Uheltes, London, 

1534. Mumnay, Pataink, W.S,, 7: Ebon Terrace, 


“1005. Munnar, P. Kerra, W.8. 1 Dhougios Gardens, 


_ 


LEVI 


100. "Nargurrn, Wittiaw W., CVA. 87 Tamilton 
- Drive, Glasgow, 

(OL Nerien, Umws GO, MAL, @ Woodsde Piase, 
Olam, 

IO07, Narimn, Hewat M., Milton Howse, Horwlius, 

(S00 Narie, Yreemine c/o Mee Faryuhoron, 10 

—— Melvlije Orescent, 

TROL Natieow, Gene, Lit, Wellfield, 7 Partick 

Wil] Ron, Glangow,— Vice. Prenton, 


1004 Newow, Trostas A. St Lecuarrl's,  bulletth | 
owl. 
1K; Newraxps, The tight Hom. Lon, Lik, | 
Masleithe Quxthe, Carhuke. | 


1887. Newrox, 1 NS. H,,.3 Eglinton Crescent 

107; Nionteon, Davin, 8., M1); 21 Beyal Courts 
of Juutlen, Sirand, London. 

LST Nivew, Acexaxoen T.. C.A., 28 Fountainhall 


Finaet, 
1891. Nonts, Rowent, Poraliill, Hawies, | 
16. Nonnie, Jdawes A., Croigtay, Ferry Toad, 


Ld titaclice, 
1808. Norway, Joaw, VLP.A., 170 Newhaven Toad,— 
Precerrr, 


Wik Gon, Me M GC Ntanet-Haweron, of | 
Telliaren, Dirleton, and Winton, Biel Howe, 
Prestowkirk. 

107;"Okn ALFnet Wiha, BA, FOS, | 
Henmere Villas, Hove, Sonex 

(oo). Oponuve, W. T, F-BL1B A, 13 rald Avene, 

; — fice Premtont. 

(eo, Ouwon, Ber. Davin 0D, Minister Enueritun 
ef Crige U.F. Chore, 7 [van Crescent, | 
Btirling. 

1807. One, Jon Mifirapr, 32 Dock|enl Street, | 

1208. Qmwex, Acetaspen, 16 Dalryaple Crescent. | 
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191: Watibatt, James Atexaronn, of Leadtoch, 12 
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1900, Watazs, Jou, M.A., Solicitor, 16 Euclid 
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1208 Warwox, Joun Pancen, WS, Greyrtone, 
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1904. Warsos, Warren Cucu, BA. Gxon., 0 Queen 
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Wit Wateow, Wittiam J. M.A., LL.D, FARBE, 
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Street. 
1007 “Wars, Jaues, WA, PPA, U4 Tothessy 
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Peabody: Musiiiin, Cambridge, Musa, US. A. 

(Physte-(Mkonomieche Gesellschaft, Konigabarg. 

‘Prohistorische) Kommission ler Kaiserliche | 
Akatdemiovler Wissenschaften in Wien, 

Provintial Minenni, Toronto, Ganache 

Rewle Accyleniin- dee Minced, Rune. 

Qitniseh-Gormnanisches Contral Moseuni, Mais, 

Rimiah-Gennanische Kotmminion dea Kalser- 
linken Archmologisehen Tnatitate, Frankfurt 
am Main, 

Royal Acwlemy of History and Antiquities; 
Stee k hail 

Koya) Bohemian Museum, Pragne, 

Royal Cannilian Inititute, Toronto, 

Royal esp d of Nortliern Antiquaries, Copen- 

1, 

Saatbarg Koumision, Hombury, v. d. H, 

Sriitheoniat [netitution, Wailhingtou, 192A. 

Secitty Romana di Antropuligia, Rowe. 

SociéW d'Antheopoligie de Paris, 

Sceiotd dea Antijqnaires de "Ounst. 

Socitta d'Archdologie de Bruxelles. 

Socitt! Archioloyique de Constantine, Algeria, 

Bocidié Archéologinne din Midi de la Franve, 

Sociitd Archtologique de Montpellier. 

—Boeidt! Archdologiqne de Moravie. 

-Baciété Archéologiqne de Nantar. 

Société des Bollamlists, Brussels, 

Bociétd Finlundatee d'Archéologie, Helsingfors. 

Socitté d’Histuire et d' Archéologie da Gand. 

Sociité Nationale dew Antiquaires de France, 


Stalisches Misenm fiir Volkurkandé, Leipzig. 

Upaasls University. 

Versin fiir Nassatiedle Aliorthnmakunde, Wies- 
halen. 

Verein von Alterthumafrednden jin HhelnLanihe, 
Bonn, 


PeniOin AL 


f"Anthropolayie, Paris, 
The Aritignery, Landon, 


Linares, Barri, 


Advroentes’ Librury, Extinhurgh, 
Aieumim Club Library, Lonibon, 
Bodleiin Library, Oxford, 

British Museen Library, 


| ‘Chetham's Library, Minelieater, 


Dirham Cathedral! Library. 

Faculty of Promerators’ Library, Glasgow 

Free Lilirary, Edinburgh, 

Free Library, Liveryuol, 

Mitchell Library, (laagow, 

Ordnance Survey Library, Southan pion, 
Public Noourd Offioe Library, London, 

Royal Library, Windsor, 

Seottin Natiqual Portrait Gallery Library, 
Signet Tdtrury, Edinbingh. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

United Free Church College Library, Edinburgh. 
Uiniverity Lilirary, Aberdeen, 

Univernty Litmury, Cauibridge, 

University Library, Edintangh, 

University Libmey, Glasgow, 

University Library, St Andrevwe, 

Victoria wad) Albert Miwevin Library, Lomdion. 


Liman, Porton, 


Tiaperial Library, Vienna 

National Library, Paris. 

Newberry Library, Chicago, U.5.. 
Pulilic Library, Hamteorg, 

Royal Library, Berlin, 

Royal Library, Copunhagen, 

Royal Lillirary, Dread ees, 

Royal Library, Munich, Bavaria, 
Royal Library, Stockholin. 





PROCEEDINGS 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH SESSION, 1914-1915 


Ansivensary Meprine, 30th November 1014, 


Tur Hos. JOHN ABERCROMBY, LL.D.. President, 
in the Chair. 


W. K. Dickson, LL, and Sheriff Scott-Moneriefl were appointed 
Serutineers of the Ballet for the election of Office-Bearers, 


; t 
The Ballot having leen concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows :— 


President, 


The Hon. Joux Atercromnmy, LL.D. 


Vice Presidents, 


W.T. Onomeve, F.BRULB-A. 
Gronar Nrmsox, LL.D. 
WiLiiaM Mom BrYcR, 
VOL. XLLX. l 
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Councillors. 
Joy R. FINoiay, | Representing | New. J. KENSEDY COCHRANS-PATRWK. 
The Hon, Hew Has) (he Board | Patraick Mrrray. 
TON DALEY MPLE, Jaf Trustees, | .aAmMes EB. ORER. 
Sir Kewseta J. MACKENZIE. Burt.. | JAMES M. MAckINLAY, M.A. 
Kepresenting the Treasory. Davin Mackircam. 
EsKINE Beveningr, LL). CHanLes Enwann WHITELAW, 
Asxprew Hexnrrson Bisiet, Wiadam Mackay MACKENZIP. 
Seeretaries. 


Ronker Savrr-Moxcrieer, WS. | J. GRaAvAM CAM-ANDRE, 


For Forngn Corrcepondrnce. 
Rev. Professor A. H. Sayer, LET). | Professor G. BaLowi Brows, 
D.D. 


Treasurer. 
Joun Normas, FLFLA., 28 St Andrew Square. 


Coratora of the Micseniu, 
Javes Crrner, W.S. | Professor Thomas H. Bayor. 


Curntoy of Coina, 
(inonGr MacnowanLn, LL.D. 


Librarioan. 
W. K. Dicksos, LLLD, 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :— 


Captain Hanky Arsrracs, late lath Hussars, The Grange, North Berwick: 
Rey. DosaLy MACCALLUM, Minister of Lochs, Manse of Lochs, Lewis. 
W. J. Enoswossros-Soorr, M.A., 87 North Castle Street. 


The Secretary read the following list of Membors deceased since the 
lust Annun! Meeting — 


Corresponding Monta. 
Eluctert 
Rew. J. M. Joass, LO... The Manse; Golapie ; : . 1804 
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Fellows. 
Kiar Le] 
Jaues Atu.an. Redtower, Helensturgh , ‘ . ; - ; - . ooo 
His Grace Tue DvKEH or ARo VL, K.G., K-T., CGD. Roseneath, 
Dumbartonishire . 1k 
Rey. G. F. Bonn, Mus.D., J P. Highfields Park, Halesowen, Ww ainen bere 
shire 7 . . ae 
Rey. Jastns Camenent, D.D,, Seasraiy, New port, inks =) LSS 
Warren J, Dovetas Campsenu. of Innis Chonain, Loch Awe . : . 1883 
Prenknch Corsisit Frost, F.S.A., 5 Regent Street, Teignmouth . . is 
Jase Gokvox, W.S,,8 East Castle Road  . - SSE 
Sir Jons Macvurnson Grant, Bart.. Baltindalloch Castle, Banffshire ~. 108 
B.C, HAtLpaANe of Loehend, Ollaberry, Lerwick — . ; : ; ‘ . TWH 
Davin Henry, Estherville, Topburn Gardens, St Andrews : * . [S86 
Rev. JAwes Kina, St Mary’s Vicarage; Berwick-on-Tweed . TD bea 
Sir Ancumanp Casroent. Lawrie, LL.D... The Moss; Killearn, Stirling: 
shire - ~ Ln 
Sir Jon Muneay, K. C. B.. LL. D.. D.C Ln Challenger Lodge, Wardie . tes 
Ronerr. Pinviec, 0 Buckingham Terrace, Glasgow . 2 : . . Use 
WILLIAM Ronson, 5.5... 12 Alhert Tertnes . , ; ‘ : _ bss 
OWFHANT SMEATON, 37 aantianhoien Road . : : : : . 1004 
Kite Stam-Kank, 2) Nopier Road . . IH? 
The Richt Hon, Lokp STRATHOONA AND Moest Roxat, GC. M.G., = 
Greavenm Square, London, and Inversoe, Argylishire . — . . HK 
The Hight. Hon, THe Earn or Weuyss any Manca, LL.D, Gosford, 
Longniddry .  , ‘ : : + 2 . (82 
Joux Warren, J.P.. Seabank Hatin Leven: Fife ; : : : _ i 


The Meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society had 
sustained tm the death of these members. 


Mr RK. Seott-Monerieff, Seerctary, read the following Report by 
the Council on the affairs of the Society for the year ending 30th 
November 114, which, on the motion of Sheriff Scott-Moncrief¥, was 
duly approved :— 


As the Society is. aware, it hos been customary for the Secretaries to 
prepare an Annual Report which was read to the Fellows at the Aunual 
Meeting on St Andrews Day. This report was in no sense an official 
report by the Council, and the motion which followed it was not « motion 
of approval but merely one of thanks to the Secretaries, For some years 
the Secretaries have felt that this was an unsatisfactory arrangement, 
both from their own point of view and from that of the Society, and ory 
their initiative the Council bas resolved that for the future the Annual 
Report shall he issued in its name, signed by the President on its behalf, 
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and formally approved of by the Society at the Annual Meeting. With 
this explanation the Council begs to submit its First Annual Report :— 


Mombership.— The total number of Fellows on the roll at 30th 





November 13 wis. = . : r . Tso 
At 50th November 114 was. : ; ; : : » toa 
being aninorease of — . , : ee 


There were 39 new members added to the roll during the year, while 
20 members died, 9 resigned, and 5 allowed their membership to lapse. 

The Ballot list for the Annual Meeting will forcibly bring before the 
Society the disustrous effect which the war and the closing of their 
Library and of the Museum have had on the number of those desirous of 
joining the Society. They trust that the Follows will lose no opportunity 
of bringing the advantages of the Society before their friends and af 
obtaining o& many recruits a8 possible during the coming year, 


Proceedingz—An advance copy of the Proceedings for the past year 
ison the table, from which it will be seen that the number of papers read 
at the meetings of the Society was 20, being the same nas the number 
real in the preceding year, The proportion of papers dealing with 
prehistoric subjects is rather larger than usual, viz. 17 as against only 9 
dealing with historie matters, Among the prehistoric papers are two by 
the Director: one describing the excavation of a mote-hill at Hawick: and 
the other the excavation of a vitrified fort near Dalbeattie, known as the 
Mote of Mark. The finding of o coin of Henry LU. of England in the 
former and the recovery of many fragments of clay moulds for Celtic 
ornaments, as well as a considerable quantity of glass from the latter, 
make the excavation of these two places of peculiar interest to antiquaries 
ae giving an indication of the dates of their occupancy, In the same 
connection reference may be made to Mr Henderson Bishop's paper on an 
Oronsay shell-mound and to Mr James Curle’s paper on the development 
and chronology of the Oval Brooch of the Viking time. Mr James 
Edward Cree and Mr J. Hewat Craw both record the exeayation of 
Bronze Age cairns showing unusual structural features, and Mr J, G. A, 
Baird reports the discovery of pottery of the Bronze Age beaker-type in 
hut-cireles in Ayrshire in circumstances which point to the vessels having 
been used for domestic and not for sepulchral purposes. Among the 
historical papers by far the most important is Mr Oldrieve's on King 
David U's Tower in Edinburgh Castle. The work of exenvation and 
research which resulted in the discovery of the buried ruins of this 
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ancient building, all trace of which lad for long been lost sight of, was 
undertaken under the personal supervision of Mr Oldrieve, and the 
thanks of the Society and of all Seotemen nvre due to him for the 
successful accomplishment of an arduous and delicate piece of work. 

The volume of Proceedings under discussion completes a series, and 
the Council have now arranged that the same shall be indexed, They 
are alse of opinion that the opportunity of commencing a new series 
should be taken advantage of to effect improvements in the appearance 
of the annual yolumes and in the quality of the illustrations. A Committee 
has heen appointed to go into details, 


The Maisewn,.—There is no need for the Council to state that the most 
important event in the history of the Society which hus occurred during 
the year is the closing of thetr Library and of the Museum under their 
charge. For some little time the Government have had under their 
consideration the advisability of fire-proofing and reflooring the whole 
building, and in March of this year the Council received intimation that 
the work was to be proceeded with shortly and that it was proposed to 
begin with the side occupied by the Museum and the Society's Library. 
The Museum was aceordingly at once closed and arrungements made for 
the transference of the collection and Library from the one side of the 
building to the other, As may be imagined, this was an operation of no 
srl magnitude, and it speaks volumes for the administrative ability of 
the Director and for the energy of his staff that the whole collection and 
Library were packed and transferred to the rooms of the National 
Portrait Gallery within five weeks, and that without, so far as is known. 
a single article being broken or lost. The work of reflooring the east 
side of the building will shortly be begun, and is expected to occupy about 
a year. Atits conclusion it will be necessary to retransfer and rearrange 
the collection, a matter which will probably take another year, Through 
the courtesy of the Royal Society, it has been arranged that the meetings 
of the Society of Antiquaries will be held tn the rooms of the Royal 
Society during the winter. 

Among the specimens added to the National Collection during the past 
year attention may be directed to the following as being of most import- 
ance :—three Viking oval brooches of brass, one of a style not hitherto 
represented in the Museum, formed of a single embossed plate, and the 
other two ofa less uncommon design constructed with two convex plates, 
the upper one of which is pierced: the three were found at two different 
sites in Orkney, in each case associated with honds of amber, while with 
the pair of brooches was recovered also an armlet of jet or lignite; a fine 
eircnular Celtic brooch of brass engraved with medallions of interlaced 
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work between panels of zoomorphie and fulinceous design, dated 171, 
and found near Fettercairn; a mould of sandstone for casting Mat bronze 
axes and bars from Aberdeenshire. and a remarkable collection of thirty- 
two roughly dressed leaf-shaped objects of flint found together some 
years ago in one deposit in the parish of Old Deer, Aberdeenshire, and 
described by Dr Anderson in our Proceedings. 


Excavations —The only excavation conducted by the Society during 
the past vear was that on Traprain Law, near East Linton, in the County 
Gf Haddington. The Law, which in former times bore abo the name 
of Dinpender, rises prominently from the undulating terrain that 
swells upwards from the East Lothian plain to the Lammermuirs, So 
prominent an object is it in the landscape that its occupation in early 
times might have heen accepted as a foregone conclusion: nevertheless 
ene looks in vain through our Proceedings for any mccount of the 
onnsoally tmteresting defences which tie along its Hanks ond around 
its sumut. 

The proprietor, The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, having given his consent 
to excavation, and having kindly agreed to all relies found being presented 
to the National Museum, a small committee was appointed In the spring 
to make arrangements and proceed with the work of exploration. The 
Abercromby Fund not being exhausted, our Excavation Fund showed a 
balance sufficient to meet all demands on it for one senson at loast, and 
work was accordingly commenced early in May and continued till the 
end of August. 

So as to ensure intelligent supervision, four members of the Society 
undertook to give almost constant attendance of varying periods of 
duration, For the same reason the staff eniployed consisted only of two 
men and a lad, hut in these three we were singularly fortunate, as the 
results ooply demonstrate. 

Below the top spit practically every spadeful of soil was passed 
through a half-inch riddle, and, if the extent of the area explored was on 
that aceount somewhat restricted, the finds recovered afforded ample coni- 
pensation. The onceinte of the fort is so large that it will take av number 
of years to explore it with anything like thoroughness, and, if we enn 
place reliance on surface indications, there is a wealth of relies awaiting 
us, Already the famous Newstead excavations alone take precedence 
of Traprain in the quantity and quality of the returns from a single site 
in Scotland. Of iron objects we have miter alia spear heuds, i flanged or 
winged axe of La Tene type, a fino axe hammer, a dogger, and an 
interesting pair of pincers; of bronze, no less than five terret rings, 
ten fibulie (of which four wre enamelled), an enamelled clasp, four fine 
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pins, and numerous pieces of harness mountings; the ylass includes 
many portions of glass armlets, a few heads, and a small ball inlaid with 
spots of white and reddish-brown enamel, There are many whorls, of 
baked clay and of stone, fragments of clay moulds, 2 number of interest- 
Ing stone-moulds, a stone lamp, many sherds of pottery, and three Roman 
coins, Among the sherds: Roman wares are conspicuous, contrasting 
markedly with the coarse hand-made products of the native potter, 
and, while it is too early yet to draw conclusions from these dita 
alone ws to the periml of ocenpation of this interesting site, we may 
emphasise the point that the general jfecies of the Roman pottery 
appenes to be Antonine, 


Library.—The additions to the Library have been i books and 
pamphlets by donation and 41 by purchase, and the binding of 145 
volumes has been overtaken, 


Rhind Leetureship—The Rhind Lectures were delivered by Dr W, K. 
Dickson, his subject being “The Development of Writing and Printing in 
Western Europe.” This year the lecturer is Mr F. C. Eeles, who has 
ehosen for his subject “The Archmology of the Pre-Reformation Church 
in Scotland, with its Liturgical and Ceremonial Arrangements.” 


The Guaining Fellowship—This year this Fellowship, the original 
object of which was ta enable the staff of the Museum to travel and 
acquaint themselves with the contents of other Museums, was awarded 
to the Director, Mr A. O. Curle. Cufortunately the outbreak of the War, 
ail the consequent reduction in. the staff, made it impossible for him to 
be absent for any length of time fromthe Museum, and he has therefore 
een tinhle to take advantage of its benefits. 


The Chalmers Jervise Bequrat—This year the prize under this bequest 
fell to be awarded to the best paper on some prehistoric subject relating 
te Aberdeenshire, but, in spite of due advertisement, no essays have heen 
received, 


A communication was received in July from the Royal Historical 
Society asking the Council to nominate two members to serve on a 
Committee for arranging a celebration in honour of the Seven Hundredth 
Anniversary of Magna Cartan. The Council appointed the President of 
the Society and Mr Moir Bryce to represent them. They also appointed 
the President to represent the Society on a Committee of the British 
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Associntion being formed to report on the distribution of Bronze Age 
implements, 


The Counvil feel that ulthough the War hardly lies within the seope 
of the Proceedings of the Society, they eannot élose their Report without 
reference to one phase of it—namely, the destruction that has heen 
wrought by the German forces on the ancient buildings and works of art 
at Louvain, Malines, and Rheims, and other Belgian and French Cities. 
In connection with this matter the Council forwarded, in. the name of 
the Society, to the American Ambassador the following letter :— 


To His Excellency, 
The Ambassador of the United States of America, London. 


QUEEN STREET, 
Eoisacnes, 27th Oefober UWL, 


Your Excetiency,—The Society of Antiquaries of Seotland, of which 
Tam the President, is desirous of assoviating itself with the Society of 
Antiquaries of London and with the other learned and artistic Societies 
of Great Britain, in protesting against the deliberate and irremediable 
destruction wrought by the German troops on the ancient and beautiful 
buildings and works of art at Louvain, Malines, Rheims, and other 
Belgian and French cities. Such destruction seems to it to have been 
unnecessary from a military point of view, and to have exceeded the 
ordinary license of warlike operations. It is clear that unless some 
external pressure is brought to bear on the German Government, no 
monuments, however sacred or historic, can be regarded as safe in the. 
areas affected by the German invasions. 

Under these circumstances we venture to hope that your Govern- 
ment, is representing the greatest neutral power, will exert its Lerflaneniice 
with the German Government to put a stop to acts of destruction which 
we feel would be hardly justifinhle under any circiimetances, and 
which we believe must be abhorrent to many of the German people 
themselves, 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient. servant, 
(Sed.) Jonm~ ARERcROoMEY, 
President, 


They also sent, in the name of the Society, a letter of sympathy to the 
President of the Société nationale des Antiquaires de France, of which 
the following is a copy :— 
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Au Seerétariat de la Société nationale des Antiquaires de France, 


Th Nawenibes VOL4, 


Monsixug Le Presipentr,—Je suis chargé par la Société des Anti- 
quaires d'Beosse, dont je suis le Président, de vous envoyer l'expression dy 
sa profonde sympathie avee ln pratestation faite par la Société nationale 
des Antiquaires de France contre les actes de vandalisme délibérés et 
réitérés commis par larmeée allemande contre les monuments et. los 
souvenirs de passé, et surtout contre linjure irrépurable infligée A 
Vhistoire de France et i: art européen par lo bombardement de ta 
Cathédrale de Reims. 

J'ai Vhonneur de vous enyoyer ci-inclus, la eopie Mune lettre a ce 
sujet qui fut adressee-par notre Société A Ambassadeur des Etats-unis. 

Vai Vhonneur, Monsicur, d'étre, ete., 
(Sgad.) JOHN ABERCKOMBY, 
Président, 


Signed on behalf of the Council, 
JOHN ABERCROMBY. 


Mr Notman, Treasurer, made the annual statement of the Society's 
Funds, whieh was ordered to be printed and circulated among the 
Members; and, on the motion of the Chairman, 2 hearty vote of thanks 
was uccorded to Mr Notman for his gratuitous services as Treasurer. 
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Monpay, 14th December 1914. 


The Hos. JOHN ABERCROMBY, LL.D., President, in the Chair, 


The following Donations were announced ;- 


(1) By The Right Hon. Sir Hersert E. Maxweui, Bart., LL.D., 
D.C.L., FSA. Seot. 
A collection of objects from Wigtownshire, chiefly prehistoric — 
Perforated Axe-hammer From Drumifacl. 
Polished Stone Axe from Kirkmualireck. 
Axe of Silurian sandstone from Moormaina. 
Hammer-stone of sandstone from Barlauchlan, 





Rigs te Heme Of Ce-horn oi 


Perforated Hammer-head of ox-horn (Hg. 1), 4 inehes in length, 
found in a moss at Glenruther, 

Ovel Hammerstone of sandstone from The Airlour. 

Pebble of quartz, abraded at one end, from Blairhuy. 

Loom Weight from High Creoch, Girthon. 

Two small Boxes in the form of books, one dated 175%, 
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(2) By the Rey. Doxanp MacCatium, Minister of Lochs, Lewis. 
through J. Granam CaLLaxper, Secretary, 


Two Tokens of the Parish of Lochs, Lewis. 


(3) By J. GrawamM CALLANDER, Seerefary. 


Two small fragments of Samian ware from a kitchen-midden near 
Berie, Lewis. 

Perforated Dist of sandstone, imperfect, from « kitchen-midden near 
Northton, South Harris, 

A collection of Relics from « ruined carthhouse at Udal, North Uist. 

An oval Plate of Cetacean bone, with perforations round the edge; 
a four-sided, pointed Implement of Cetacean bone; a Bone Pin; an 
object of Bone resembling an imperfect whistle; pieces of coarse Pottery : 
the head and part of the stem of a small iron shouldered Pin with a 
ring head, from kitchen-middens in Berneray, Harris. 

A number of pieces of course Pottery; two Bone Pins; a Bone Peg; 
a small Pivot of bone; five Scrapers of flint: and several indeterminate 
objects of Bone, from kitchen-middens in South Uist. 

A large triangular block of Cetacean bone with two deep circular 
depressions on the upper surface, from a kitchen-midden in North 
List. 

Fragments of the side and lip of a vessel of hand-made Pottery, from 
Dun Borenich, Vig, Lewis, 


(4) By Neu. Ronertsoys, Brubster, Shebster, Caithness. 


A bronze fat Axe showing incipient flanges, found while catting « 
drain at Brubster, Shebster, Parish of Reay, Caithness, 


(6) By Mcerpo Morrisox, Bragar, Lewis, through J. Granam 
CALLANDER, Seeretary. 


Collection of objects found in a kitchen-midden at Bragar, Island of 
Lewis, consisting of — 


A Deerhorn Pick: a portion of a Red Deer's Horn, sawn and 
perforated: Handle of deerhorn; an oblong object of Bone 
resembling a playing die: fragment of a Ring of bone: Dise 
of whalebone; Whorl of whalebone; Whorl of pottery; Dise 
of micaceous schist; Hammer-stone of quartzite; twenty-four 
fragments of coarse, hand-made Pottery, 
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(6) By R, A. Crace of Overwells. 


Roman Onyx Intaglio from Overwells, Jedburgh, described in vol. 
xivi, of the Proceedings, p. 476, 


Books for the Library -— 


(1) By His Masesry's GovERNMENT. 

Calendar of Letters, Despatehes, and State Papers, Vol.x. Edward 
VI 1550-1552 London, 1914. 4to. 

The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Edited by P. Hume 
Brown, LL.D, Third series. Vol. vi. 1078-1680. Edinburgh, 1014. 8vo. 

Calendar of the State Papers relating to Scotland and Mary, Queen 
of Seots, DM7-100%, Edinburgh, 101. So. 

The Register of the Great Seal of Seotland, 1660-1668, Edited by 
J. Horne Stevenson, Advocate, Edinburgh, 1914. Svo. 

Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English 
Affairs, Vol. xix. 1625-1026. Edited by Allen B, Hinds, M.A. London, 
11S. Swe. 

Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Henry VIL Voli, Mei-MOL London, WM S8vo. 

Calendar of State Papers. Foreign Series, Reign of Elizabeth, 1585- 
1684. London, (14. 8vo. 


(2) By J. Horse Stevenson, FSA. Scot., the Author. 
Heraldry in Scotland. 2 vols. Glasgow, 1914. 4to, 


(3) By Professor A. H. Sayer, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 
The Date of Stonehenge. 19M. Pamplilet: 4to, 


i+) By the Cocuxcu. or THe Scorrsu History Socurry. 
Highland Papers. Vol i: Edinburgh, 1014. Svo. 


(5) By the Rey. Jaares Priamosy, F.S.A. Svot., the Author, 
Medieval Glasgow. Glasgow, 1913. Svo. 


(6) By Jous E. Sueager, the Author. 
The Site of the Battle of Bannockburn, Stirling, 1914. Svo, 
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(7) By T. J. Wierrorr, the Author. 
Kilkee (Co. Clare) and ite Neighbourhood, Part IV. Dunbeg to 
Kilkee. Part 0. King Grion, the Hero of Clontarf. Dublin, 114, &vo. 
The Promontery Forts and Early Remains of the Coasts of County 
Mayo. Part IV, 
(8) By D. MacKrrenime, F.S.A.Scot,, the Author, 


Les Kayaks dans le nord de Europe. 
Les pygmeées chez les anciens Egypticns et les Heébreux, 
Constructions cyclopeennes en Beosse, 

Three pamphlets, 1414 


(9) By the Cousty Couxcu. oF THE Counry or Fure. 
Ancient Monuments and Historical Buildings in the County of Fife. 
Cupar. do, 
(10) Gy the Tresrees or THe Beira Mceseem. 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestine. By Grorcr Francia His, 
M.A. London, 1014. Svo. 
(11) By Jasces Macpowanp, F:S.A. Scot. 
The History of the Province of Cat, By the late Rev, AnGws Mackay, 
ALA. Wick, 1014. to. 
(12) By Davin Tutrstan Sari, Hon. Secretary, Hunter Archmeo- 
logical Society. 
Transactions of the Hunter Archeological Society, Sheffield, 1014. 
vo, 
(13) By Professor F. Haverrienp, the Author. 
Roman Britain in 113, Oxford, 1914, Sve. 


(4) By Joun A, InGcius, F.S.A. Seot,, the Author. 
The Seotts of Harperrig, Pamphlet, London, 1914, 4to, 


(15) By James Mackenzin, F.S.A. Scot,, the Author. 
Life and Complete Works of Michael Bruce. Edinburgh, 1914. Svo. 


(16) By W. J. Keowee, F.S.A. Seot., the Author, 
The Antiquity of Man in [relund, London, 1914 S8yo, 
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Purchases, ete. acquired by the Purchase Committee during the 
Recess, Lith May to Sth November: 


Four Edinborzgh Trade Tokens. 

A Viking oval Brooch of brass; two Beads of nmiber und « Bead of 
blue giess, all found together on the Island of Sanday, Orkney. 

A collection of Flint Objects, an Urn with a narrow groove immedi- 





Fic, ©) Ulehliml Brooch of Brass (3). 


ately below the lip. and a Silver Penny of Mary, Queen of Scots, from 
Glonluce Sands, 

A eollection of Flint Objects from the farm of Fairnington, parish 
and county of Roxburgli. 

A circular Highland Brooch of brass, 5] Inches in dinmeter, pin 
awnnting, ornamented with circles of interlaced foliaceous and geo- 
metric design, and bearing on the reverse the letters “EB” and date 
1712" found at Bogmuir, near Fetterenien. 

Mould of sandstone for flat bronze axes und bars, from the parish 
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of New Deer, Aberdeenshire; also « collection of thirty-two roughly 
dressed, leaf-shuped Implements of flint and chert, found together in 
one deposit at Bulwark, parish of Old Deer. 

Axe of polished greenstone, found in a roek cave at Torroble, Lairg, 
Sutherland. 

Collection of Relics from an underground chamber on Links of Minn, 
Burra, Shetland, consisting of an adve-shaped Implement of micaceous 
schist, and five pieces of coarse hand-anade Pottery, 





Fig. % Ura of Beaker Form. Segment showing Ornamentation, and Section (4) 


A pair of oval Viking Brooches of brass, a Jet Armlet, and an Amber 
Bead, found near the Broch of Laminess, south end of the Island of 
Sanday, Orkney, 


Acquired through the King’s Remenbrancer :— 


Fragments of an Urn of the beaker type found in a cist on the farm 
of Colliston Mill, Arbroath. 

During ploughing operations in the spring of this year on the farm 
of Colliston Mill near Arbroath, « short cist was diseovered and duly 
reported in the press. Within the cist lay a skeleton, said to have been 
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in good preservation when discovered, but which crumbled away on 
being exposed; also, adjacent to the head, an urn, a segment and section 
of which are here illustrated (fig. 3). The vessel, which is of the beaker 
type, is 6} inches in height Fragments of less than one half of it only 
reached the Museum, but enough to admit of a partial reconstruction 
sufficiently large to show the form, and scheme of ornamentation. 
Food-vessel Urn, 47 inches in height, with «a groove round the shoulder 
interrupted by five imperforated fat stops, found with an incinerated 
interment in « short cist at Flaweraig farm, Kinnaird, Perthshire. 





Fig, & Den found at Flawernlg ()) 


The urn, which is shown in the accontpanying illustration, was found 
while a track was being dug for a waterpipe on the east side of the farm. 


Books for the Library :— 

Das rheinische Germanien in den antiken Inschriften; herausgegeben 
von Alexander Riese. Berlin, 1014. Svo. 

Die vorgeschichtlichen Altertiimer des Grossherzogtums Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin: bearbeitet von Robert Beltz, Schwerin i. M., 1910, Svo, 
- Service des Antiquités de Egypte: Catalogue Général des Antiquites 
Egyptiennes du Musée du Caire, vol. Ixix., Nos. 63,001-H4.006; Stone 
Implements, by M. Charles D. Currelly. Caire, 1915. 4to. 

Dinanderie, by J. Tavenor-Perry. London, 1910. 4to. 
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The Antiquity of Man in Europe, by James Geikie, LL.D, D.C.L. 
Edinb., M4. Svo. 

Uber Megalithgriber und sonstige Grabformen der Liineburger 
Gegend, von M. M. Lienau. Wiirzburg, WM. Svo. 

Fouilles du Cimetitre Barbare de Bourogne, exécutées par MM. 
Lablotier et Scheurer, Paris, (L. Ato, 

The History of the Province of Cat, by the late Rev. Angus Mackay. 
Wick, T9014. 4to. 

Manuel d'Archéologie Préhistorique; Archéologie Celtique ou Prote- 
historique, par Joseph Déchelette, Paris, 1914, Svo. 

A Glossary of the Shetland Dialect, by James Stout Angus, Paisley, 
1. Svo. . 

The Mearns of Old, by James Crabh Watt, K.C. Edinh., 1914. Swo. 


The following Communications were read:— 


CIRCULAR PORTS [IX LORN AND NORTH PERTHSHIRE: WITH A NOTE 
ON THE EXCAVATION OF ONE AT BORESICH. LOCH TUMMEL.. 
By Proresson WILLIAM J, WATSON, LL.D, F.ECS.E., FS. A.Scotr, 


In & paper printed in the Proceedings of the Society for 1912-113, 
I described 4 number of circular structures built of drystone, undressed, 
the remains of which exist.in the basins of the Lyon, the upper Tay, the 
Tummel, anid the Braan, I now give the results of further observations, 
made during the summer and autumn of 113, chiofly in the Tummel 
basin aod in the neighbourhood of Dalmally in north-east Lorn, 

At the outset I wish to correct two slight misstatements on p. 56 of 
that paper, There it is stated that there are remains of a fort on the 
farm of Deanshaugh, atthe mouth of Glen Cochuil in Strath Braan. There 
are no remains now, but only tradition supported by the term eaisteal in 
the place-names, Further, there are only two forts in all in the western 
part of Glengusich, both of then a little to the enst of the shepherd's 
house at Garrow, on the right bank of the stream. The remains of these 
are (qaite distinet, though the wall is gone. They were of the usual type, 
but are unique, so far as T have seen hitherto, in being only about fifteen 
yards apart. One of them is in a cultivated field; the other is to the 
south-west just outside the field, The site is Mat, and about a hundred 
yards from the stream, Unnoted on 0.8, maps. 

In these additional notes, I shall begin with the remains in Glen 
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Fineustlo, which opens off the left bank of the Tummel, five and a half 
miles above Pitlochry.  [t is a short glen of three or four miles, bat 
fairly fertile and of good exposure. The name Fincastle is accented on 
the second part, and it is pronounced in Gaelic Foun Chaisteil, the Castle 
land. The writer of the Old Statistical Account of the parish of Dull 
(vi, 155) notes in his parish “a very great number of old castles, many of 
them like watch towers. There is in one glen no less than the ruins of 
sof them. It is called Fincastle or Fonnehaisteal, the Land of Castles.”? 
It is difficult to believe that in so small a glen fifteen enstles were to be 


Na Carraigian &F Claskarz Acraidk 


Fig. 2 Gronp of Standing Stones new Edintian FParn, 


found at any time, and it is possible that there is here u confusion 
between the structures existing in Glen Fincastle alone and those in 
Glen Fincastle and Loch Tummel side. Tf the latter were included, the 
statement was probably correct when written. for I know of the remains 
of twelve in that district now, and have heard of one or two others 
how gone, 

Beginning at the head of Glen Fincastle, the first object of interest 
is the four standing stones (fig, 2) situated about 1) mile west of Edintian 
farm, at an elevation of about 1300 feet, These stones are shown on the 


' The writer gives Peas Chastel, genitive plural; what T heard wae Foun Chuisteil, genitive 


eit lar, 
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six-inch O.S. map, and are named Na Carraiyean, “the rocks,” but the 
hame given tome by the people was Na Clachan Aoraidh, “the stones 
of worship.” They stand about 10 feet apart, roughly in the form of a 
rectangle, and vary in height from 3 feet 10 inches ta 2 feet 5 inches, 
They are somewhat squat in appearance, The plan of these, and the other 
plans whieh follow, I owe to the kindness of Mr John Mathieson of 


H.M. Ordnance Survey, who visited the district with me and surveved 
Ly | 3 


a number of the antiquities, 
Caisteal Achadh a’ Chaisteil or Achastle Fort,— This fort (fig. 93) iv 
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Fig. % stclaath: Fort. 


situated near the hend of Glen Fincastle, on the side of a hill, near the 
top of « field, and about 300 yards N.W. of Achastle steading. It is 
about 1100 feet above sen-level. There is little to be seen except a grassy 
wall rising 1S inches to 2 feet above the level of the ground, The shape 
ia Oval, its longer diameter being 92 feet and its shorter diameter 50 feet 
to the outside of the wall. There are four stones to be seen, three on 
the outer edge of the wall and one om the inner edge. There are two 
openings at the SB. but the structure is too dilapidated to say with 
rertainty that either of them formed the original entrance, Unnoted on 


the O.5. maps. 
Milton Fort—This fort (fig, 4) is situated in a field about 200 yards 
west of Milton Lodge, und stanils about 100 feet above sea-level. It is 
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about a mile from the one just described. The structure is much 
dilapidated, many of the larger stones having been used for building 
the adjacent stone walls. In shape it is nearly circular, with an outside 
diameter of 70 feet and an inner one of 45 feet. It was a comparatively 
small fort. Unnoted on O.S. map. 

An Caisteal Dubh or Black Castle (fig. 5)—Occupies a commanding 
position on the spur of land projecting between the valley of the Tummel 
and Glen Fincastle, right behind Fincastle post office, It commands a 
view in all directions except to the west, where it is overshadowed by 
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Cnoe Chomhairle, “Council Hill,” a significant name unnoted on the 
maps. The fort is built on a rocky top, and is of an oval shape: larger 
diameter 69 feet external and 49 feet internal; smaller diameter 57 feet 
external and 41 feet internal, The walls are 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet 
6 inches high. An old dyke runs up to it on the north-west corner. 
The opening of the door is visible on the south side. Marked Castle on 
O.S. maps. 

Queen's View Fort (tig, 6),—Already described at p, 53 of former paper. 
It stands &30 feet above sea-level, and measures 78 feet outside and 59 feet 
inside, which agrees with my own rough measurement, One of the stones 
measures 4x22 feet, or 16 cubic feet, which should weigh well over a 
ton. Others are nearly as big. Unnoted on O.S. map, 
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forenich Leer Fort (tig, 7)—Deseribed on p. 52 of former paper, Its 
freatest outside diameter is 47 feet and its inside diameter 48 feet; its 
lesser diameters are (3 feet and 44 feet respectively, which again agrees 
with my rougher measurement. Unnoted on 0.8. map. 

Borenuch Upper Fort (tig. 8)—Described on p. 47 of my former paper. 
[t stands about 050 feet above sea-level. Three old dykes run up to its 
walls: Outer diameter (9 feet, Inner 40 feet. Unnoted on 0.5. mup, 

Hut Cirele.—This is about 250 yards S.E. of the Borenich (upper) fort, 
and is oval-shaped, its greater dinmeters being 38 feet external mnd 
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al feet internal, and its lesser diameters $2 feet and 27 feet respectively. 
‘The walls are in some parts about 2 feet high, but in others it is difficult 
to trace the outline on the ground, 

Bataabodaoh Fort (fig. 9.—Stands on a rocky ridge in a cultivated 
field about 1100 feet above sea-level, N.W. of Balnabodach farmhouse 
and N.E. of Ballintuim farmhouse, is referred to sometimes as 
Cuisteal Baile nam Bodach and sometimes as Corsteal Baile an Tuim. 
It commands the whole of the Tummel valley from Loch Rannoch to 
the esstern part of Loch Tummel. The remains consist only of a 
prissy bank, with 17 stones—as shown in the plan—appearing on the 
outer edge of the wall, and 2 on the inner, It is circular, ond measures 
S14 feet in diameter to the outer edge nnd 67 feet to the inner edge of 
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wall. An intelligent man told me that in his father’s time a good deal 
of the wall was standing. Unnoted on O.S. map. 

I was told of « “castle” on the high ground N.E. of Balnabodach, 
and found the place easily. There was, however, no “castle,” but a 
large cairn rather irregular in shape, but on the whole roundish. It is 
about half a mile N.E. of Balnabodach, on a knoll on the moor called 
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Cnoc na Gaoithe,“ windy hill.” The cairn itself is named An Carn Breac, 
“the spotted cairn.” Unnoted on O.S5, map. 

Grennich Fort.—This fort (fig. 10) is situated about a mile west of the 
last, in a cultivated field about 300 yards N.E. of Grennich farmhouse, and 
about 1000 feet nbove sea-level. 

The writer of the Old Statisticul Account of the parish of Blair 
Atholl and Strowan says: “Here” (i. at Grennich) “are the remains 
of «a very extensive Druidical work: a large circular wall, either a 
eastle, or the foundation of «a very large cairn, with small cairns 
innumerable on the barren ground above it, which were probably 
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graves. About a mile to the northward of these is uo large eairn that 
appears only to have been begun, the circumference being laid of great 
stones amd a parcel of lesser ones thrown within it” (QS AL, ii, 470). 
The cairn referred to appears to be An Carn Breac above mentioned, 
though neither the description nor the situation quite fits, 

The fort is in a dilapidated condition, as most of the large stones have 
been removed, and the enclosure itself has been mode a dumping-ground 
for amall stones gathered from off the adjacent fields, Its greatest 
diameter is about { feet. What appears to be an old dyke runs in to 
ite eastern side. About 30 feet to the east are the remnins of a small 
structure which may hove been connected, Unnoted on the OS, maps. 

The above structures were all surveyed in course of a somewhat 
arduows day and » half. I may add that Mr Mathieson and myself 
closely examined aleo the rocky wooded promontory at the S.E. end 
of Loch Tummel, called in Gaelic Dun Teambalach, “Tummel Fort,” 
and written in English, incorrectly, Duntanlich, The place is one of 
considerable natural strength, being sarrounded by water on three 
sides, and connected with the land by a neck about 100 yards wide. (or 
less). We found, however, no traces of fortiticention; and concluded that 
the neck may have been defended by a palisade. For the remaining 
forts | have no plans to submit. 

Foss A.—There ore some remains of a fort about 4 mile east of 
Kynachan farmhouse, aniong some eopses on the Hat outside the culti- 
vated land, and a little to the NVEL of « farm-lahourer’s house, The 
structure is so dilupidated that it shows hardly any plin, and it might 
bw mistaken for a casual colleetion of stones, were it not for the ¢lear 
tradition of a fort having stood there, Unnoted on OS. map, 

Foxs B.—A litthe more than « mile to the east of Foss Church, 
ind about 300 yards to the south of the pablic roud, there stood a fort 
of which considerable remains, speaking comparatively, still exist, lt 
occupies an elevated site overlooking the extreme S.W, end of Loch 
Tommel, among some trees just above a cultivated field. and o little 
tothe west of a small burn It was of about 55 feet internal diameter, 
About ( feet of the SW, part of the wall remains, showing a fairly 
food face of masonry, The wall is said to have been much higher 
forty or fifty years ago, and the fort is, on the whole, perhaps the least 
dilapideited of the Loch Tummel group. Unneoted on OS. may. 

Drumnakyle,— The remains of another fort are said to be at 
Drumnakyle, less than 4 mile in a straight line S.W. of Foss Church. 
T have not seen this ruin. Yet another is said to have stood near the 
shepherd's honse at Braes of Foss, but LT was unable to visit the site. 
The height of this latter one above sea-level would be about 1200 fvet, 
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Neither is noted on O.S. map. I could find no traces of these structures 
on the south side of Loch Rannoch, but some may possibly exist 
between Kinloch Rannoch and Braes of Foss. I cannot speak for 
the north side of Loch Rannoch. 

in Caisteal Dearg. — This fort stands on the right bank of the 
Tummel, opposite the mouth of Glen Fincastle. It is rather difficult to 
find, owing to woods, and I did not attempt to see it, but there is no 
doubt of its existence. 

Passing from the Tummel basin, I now proceed to give some notes 
of similar structures in the neighbourhood of Dalmally, that pleasant 
fertile district at the eastern end of Loch Awe. The writer of the | 
New Statistical Account of Glenurchy and Inishail notes that “on a 
height above the water of Teatle, on the farm of Duchoille, may be 
seen the ruins of an old fort or castle, Tradition does not indicate 
either the object or the period of its erection, It was built of dry 
stone and resembles those old ruins so frequent in the Western Isles, 
which are called Danish forte. Another, apparently of the same 
description, stood on the farm of Buarclhasttallain, a little to the west- 
ward of the inn of Dalmally.... The late Dr Donald Smith claimed 
for this ruin a very remote antiquity. He considered it one of the 
residenves or castles of the Fingalians. The tradition of the country 
agrees in ascribing the same antiquity to it. On the farm of 
Castles stood another of these buildings. ... Not a vestige of it now 
remains.” 

The last statement, as | am informed, is not quite correct, for 
there appear to be still some measurable remains of one, if not two, 
of the ancient forts which gave the farm its name of Castles. 

Barr Chastulain. — The remains of this fort, though it is quite 
dilapidated, can still be traced with sufficient clearness to show that 
it belonged to the type under consideration, It stands on a ridge within 
about five minutes of Dalmally Hotel, as indicated in the N.S.A., with 
crofters’ houses immediately adjacent to it. Here the famous Macnab 
smiths and armourers had their workshop. The shape of the fort 
is rather oval than circular, with a short diameter over all of about 
ay feet. Little remuins of the wall, and the outer face is probably 
gone. Several people reported that formerly two forts had stood there, 
but I could see no trace of a second. A little to the south is a higher 
spur called Barr nan Eirionnuch, “the Trishmen’s Height” (or, as on 
aged man on the spot translated it, “Paddy's Point"). Lying by the 
wall there is tiag nearly two feet long with a cireular cup mark near 
one end, about 6 inches across and 4 inches deep, very symmetrical and 
tapering to a round point, 
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Duchoille Fort.—The fort of Duchoille (or Dychlie, as it is some- 
times spelt) is on a knoll overlooking the left bank of the Teatle, 
below Duchoille farmhouse, It is quite close to the river, and about 
two miles from Dalmally, If the Teatle is low and fordahle, the easiest 
way to the fort is by Duneun Macintyre's monument. One passes the 
monument on the left, by the road to Blarchaorruinn. About 250 yards 
beyond the monument the road bends to the left, and at this spot the 
fort tomes in sight to the right beyond the Teatle, and one gets to 
it by striking across the moor and fording the river, The fort is rather 
under the usual size,and the wall is thinner than usual. On the same 

little ridge are the remains of several small structures of stone. 
' ‘The Barr Chastulain and Duchoille Forts are noted by Dr Christison 
in his paper on the forts of Lorn (vol. xxiii. of Proceedings), 


Note os Excavation oF CrmouLtar Fort sear Rorenicnu., 
Loco TUMMEL-SIDE. 


This: piece of work was made possible by the help of the Council of 
the Society, who provided the necessary funds, and by the courtesy of 
the proprietor, G. FL Barbour, Esq., of Bonskeid, who guve permission 
to excavate and took much interest in the work. I was much indebted 
to Mr Hugh Mitchell, Pitlochry, for valuable practical assistance. 

The fort selected for excavation was that marked above as Borenich 
Lower. It is situnted about half a mile east of Borenich farmhouse, 
inan open glade inthe birch wood, and about fifty yards to the south of 
the public road, The condition of the fort before excavation is shown by 
the photographs in my former paper, Ib contained a large quantity of 
stones fallen in from the north and east sides, The space comparatively 
clear of stones was covered with grass, bracken, and some birehes, 
The aim in view wosin the first place to determine the nature of the 
structure, the quality of the masonry, whether it possessed chambers, 
the type of door or doors. The second object was to recover any articles 
that might throw light on the state of civilisation of its occupants and 
perhaps help to assign an approximate date of occupation. 

The excavation was begun on 25th August 1913, and the work lasted 
for « fortnight, three, and sometimes four, men being employed con- 
tinuously under the supervision of Mr Brander, contractor, Pitlochry, 
The weather conditions, except for excessive heat, were most favourable, 
The whole of the interior was systematically cleared down to the 
natural gravel and often further, and all the soil moved way carefully 
riddled. The depth attained varied from « foot to eighteen inches 
below the cleared surface, when the hard gravel was met, 
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The nature of the masonry is shown by the illustration from 4 
photograph, It was rude, and not to be compared to that of the brochs, 
and though the wall was 10 feet thick or so all round, it is difficult to 
suppose that it could have attained « height of over 10 or 15 feet, It 
contained no chambers; they could not have been constructed in such 
# wall, The stones used were seldom large, except in the foundation. 
I was at first inclined to think that the place had possessed a floor 
of beaten clay, but latterly I decided against that view. The structure 
was built on « slope, and the lower half had naturally a larger 
accumulation of debris. the lower layers of which had been apparently 
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Fig, 1. Masonry of the Inside Wall of the Fort. 


trampled by usage to somewhat of the consistency of a floor over 
the hard gravel below. The entrance was at the weat side, where the 
wall thickened from about 10 feet to nearly 13 feet. The entrance 
passage was in two sections, the outer narrow, the inner wider, the 
division being caused by two door cheeks, one at ench side. The checks 
consisted of fairly heavy flat stones built in at right angles to the line 
of the passage. On the inside at either side of the entrance (fig. 12) 
were two massive upright stones. On the left-hand side of the outer 
section (looking outward) a heavy slab placed horizontally low down 
had fallen slightly out of position. Another was found lying in the 
passage, The outer section of the passage was about 3 feet wide at 
the level of the ground, but narrowed to 2 feet 7 inches at a height of 
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Khont oO feet. In the inner section, the heavy stones placed at the 
inner end were+ feet inches apart at bottom and 4 feet 2 inches apart 
at top. Each of the door checks projected 8 inches, On the outside, 
shiightly to the south of the entrance passage, ond resting obliquely ov 
stones fallen from the wall was-a sidh 4 feet long, 1 foot 24 inches thick, 
and 2 feet 44 inches wide, which had apparently served as a lintel, 
Its weight would be rather ovey a ton, 

In respect of objects recovered, the results were disappointing. The 
first day produced the half of «a quern found ty course of clearing the 
arface, ani quite near the top. Small shapeless pieces of irom were 





Fig. 12 View of the Douwway of the Fort, inthe iri mieten, 


found from thine to time, one of which showed a minute trace of bronse, 
A well-formed bone bodkin and another implement of bone were found 
in the lower strata, also a stone spinning whorl, A number of cireular 
stone dises were found, varying in dinineter from 24 inches to 5. or 6 
inches. Three fireplaces were found: one. by the side of the wall 
right opposite the door, had left distinet traces of smoke on the stones 
of the wall. Another was near the wall at the north-west side: near 
it the spinning whorl was found. The third was about the middle 
of the southern or lower half, It-was backed by two stories set upright 
with their edges touching no en aarige les of nhout dao: one af these Ware ti 
regular flat oblong about 18 inches bv 10 inches; the other wae the broken 
half of a much worn quern. All the fireplices, of course, contained 
chareoal, though not mi any great quantity. Charcoal appeared alsa 
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over the whole of the floor, not in a continuous layer, but thinly; here 
and there a small pocket of it appeared. The charconl showed up 
well against the sand and gravel of the floor. No pottery was found. 
In the lower (or southern) half especially we came aeross a number of 
shapely flat stones, which may have been used for some purpose, They 
were scarcely humerous enough to have formed a pavement, and they 
were in great disorder. It is unfortunate that no relies were found 
to which an approximate date ean be assigned, The result, however, 
shows that the place was a fortified residence, inhabited by a people 
who used iron, who groand, and therefore grew, corn, and who span, 
and therefore possessed wool and sheep. The round disés of stone may 
have been used as coverings of jars, and, if so, the absence of 
pottery is the move remarkable. This evidence of agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits is borne out by the position of the structures, 
Every one of these which I examined is either on or near what is now 
cultivated land. As to choice of situation, it appears to have been often 
determined by the extent of view, but seldom or perhaps never by 
strength of. position. Nearness to water seems to have been of no 
special consequence, In every case that [ have seen, however, the 
site has been chosen with regard to some pnss or passes 

The fort excavated was, perhaps, not a good example in respect 
of its masonry, Its door arrangements may be compared with those 
ileseribed by Dr Christison in his excavation of Suidhe Cheanathaidh, 
Kilehrenan (Proceedings, vol. xxv.) Indeed, 1 feel fairly certain that 
the fort on Swidhe Cheanathamdh is to be classed with those T have 
heen describing, though in its diameter it resembles the broch. This 
latter fort was stated to myself on good suthority to have been 16 feet 
high in living memory. My informant told Dr Christison that it had 
been 20 feet to 50 feet high in his father’s time. No doubt the quality 
of the masonry may have varied, but I imagine that a wall 4 feet 
high of the sort of masonry seen at Borenich would have been 
rather « source of danger than 4 means of defence to the occupants. 

In respect of distribution, these structures appear to be the typical 
ones in the district immediately south of the Grampians from the 
valley of the Tay to the Western Sea, and probably from Tay to Forth. 
North of the Grampians, at least from Caithness to Inverness-shire 
inclusive, they seem to be very rare. Mr A, O. Curle, however, in his 
Report on the Ancient Monuments of Sutherland, describes a structure 
apparently of the same type, near Achinduich, Invershin (p. 21) This 
“fortified enclosure” had a wall 10 feet thick, except at the entrance, 
which was 14 feet. The entrance passage is 3 feet wide, and faced west. 
Internal diameters measure 51 feet from north to south and 48 feet 
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from east to west. IT am not aware of uny sure couse in Ross or 
Inverness. Dr Christison’s paper on the Forts of Lorn, however, has 
some instinces, in addition to those mentioned above, which appear 
similar, On p. S8 of vol. xvii of the Old Stat, deeownt of the parish of 
Lecropt. written by the Rev, Dr James Robertson, minister of Callander, 
there is described a chain of forts, called Avers, that run along the north 
side of the valley of Menteith. They appear to be similar to those 
deseribed by me, but 1 have not seen them, Aver can hardly be dis- 
sociated from Welsh corr, a castle, and. on that supposition. would imply 
strong Welsh influence. 

In my former paper [suggested that these structures were connected 
with the Verturiones or men of Fortrenn, the ancient province between 
Forth and Tay. Since it was written, additional experience has deepened 
the impression of « tribal origin. Tt is specially instractive to consider 
these midland structures alongside of the totally different class of forti- 
fied residence 66 typical of the counties of Midlothian, Haddington, and 
Peobles, that is, of the district of the ancient Guododin or Votadini. I 
venture to think that it might be worth while, given a sufficient induction, 
to consider Hirst, the geographical distribution of the various types of 
fort, and, thereafter, how far that typical distribution corresponds with 
whut is known of ancient tribal divisions. 
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NOTES ON SOME ABERDEENSHIRE SCULPTURED STONES AND 
CROSSES. By JAMES RITCHIE, F.E.LS., Conn. Mem. 5.A.So0r. 


The following notes contain information regarding Sculptured Stones 
at (1) Balhaggardy, (2) Banchory House, (3) Nether Corskie, (4) Park 
House, (5) Percylieu, (6) Newbigging of Leslie, and (7) Rothiebrisbane 
and Fyvie; and regarding Crosses at (1) Ellon, (2) Mill of Crathes, 
(3) Banchory Ternan, and (4) Dunecht: and lost Stones at (1) Leys of 
Dummuies and (2) Turriff. 


I. ScuLrTvuRED STONEs, 


1. Balhagyardy.—The farm of Balhaggardy is situated nearly two 
iniles from Inverurie, on the site of the battle of Harlaw, about half of 
the area of the battlefield being included in it, One of the ancestors 
of the present tenant, Mr Maitland, is said to have fought at the battle, 
and the farm has been occupied by the same family for a very long 
time. The village of Harlaw, which stood near the western end of the 
battlefield, has totally disappeared, though on its site stone whorls, 
such as were used on spinning-wheels, are occasionally turned up by 
the plough. Mr Collie, the proprietor of Harlaw House, has a fine 
collection of these and other objects of antiquity, many of which have 
been gathered on the battlefield in the immediate neighbourhood of his 
residence. 

Though “Balhaggardy” means “the Priest's Residence,” no trace 
of a chapel or graveyard is now to be seen in the neighbourhood, but 
a portion of a sculptured stone (fig. 1) is built into the wall at the back 
of the old farmhouse of East Balbaggardy, The stone has been cut 
by the builders in order to be used as « lintel over the back door of the 
house, It is of reddish granite, similur to that found on Bennachie, 
and measures 5 feet 8 inches long, and 10 inches broad. Its thickness 
is hidden in the depth of the wall, The figure incised on its surface 
is incomplete, but appears to be a portion of the double-disc or spectacle 
ornament with the Zshaped line crossing it. The dise is formed of 
three concentric circles, the outer one of which measures 15 inches in 
diameter. The building has been carefully examined to discover if 
possible the remaining portion of the sculpturing, but without success. 
There are, however, several pieces of apparently the same kind of 


granite built into the walls near the sculptured stone, and very 
Vou. XLIX 3 
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possibly one of these may have the missing portion of the tigure 
hidden on its inner side, This, of course, cannot be vertlied until the 
house is pulled down, and though it is no longer used as a dwelling, 
but only as a store-honse, the walls are substantial, and may yet 
stand for many a year. The farms of Brandsbutt and Drummies, each 
of which hes a seulptured stone, are both within sight of Balhaggardy, 
Brandsbutt being about a mile to the south-east, and Drummies nearly 
the same distance to the south-west, 

2. Banchory Houwse—Banchory House stands on the south side of 
the Dee about one mile west from the Aberdeen tramway terminus ut 
Bridge of Dee. Though it is actually within the county of Kincardine, 
it is so cloxe to the city of Aberdeen that ita seulptured stones may he 
eanvenientiy included in the present paper, Banchory House is now 





Pin t.. Stone ot Balbiguooniy. 


the residence of Sir David Stewart, but it formerly belonged ta Mr 
Alexander Thomson, a noted antiquary of his day. In May IS88 he 
read o paper before the Society of Antiquaries of Seotland in which 
he described the sculptured stones which had been found at Dinnneair, 
un wolated rock close to the shore on the south side of Strathlethan 
Bay about halfway between Stonehaven and Dunnottar Castle. These 
stones he afterwards removed to his residence at Banchory House, 
and after his death they were lost sight of, so that, though they are 
described and figured in Dr Stuart's Sevlpture? Stones of Seoflandd, 
they were regarded as lost when Larly Christian Monuments was 
published by the Society. Fortunately they have not really been lost. 
A survey of the antiquities of the valley of the Dee has for some 
time back been carried on for the Aberdeen Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society, and, while assisting in carrying out the survey, 
Miss A. M. Davidson, Heaconstield Place, Aberdeen, ascertained that 
the stones are still at Banchory House. Four of them (fig. 2) are built 
into the inner side of the eastern wall of the fruit-garden, and were 
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during the summer almost completely hidden by a plum tree which 
was trained against the wall. The fifth stands in the middle of a plot 
in the flower-garden close to the south side of the house. 

No, 1, the upper stone in the wall, has inscribed on it two figures: 
the fish symbol, and, just above its head, a triangle with a central 
dot. These are plainly figured in Dr Stuart’s Sculptured Stones, but 
now, through the netion of the weather, they are very faint, nany of 
the details of the fish being indistinct and the triangle having almost 





Fig, 2. Soulptured Stowen bullt info the Garden Wall at Banchory House, 


completely disappeared. Directly underneath is placed a slightly 
larger stone (No. 2) with the double-dise or spectacle symbol and 
the Zshaped rod incised upon it, The incisions are deeply cut, and 
the figures on this stone are quite distinct. The Zshaped rod is of a 
peculiar form, the ends being ornamented by elaborate carving not 
placed so symmetrically on each side as is usual The lines joining 
the two dises also curve outwards instead of bending towards each 
other in the centre as in the ordinary form of the symbol. The 
whole figure appeara to be rather carelessly drawn. No. 3 is placed 
on the left of the double-dise stone. It is « smaller stone and has 
incised on it # triangle with a crescent placed across it. The lines of 
the figure are curefully drawn, though the incisions are narrow and 
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shallow. The upper tine of the crescent rests upon the apex of the 
triangle, No other figure exactly similar to this is known, though 
the Golspie oghum-inseribed stone, now in Dunrobin Museum, has 
on the back o ereseent crossed by a triangle whose apex, however. 
points downwards, instead of upwards as in the Banchory House 
example. Stone No. 4 is at the right-hand side of the centre stone. 
It is 4 small reddish-coloured block on which is incised a small figure 
consisting of two rudely drawn circles touching each other, A hollow 
dot oceupies the centre of each cirele, The figure appears to be an 
elementary form of the douwble-dise symbol without the Z-shaped rod, 





Fiz. & Sculptured Stone (No. 5) at Banchory Hono. 


These are all the stones which are built into the garden wall, but 
there is another stone (No. 4) close to the south side of the house. 
It has on the front the double-dise symbol crossed by the Z-shaped 
rod (fig. 3). The dises are each formed of two concentric cireles with 
a hollow dot in the centre, The end of the rod in the figure given in 
Dr Stourt’s Sculptured Stones has several elaborate Hourishes on it, 
[t is doubtful, however, if all these really belong to the rad. There 
are several marks on this part of the stone caused apparently by the 
tools of the masons who had cut down the stone for building purposes, 
and it is difficult to distinguish the original design from the newer 
lines, Dr Stuart does not seem to have observed the symbols on the 
back of this stone (Hg. 4, probably because they are very foint and 
incomplete. They are vot mentioned either in Seu/ptured Stones or 
in Early Christian Monuments, They are two in number and con- 
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sist of a portion of the esp or flower symbol and one side of the 
mirror. The greater parts of these symbols have been cut away, only 
an indistinct fragment of each remaining. There is also a small 
cup-mark on this side of the stone. 

3. Nether Corskie.—At Nether Corskie near Waterton of Eeht, 
about twelve miles west of Aberdeen, there are two standing stones 
which are said to be all that remain of a stone cirele which formerly 
stood there. The western stone has two eup-marks on it; one on the 
south face, and the other on the west one. These stones have long 
been known, but only within the last few months has it been discovered 





Fig. 4. Symbols on the Back of the Banchory Stone, No, 5 


that the cup-marked stone is also a symbol-bearing one. The origin 
of this discovery was as follows. The stones were for long thickly 
overgrown with lichen, and the symbols, being very slightly incised, 
were quite hidden by the growth. But some nine years ago the 
farmer on whose ground the stones stand chanced to have a horse 
which had contracted mange, an infectious skin disease. To keep it 
apart from the other animals on the farm, it was put into the standing- 
stones field, where it naturally used the stones as rubbing-posts, After 
it had recovered, the farmer whitewashed the stones fully halfway up 
with hot lime to destroy any traces of infection which might cling to 
them. The hot lime destroyed the lichen on the portion of the stones 
which had been painted with it, and was in course of time itself 
washed off by the winter rains. Last autunm Miss Davidson visited 
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the stones and noticed the symbols, and to her belongs the eredit of 
having added a new symbol-bearing stone to our lists. How 
improhable it seems that the taking of munge by a farmers horse 
could have any effect in inereasing our knowledge of antiquity! and 





Fig. i, Stone wt Nether Corvin, 


yet it has resulted in the discovery of a» symbol-bearing monument 
dating from esrly Christian times, 

The stone (fig. 5) is of grey granite with a very rough surface, the 
larder crystals of the stone standing prominently forward. The 
symbols appear to have been only slightly incised and have suffered 
much from exposure to the weather, so that they are now rather frint 
and require a strong side light to render them at all distinet. As the 
stone faces south-east, the carvings are best seen in strong sunlight 
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shortly before eight o'clock in the morning and about four in the 
afternoon. The symbols are two in number, the mirror and comb to 
the right and the mirror-case to the left, and both are placed side by 
side and about halfway up the southern face of the stone. The mirror 
is formed of two concentric circles half an inch apart, the inner one 
faint and in some parts incomplete, The outer one measures LH inches 
in dinmeter, and the inner one 10 inches. The handle is of « common 
form, consisting of two circles joined by a double line, the apper circle 
being attached to the body of the mirror. The whole figure measures 
17 inches from top to bottom. The comb is placed to the right of 
the body of the mirror and is formed of three lines joined together 
at the ends, the upper one being bent slightly upwards near the centre. 
The comb measures 6 inches long by 3 inches broad. The mirror-case 
is at the left side of the mirror, It is also formed of two circles, but 
they are not concentric, being further apart at the top than at the 
bottom, and the inner one jis also imperfect. The outer circle is of 
the sume size as the mirror, 11 inches in diameter, but the inner one 
is only 74 inches. The projecting part at the bottom of the figure is 
formed of single lines and is 6 inches wide at the base, the sides being 
slightly curved. The whole figure is 15 inches in length from top 
to bottom. 

4, Park House.—In the grounds of Park House, some eleven miles west 
of Aberdeen and nearly two miles from Park Station on the Deeside 
Railway, there stands a sculptured stone (fig, 6) which has several 
times been somewhat incorrectly figured. It is placed on a pedestal, 
on the front of which «a copy of the symbols has been so incorrectly 
carved as to bear only a general resemblance to the original Neither 
are the figures in Senl/ptured Stones, vol. L, plate 12, and Karly Christian 
Monuments, Part 111. p. 180, quite satisfactory. This doubtless arises 
from the faint character of the incised lines and the shady place where 
the stone has been erected. It stands in a wood on the north side 
of one of the walks in the grounds of Park House and between the 
walk and the railway. Several attempts were made to photograph it, 
but these were rendered unsatisfactory by the shadow of a tree which 
fell on the surface of the stone and hid the carving just at the time 
of day when it should have been most clearly seen. It was only by 
returning to the place in mid-winter, when the trees were bare of 
leaves, that a satisfactory photograph was at last obtained. This shows 
that the upper symbol on the stone is not “the two-legged rectangle 
crossed by the Z-shaped rod,” as suggested in Karly Christian Monuments, 
but rather that symbol which has been variously taken to represent 
either a flower or an ornamented cap. The comb on the lower part 
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of the stone shows some traces of teeth which are not represented on 
either of the drawings to which reference has been made. 

5. “ Percylien” Stone—In vol, xliv. of the Proceedings for 1908-10, 
pp. 200-12, the wanderings of the Pereylieu sculptured stone were 
described—from its original site at Hillhead of Clatt to Percylieu, 





Fig. &. Sculptured Stone at Park House. 


thence to Cransmill at the head of the Kirkney Burn, and from 
that to Mytice near Gartly. But its wanderings were not then ended, 
and it is now my duty to chronicle another removal. The fact of its 
having been removed from its original site without the consent of 
the owner of the estate was brought to the notice of the present 
proprietor, Mr ©. E. N, Leith Hay of Leith Hall. To prevent its 
ultimate loss, he laid claim to it, and after some delay his claim was 
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stknowledged, and he was enabled to remove it to his residence ut 
Leith Hall, near Kennethmont Station on the Great North of Scotland 
Railway, where it now lies 

&. Newhigging of Leslie—For many years there stood in the garden 
beside the farmhouse of Newbigging of Leslie a small sculptured stone 
(fig. 7) having incised on its face the figure of a hound or wolf and a 
mirror and comb along with « rectangular symbol which has heen 
taken to represent a case for holding a book or a manuseript. This 
iuteresting stone ia no longer to be found at Newbigging. On the 





Fig. 7. Sculpted Stone, formerly at New higwinge if Lasalle, 
now removed to Leith Hall. 


removal of the Inst tenant, the proprietor, Myr Leith Hay, had it taken 
to Leith Hall, where it now stands mb the side of one of the walks in 
the garden. These two stones, Percylieu and Newbigging, are now in 
safety, but they are exposed to the weather, which in time will donbtless 
damage, if not destroy, the symbols carved on them. Surely it ts 
therefore permissible to hope that their wanderings may not yet be 
quite ended, but that they aay have a final removal to some suitable 
museum, either the national one in Edinburgh or the local one in 
Aberdeen, where they would be carefully preserved, and be available for 
inspection by those imterested in them. 

7 Rothiebrishbane and Fyoie—There formerly stood in the garden 
at Rothiebrishane, near Fyvie, a etulptured stone which was originally 
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found covering a drain in the neighbourhood and was reseued from its 
lowly position by Mr Hay Chalmers; « well-known locul antiquary, Tf 





Fik. % Sculptared Stine hatlt int die Wall of the Sow Galle 
of thy Parish Church at Fyvle. 


has on its face two symbols, the upper one being the horseshoe and 
the lower one a symbol consisting of three amuall circles within 1 larger 
one. If these be Christian symbols, as ix generally believed, this latter 
one seams to suggest the Trinity. 
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Another sculptured stone formerly occupied a position in the front 
wall of what in former times was the schoolhouse in Fyvie, but whieh 
was latterly used asa shop, It had on the upper portion a part of the 
crescent symbol erossed by the V-shaped rod, and below this the long- 
jawed animal or “elephant” symbol with o mirror in front of its head. 
It is thus in construction somewhat similar to the Newbigging stone, 
the “elephant” taking the place of the hound or wolf and apparently 
looking into the mirror. This, however, may not be intended, but may 
simply arise from the symbols being placed together. Though these 
two stones are no longer to be found in their former places, they 
have not been removed from the district, When the parish church of 
Fyvie was enlarged a number of years ago the gable had to be rebuilt, 
and the two sculptured stones which were built into it had therefore 
to be removed. 

One of these stones contained on the upper portion half of the 
double-dise or “spectacle” symbol, below which was an eagle with 
both head and tail broken off. The other stone was ornamented with 
triangular interlaced work within a square, and an oblong containing 
a somewhat irregularly drawn key pattern, and perhaps it may have 
originally formed part of the shaft of a cross, 

When the new gable was erected, Dr Milne, the parish minister, 
seized the opportunity to gather together the sculptured stones of the 
parish and have them built into it (fig. 8), The oblong stone now stands 
in the centre, with the Rothiebrisbane stone above it, the eagle stone 
on the right, and the stone from the old schoolhouse on the left. While 
these stones are doubtless in a safer position than formerly, it cannot 
be said that their situation is yet altogether satisfactory. They are 
exposed to the weather, and, as ivy has been planted along the base 
of the guble, there is the danger that at some future time they may 
he overgrown and hidden. They should be placed under cover in some 
easily accessible museum, say at Edinburgh or Aberdeen. 


Il, Crosses. 


1. Ellon.—At the outside of the north-east window of the parish 
church of Ellon on the right-hand side just above the window-sill 
and close to the stair leading down to the cellars underneath the 
church, there is a carved stone (fig..0). It is of reddish granite, and 
measures 30 inches in length, 12 inches in breadth, and 8 inches in 
thickness up to the woodwork of the window, which prevents the full 
thickness of the stone from being measured, It has been trimmed to 
fit its position in the window, and in so doing a considerable portion 
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of the design has been cut away. It is thus somewhat difficult to any 
exactly what it looked like when complete, but it seems to be a portion 
of nw cross: the arms of which were themselves croxslets, 
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Fig. i. Seulptuved Stone at Bilan. 


2 Mil of Crothes.—Tn the walla of the far m-stending of Mill of Crathes, 
alwut half a mile west of Crathes railway station, two small crosses 





Pig. i. Sealptared Cross in Wall ar Mill of Crarhes. 


have recently been discovered. No, | (fig. 10) is built inte « low wall 
directly opposite the door of the poultry-house, The stone on which 
it is cut is a hard diorite (jor “blue heathen,” as it ix locally termed), 
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and measures 3 feet 1 inch long and 5 inches broad at one end, tapering 
to 4 inches at the other. The cross itself is an equal-armed one, drawn 
within «a circle 6 inches in diameter, and the arms of the cross are 
formed by two diameters of the circle crossing each other at right 
angles, The area of the cirele is thus divided into four equal portions, 
and in the centre of each there is a small circular dot or hollow, balf 
an inch in diameter. The incised lines forming the cross and tte 
enclosing cirele are also half an inch in width, The cross has no shaft 
attached to it, In size and appearance it is not unlike the head of 





“ig. 11. Stone with Cross lig lh inle jie Wall of the Farntieteading at ATU) af Cratlies. 


the cross on the Tofthills cup-marked stone described in vol. xliv. of 
the Proceedings, pp. 3212, It is nlso very similar in design to the eros 
on the pavement below the tower of the Parish Church of Monymusk, 
described and figured in vol, xly. of the Proceedmgs, p. 345, The 
Monymusk Cross, however, is somewhat larger in size, and lacks the 
four rounded hollows which are present on the Mill of Crathes one. 
This eross is said to have origmally stood near Cannieshill at the side 
of an old drove round leading down to a ford over the Dee, and about 
half a mile distant from ita present site at Mill of Crathes. It is 
traditionally said to huve been « “WQead mark” or “denth mark,” and 
may thus have been originally erected to mark the spot where some 
traveller on the old drove road came to «a sudden or violent end. 

No. 2 (fig. 11) is built into the outside of the east wall of the farm- 
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steading close to the level of the ground. The stone is of grey grauite, 
4 inches long and [2 inches broad, and the cross occupies the full 
length and breadth of the stone. The arms of the cress are 5 inches 
wide, and the incised lines by which they are bounded are 1 inch 
wide. This stone, like many others, has unfortunately been trimmed 
for building purposes by the masons, so that the original size of the 
cross and whether or not it had a shaft. cannot now be ascertained, 
Where it originally came from is not known, and as there is no old 





Pig. 12, Seolptured Crocs at Baunhory Tertan, 


chapel or graveyard in the neighbourhood from which it is likely to 
have been taken, « probable suggestion is that it may have marked 
the solitary burial-place of someone who had been drowned in attempt- 
mg to cross the neighbouring ford over the Dee. . 
4. Banchory Ternon—In the north wall of the manse garden at 
Banchory Ternan, facing the Aberdeen turnpike road, there is a small 
stone on. which is carved the head and a portion of the shaft of an 
ancient wheel cross (fig. 12). The stone is a small block of Eneiss, 
measuring 144 inches long and 10 inches broad, and the cross has been 
formed by cutting away the stone surrounding it so as to leave the 
figure slightly raised, The stone has evidently been long exposed to 
the weather, and the outline of the cross is therefore somew hat 
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indistinct. It is thus rather difficult to find, but fortunately on the 
other side of the road directly opposite the cross there are two large 
stones built into the dyke, which thus serve to locate it. These large 
stones are traditionally reported to be the remains of 4 stone circle 
which formerly stood on the spot. They have more the appearance, 
however, of cist stones than of pillar stones, though of course 4 cist 
may have bean connected with the circle. Another way of finding 
the eross is to measure a distance of 27 feet 3 inches westwards from 
the edge of the back door leading into the manse garden, at about 
1 foot above the level of the footpath, This will lead to the centre 
of the cross, The stone on which it is carved is built into the wall in 
such m way that the cross lies on its side with the head pointing to 
the east. The arms of the cross are 1) inches in breadth except at the 
points of intersection, where they are narrowed by semicircular hollows 
Ij inches in diameter. The circle surrounding the cross is also 14 inches 
in width, and its diameter is 10 inelies, so that it just touches the edges 
of the stone. The shaft is 2 inches broad, but only 44 inches of its 
length are left. My attention was first drawn to this cross and to those 
nt Mill of Crathes by Mr A, Macdonald, M.A., Crossroads, Durris, who 
takes a great and intelligent interest in antiquarian mutters, and whose 
knowledge of the local antiquities is extensive and accurate. Tt is 
doubtless this cross that is referred to by Mr Jervise in his Epittiepls 
and faecriptions, voli. p. 6, as “the fragment of a coffin slab which 
exlibite the top of a wheel cross built into « dyke near the manse” 
(of Banchory Ternian), 

4. Dunecht.—Dunecht House stands folly twelve miles west of Aber- 
deen, To the west of it nbout a mile distant there rises a cone-shaped 
hill known as the Barmekyn of Echt, on the top of which is an ancient 
fort defended by five ramparts which surround the hill. It is one of 
the most interesting hill forts in the district, and would be well worth 
proper investigation, which it is to be hoped it will get at no distant 
date. About eighty years ago, when some of the ground on the slope 
of the hill was being trenched, a carved stone was found which was 
afterwards built into a dyke on the farm of Upper Mains of Echt. 
There it remained for about « quarter of a century, when it was taken 
out of the dyke anid removed te Dunecht House The estate changed 
hands more than once, and the stone (fig. 13) was lost sight of for a 
time, but bas now been recovered. At present it lies, almost hidden, 
flat on the ground under a beech tree to the north-west of the lown- 
tennis court, which is a little to the south and directly in front of 
Dunecht House. It is of grey granite, somewhat irregular in shape, 
and measures 3 feet 2 inches at greatest length, and 2 feet 3 inches at 
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greatest breadth. Inseribed on its surface is a small cross with slightly 
expanded ends, surrounded by « circle 1 foot 10 inches in diameter, the 
incised line of which it is formed being 14 inches wide and 1 inch deep. 
The cross within the circle is 7 inches long and 64 inches broad, formed 
of incised lines 3 inch wide and about half an inch deep. The cross 
itself is in form very like that in the churchyard of Monymusk (figured 
on the upper half of p. 348 of vol. xlv. of the Proceedings), which, 
however, has no circle surrounding it. A drawing of the Dunecht 
stone appears in Seulptured Stones, but it had apparently been lost 
when Karly Christian Monuments was published, for it is not tigured 
in that work, which makes only a slight reference to it. 





Fig th Seniptured Stone at Dunecht. 


On the east side of Upper Mains, near which the stone was originally 
found, lies the land of Meanecht or Monecht, formerly called Monks’ 
Echt, which in the early half of the thirteenth century came into the 
possession of the Abbey of Scone. This in all likelihood accounts for 
the presence of the Cross stone in the neighbourhood. 


lif. Sevuprerep Srones sow Lost. 


1. Leys of Dummuies—One would naturally suppose that after the 
diligent search for sculptured stones that has been going on for many 
years and the large number that have been discovered, there would be 
very few unfound, This is probably the case, and those that are 
atill unknown are more likely to be small fragments than large stones. 
One lost stone will be found some day at Leys of Dummuies, a farm 
about two miles south-east of Huntly on the road leading to Insch 
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through the Glens of Foudland. A fragment of a seulptured stone from 
this place is now preserved in the Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh ; the 
other portion lies buried somewhere in the field behind the farm-steading, 
where the stone originally stood. But the late Mr George Smith, the 
farmer in whose time the stones were removed, told me that another 
stone with carving on it was used as a foundation stone in the building 
towards the west of the steading, Unfortunutely he was unable to 
deseribe the carving, and it is now completely hidden, but the recording 
of its burial here may perhaps at some future time, when the steading 
is again rebuilt, lead to its recovery. 

2 Turriff—A small stone containing a portion of the crescent with 
V-shaped rod is built into the outside of the wall at the manse garden 
of Turriff. ft is figured and described on p. 187 of Early Christian 
Monuments. But another inscribed stone is said to lie under one of the 
piers of the bridge over the burn between the town of Turriff and the 
railway station, There was a faint tradition that a large pillar stone 
with an inseription on its face had been removed from its site on a 
neighbouring estate and utilised in the building of the earlier bridge. 
This seems to have been forgotten when the bridge was being rebuilt 
some years ago, for no one made search for it, The workmen, however, 
noticed the stone, but unfortunately did not draw the attention of 
anyone interested in such matters to their discovery until the building 
was too far advanced to allow of anything being done for its inspection 
or recovery. 

It seems to be abundantly clear from the vicissitudes to which many 
of the stones mentioned in this paper have been subjected, that there is 
# real danger of some of them going astrny and becoming lost—a fate 
which has overtaken many others. And even at the best they are 
exposed to the weather and the inevitable decay which that causes. It 
seems 4 pity that this should be so, and that monuments, many of which 
are peculiar to Scotland, should not be better looked after and preserved 
as a precious heritage. But public interest In these monuments is 
gradually extending, and the Commission on Ancient Monuments in 
Scotland, at present sitting, will doubtless be able to de something to 
‘preserve them intact for posterity. 
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II. 


REPORT ON THE PARTIAL EXCAVATION OF DUN BREAC, SKIPNESS. 
By ANGUS GRAHAM, F.S.A.5cor. 


The site of this fort is behind the village of Skipness, about half a 
mile due north of the west end of Skipness Bay. It can be found on 
the inch ordnance map, bat it is not marked on the map in Dr 
Christison’s Karly Fortifications in Scotland. The fort was built on a 
mound, on the left side and near the top of a deep ravine, through 
which the Skipness Burn runs before it turns into the village. The 
mound is thus bounded on the SW. side by «# precipice, which falls 
05 feet into the burn, and on the others by a more or less crescent-shaped 
hollow. the middle of which divides it from the hill-side on the NE., 
while the horns fall steeply to the barn at points above and below the 
precipice. The sides of the ravine below the fort are precipitous and 
rocky. 

As # consequence of its position the fort would probably have been 
more useful as a place of refuge than for any strategic purpose. It 
does not command the shore, as the medimyal castle does, nor is it 
near any round or track, But it is so placed as to obtain a view of 
the whole of Kilbrennan Sound, and of a great part of the Sound of 
Bute: it would also have been difficult for strangers to find. It resembles 
nearly all the other forts of the district in the insufficiency of its water- 
supply; for although it overhangs the burn, to carry water up such a 
difficult slope in the face of any opposition, would have been impossible. 

No traditions about the fort exist in the place except that smugglers 
are said to have kept a look-out there. 

Before the excavation began, the fort appeared simply as « mound 
with « flat top and sides covered with tumbled stones. No part of 
the wall is standing above the level of the top. The whole mound 
is overgrown with trees, and a path that is certainly modern in its 
present form, leads up the NE. side. The shape of the top, as may be 
seen from the plan (fig. 1), is a rough circle from which « segment is 
missing on the SW. The length from N. to 8, is 58 feet, and the greatest 
breadth from E. to W. is 58 feet. The fort thus comes into Dr 
Christison's “very small” class, There is a fall of 5 feet from the highest 
to the lowest point of the flat top. 

The work done on the fort has consisted of clearing the tumbled 
stones away from what remains of the walls, and of excavating part 
of the interior. 
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The Watl—As has been said already, the upper part of the wall 
has quite disappeared; but stone-work remains below on the faces of 
the mound, and from this it is possible to form some idea of the position 
and size of the wall. Yet even what remains has been so much damaged 
by the roots of the trees, and by the slipping of the stones themselves, 
that there are only a few pieces of masonry left sufficiently complete 
to be safely taken as evidence. These are indicated on the plan 
(fig. 1).. The best of them is near the precipice on the SE. face. The 
most probable conclusion that can be drawn from these pieces of 
masonry is that the slopes of the mound were faced with built stones 
at least to the level of the top of the hollow on the NE. side, and 
perhaps lower in places on the SEL; and that a wall rose from this 
facing, without the interruption of « terrace, at a level about 10 feet 
below the S. corner of the plateau. It will be seen from the plan 
that pieves of building form « fairly connected line round the moun, 
starting at this level and not varying very abruptly, though they are 
actually higher on the NE. The thickness of this wall can be estimated 
from the extent of the inhabited area on the top of the mound. 
Excavation shows that a floor (which will be alluded to later) extends, 
in this SE. part, to the very edge of the platean, where the slope of 
tumbled stone begins. The inside face of the wall therefore cannot have 
been farther in than the present edge of the plateau; and the stones 
at the edge probably belong to it, though no sign of it can be made 
out. This would give the wall a thickness, in this part, of about 
10 feet, or less, if batter is to be taken into account 

This view is supported by the results of cutting a trench into the 
wall on the N. face of the mound. This trench, which is marked on 
the plan, was driven in for 12 feet on a level 4 feet below the top. 
There were no facing-stones left at this place, but the trench was 
begun on what seemed to be a line between two existing pieces of 
masonry. The cutting was at first through masonry, and then rock 
was found at the bottom of the trench, on which the inner foundations 
of the wall seemed to be resting. The trench was then carried on above 
the rock, until it eame through the masonry to earth, in which there 
was a stratum containing charcoal and broken bone. The horizontal 
distance from the beginning of the trench to the inside of the wall 
in this place is 10 feet. 

This wall is not well built, Although it probably had a good face, 
inside it is composed of large stones packed with small ones, in such 
a way that the whole is not all firmly bound together. There are 
no bond-stones lying transversely in the wall; and in cutting the 
trench it was possible to pull out the stones without disturbing what 
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was left on one side and the other. In view of this fact, it is necessary 
to be cautious in holding that any small piece of fairly regular masonry 
must have been part of an outside face; the outer part of such a loose 
wall could easily slip away and leave some of the large stones of 
the inside in s deceptive position. There were no signs of any vitrifica- 
tion in the wall. 

The Entvance.-—At the top of the path which leads up the mound, 
there is a gap in the stonework that runs round the edge of the plateau. 
It is about 8 feet broad, and on the N, side of it there is a line of masonry 
2 feet high, which forms a step to the higher level of the plateau. An 
entrance like this would not be expected in any other fort, but the 
path that leads to it was certainly brought to its present form, if 
not built entirely, by a former proprietor of the place, who used also 
to keep a flagstaff on the mound. There is consequently a strong 
probability that the present entrance was made, or any earlier one that 
existed at the place was tampered with, at that time. A large tree that 
stands in the entrance has prevented any search for a threshold, 

This is not a likely place for an original entrance, as it is at the top 
of the shortest and easiest ascent from the hollow behind; to judge 
from other forts, it would more probably have been at a difficult place 
and near the precipice. Moreover, the wall is so ruinous that there 
may well have been such an entrance in another place, though no 
traces of it remain. 

The Interior.—Excavyation has been confined to the S, half of the 
plateau: the greater part of this has been cleared, and the rest has 
been investigated by means of small pits, It will be best to explain the 
results by reference to the plan, 

There is firstly a line of stonework, 1 foot high and I8 feet long, 
that lies to the S. of the centre of the plateau and looks like the 
lowest course of an internal division-wall. Another row of stones, 
but in this case standing on their edges, runs up te this from the 
NW... crosses it, and continues along the side of the paved aren. It 
is difficult to tind any explanation of these stones that stand on edge ; 
but it is possible that they may have been intended to keep an earthen 
floor in place. 

The paving to the S, of the masonry is made of thin split pieces 
of the local stone eked out with large pebbles. When first uncovered 
it was blackened with fire, and there were small pieces of bone and 
charcoal in the cracks, Near the edge of it there is a small square 
hole contained by four flat pieces of stone standing on end. It is 
44 inches across, and was full of blackened earth, 

In the S. corner there is another piece ‘of flooring, but at a level 
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1 foot lower than the paved area. In this floor there are several 
large flagstones, irregularly placed ; and the soil upon and between 
these was very much blackened and contained a great many chips 
of bone. Excavation came to an end here for lack of labour and expert 
help, so that the relation between this floor and the other paving 
could not be determined. However, a floor of earth and stones, on 
the same level as the paved area, lay over this flagged floor, and was 
destroyed in uncovering it, so there is some reason to think that these 
levels may represent two different periods of habitation. This earthen 
floor extends over the whole of the rest of the 8, and E. parts, as far 
as excavation has gone, The earth is discoloured with charcoal every- 
where, and is full of smooth rounded stones, either whole or split, 
many of which show traces of fire, There are also some larger stones, 
here and there, standing on their edges, The rock that comes up 
beside the paved ares was covered with a very hard and stony piece 
of this Hooring. 

In the E. corner some «mall pits were sunk; and these showed that 
a layer of blackened earth extends to the edge of the plateau, where 
the stonework of the wall begins. There were chips of stone and 
pebbles, also in these pits at the levels of the blackened earth; so no 
doubt the floor is the same as that which was uneovered near-by, These 
pieces of flooring in the pits appear to be at two different levels; but this 
cannot be made out with certainty, as the ground slopes slightly. 

Another inhabited floor lies inside the row of stones on edge. As 
far as excavation has gone, it has shown that there was here a floor 
of earth mixed with stones, lying on the nataral sandy clay, Some 
of the stones sre large, and are fixed more or less upright; the whole 
stratum is full of charcoal, and it was from this that two relics came 
which will be discussed later. The top of this stratum is 10 inches 
below the surface, but the thickness of it is difficult to determine, 
as some of it has been dug away. One solidly-made piece, however, 
seems to be at least 14 inches thick. This floor is no doubt the same as 
that which shows in the trench on the N, side. There it is also about 
10 inches below the surface, but a depth of $8 inches brings it down 
to the rock. The edge of the higher level, to the right of the entrance, 
was also investigated ; but this part seemed to be choked under the turf 
with broken stone, probably fallen from the wall. Signs of blackening 
were here also observed in the soil among the debris. 

The Relics.—Very few relics have been found in this excavation. 
It is possible that such a convenient precipice tempted the inhabitants 
to throw away useless things, which would otherwise have been trodden 
into the floor. No metal has been found, though we discovered a small 
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piece of iron-slag; and all the bone recovered was in very small frag- 
ments. The only stone objects that are of any interest are two oval 
pebbles of quartzite with longitudinal grooves in their flat sides, These 
objects are believed to have been used with a pointed object of iron 
as strike-lights, and are found in Scotland (chiefly in the North), im 
Scandinavia, and in some parts of Germany and Franee. A number 
have been found in brochs, and they are said to date from the early 
centuries of the Christian era, These pebbles therefore support the 
piece of slag in indicating an tron Age date for the fort. 

Another curious stone object was found below the level of the 
floor, or rather buried in the floor, 5 feet from the edge of the plateau, 
at about the middle of the SE. side. This was a block of stone, of 
a roughly cireular shape and irregular thickness, in the upper face 
of which a small round hollow had been ground. The hollow is 
2 inches across and one-third of an inch deep, und the surface in 
which it is sunk is naturally somewhat concave; so that the stone may 
perhaps have been used for some kind of pounding or grinding. When 
it was found, it was blackened like the earth in which it was lying. 


I wish to take this opportunity of thanking all those who have been 
so kind as to help in the excavation. 
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MonbDaAy, lth January 1915. 


Tur Hox. JOHN ABERCROMBY, LL.D.. President. 
in the Chair. 
A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected :— 
Corresponding Members. 


Murpo Morrisos, Bragor, Lewis, 
JOHN MATIESON, Ordnance Survey Office, 42 East Claremont Street. 


Fellows, 


Rev. W. 'T. Levon, Lanark. 
Jasies Roxaunson Lyin. Bantoseal, %) Blacket Place. 
Rev. D. G. Maxvei. Manse of Mertoun, St Bosawells. 


There was exhibited -— 


By Caartes BE. Wirrenaw, F.5,A, Scot. 
A dag, with snaphaunce lock and walnut stock, signed and dated RM. 
1625, (See the subsequent communication by Mr Whitelaw.) 


The following Donations wete announced -— 


By Jouwx Fremine, F.S.A. Scot. 


A Collection of Charters and other legal documents, thirty-nine in 
number, mostly of the sixteenth century, and relating to the town 
of Perth. 


By J, S, Fuemine, F.S.A. Seot., the Author, 
The Town-Wall Fortifications of Lreland. 


By His MAsesty’s GOVERNMENT, 
Calendar of Close Rolls. Richard IL. 1877-1381. 


By Lovpox Macqtrenx Dovenas. F.S,A. Scot... the Author. 
The Kilt: a Manual of Scottish National Dress. 


The following Communications were read:— 
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I. 


NOTES ON DUN AN JIARDHARD, A BROCH NEAR DUNVEGAN 
EXCAVATED BY COUNTESS VINCENT BAILLET DE LATOUR, 
UIGINISH LODGE, SKYE. By FRED. T. MACLEOD, F,S.A. Scot. 


In presenting these Notes of Countess Latour's work in connection 
with Don an Iardhard, an interesting broch in the Island of Skye, 
I desire to say that my connection with the matter began only after 
the exenwation work had been completed, and that my function aceord- 
ingly is merely that of recorder, Some idea of the extent of the work 
ean be formed from the fact that over one hundred full working days 
were occupied, involving the conveyance of men and necessary imple- 
ments a distance of two miles across Loch Dunvegan, While the 
entire excavation was carried out and personally superintended by 
Countess Latour, she desires to place on record her appreciation of 
the work done on her behalf by her manager, Donald Ferguson, and 
his nephews, Angus and Neil Ferguson. She also desires to express her 
thanks to MacLeod of MacLeod, upon whose estate the broch is situated, 
for permission to work it out, and to Mr John Mackenzie, FS.A. Seot., 
MacLeod’s factor, who kindly surveyed the building and prepared the 
accompanying plan and sketch of the entrance. 

Iardhard, upon which the “Dun” is situated, while, strictly spenking, 
@ peninsula, is practically an island about two miles to the north-weat 
of Dunvegan Castle. The English equivalent of the word * lardhard” 
is an exposed or windy headland. Differing from many of the * Duns” 
in Skye, which are placed on eminences a considerable height above 
sea-level, thix dun is built on a slight rise not more than 20 feet above 
the lowest level of the adjacent ground. This undoubted wenkness 
of position is counteracted by the existence of several natural mounds 
which formed a protection from sudden invasion. In addition, there 
are distinct evidences of artificial outworks which are not uncommon 
features of the Broch type of structure. 

The removal of the fallen masonry with which the whole interior 
was filled. owing to the great size and weight of individual stones, was 
a slow and dangerous piece of work. 

Fig. 1 is the ground plan, with (2) a sketch of the entrance. The scale 
of the plan is } of an inch to a foot. 

The main entrance, which enters from the west, is flanked on both 
sides by projecting masonry of the nature of a bastion, extending 
downwards to a point about 4 feet below the level of the main entrance. 
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Measured horizontally, this structure is 16 feet from east to west, 
and 22 feet 6 inches at its widest part, tapering to a width of 3 feet 
inches. A series of roughly formed steps leads from the main entrance, 
which is 24-88 feet above the level of the ground to the south, passing 
downwards through the bastion-like strueture, which ends at a level 
of 20°88 feet, and thence to their termination at a point 1080 feet 
above the said level. 

The outer circumference of the wall is about 174 feet; the inner 
circumference, 99 feet; the diameter of the outer circumference, 55 feet ; 
and the diameter of the inner circumference, 31 feet. The highest part 
of the building, which is the top of the north wall, is 28°63 feet from 
the level of the ground on the exterior and to the south; from the 
lowest of the series of steps to the top of the north wall, 1733 feet; 
from the entrance to the bastion to the same point, 775 feet; and 
from the level of the main entrance to the same point, 380 feet. The 
average thickness of the wall is about 12 feet. 

In describing the architecture and general features of the building, 
I propose to start from the main entrance on the west and then to 
deal in their order with the north-west, north, north-east, east, south- 
east, south, and south-west sections respectively. In so proceeding, 
it must not be taken that I am following the order of the actual 
working, The general principle upon which Countess Latour proceeded 
was first to locate an exposed section of the inner face of the wall. 
Having obtained that, the work proceeded as far as possible in a 
particular direction along that face, unless and until some difficulty 
arose necessitating an alteration of direction. All debris was carefully 
removed until the full height of the wall was revealed. All entrances 
leading to chambers in the wall, and the chambers themselves, were 
dealt with as they were encountered, Roughly, a full day's work 
consisted in the clearing out of a section 2 or 3 yards long by about 
1 yard wide, and examining that section for objects of interest before 
proceeding with further excavation. The result was tidy work from 
start to finish. The primary purpose was to disclose, and as far 
as possible preserve, what still remained in stu of the original 
construction; the second, to recover anything of archmological interest 
associated with the building and its occupants. So rigidly was this 
order of precedence adhered to, that if a stone individually of interest 
formed a necessary support to the masonry of the wall it was left 
in position. 

The main entrance through the wall is 12 feet in length, 3 feet t inch 
in width at its outer or western end, and 2 feet 9 inches in width at 
its inner or eastern end. Although the plan does not show it, there 
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are the nsnal rebates of either side between the exterior and the two 
guard chambers. Halfway through this entrance on both sides there 
are two passnge-ways leading to these guard chambers. The pnssage 
lending to the north guard chamber measures 3 feet by 1 foot 4 inches, 
the dimensions of the chamber itself being 7 feet by 4 feet 4 mches. 
The corresponding measurements applicable to the south guard chamber 
and its entrance are: length, 3 feet ? inches, and width, 1 foot 6 inches, 
and 6 feet by 4 feet 3inches. The north chamber is the hetter preserved 
of the two, the lintel above the entrance being still in sifu, Portions also 
of the roof! are still in position, showing the usual system of overlapping 
stones. There is, however, one feature present in the south chamber 
which is absent in the other, viz., a recess at the extreme south point, 
2) feet high, 1 foot 6 inches wide, and 1) feet deep (southwards). 

To the left or north of the main entrance, measuring along the inner 
face of the wall, at « distance of 15 feet 9 inches, is the entrance to 
another chamber much greater in area than either of the two justi 
mentioned. The entrance, which is roofed by a large slah, is about 
3 feet high, 3 feet 9 inches long, and 2 feet wide. The chamber itself 
measures 17 feet $ inches by 4 feet 6 inches. On the side opposite the 
entrance, and immediately facing it, the wallis buttressed, or projected, 
inwards, 2 feet 3 inchos by Dinches. There is also a recess 1 foot square 
hy 2) feet deep in the wall at the north-west corner of the chamber, 
This recess, at the time when the plan was prepared, was concealed 
from view. Fig. 3 shows the entrance to this chamber, 

Returning to the inner face of the wall, at a distance of 14 feet 6 inches 
from the last-mentioned entrance, the wall is again pierced by a 
pissage-woy, unrooted, 3 feet fi inches in length aud 2 feet 6 inches in 
breadth. This passage lends to another chamber, M feet 3 inches by 
4 feet. This chamber gives access to the staircase leading to the first 
gallery. Six steps of the stair remain im position. Fig. 4 shows the 
entrance to the chamber, and fig. 5 shows what remains of the 
stuircase. 

When working round this eastern section of the wall. an unexpected 
halt was caused by the obtrusion, practically at right angles, of another 
wall totally different in character from the main wall. So ragged was 
its formation that it was at first believed to be an immense mass of 
fallen stones, but after investigation it proved to be a wall varying 
from 3 to 5 feet in thickness and of varying heights, extending practically 
across the court to within a foot or two of the main entrance. The 
ill-formed character of this secondary wall, and its relation to the main 
wall, are shown in fig... 

On returning once more to the inner face of the maim wall, further 
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Entennee to the Chamber lewling to the Statr, 


Fig. 





Pig. 3. Entrance to Chamber with Buttress. 
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Fix. tl View of INvision Wall, with Maln Wall beyonil. 
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excavation disclosed yet another passage, 1 foot 6 inches wide. The 
course of this passage was followed, resulting in the discovery of a 
long chamber or gallery, 30 feet @ inches long and about 4 feet 6 inches 
wide ut the top. A few of the eovering stones remain in position here 
and there, which proved sources of trouble and danger in clearing out 
the debris which filled the thamber or gallery. 





Fi. 7. Seoondl Entrance on the East Side of the Dun, seen fron the Diteriur 


A second entrance to the broch from the outside was not expected, hut 
further work in the entrance to this chamber or vallery resulted in the 
discovery of a continuation across the gallery right through the thick- 
ness of the wall, At the point of exit the width is 2 feet 6 inches. 
Fig. 7 shows this second entrance as seen from the interior, with the 
lintel in position. Fig. § shows the situation as viewed from outside 
the “Dun.” 1 was at first inclined to regard the eastern section of 
this passage as foreign to the origmal scheme of construction, but an 
examination of the structure and the presence of the lintel at the 
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mouth of the exit, lend me to regard it as of the same period as the 
tain entrance on the west. I understand that, while not usual, two 
entrances from the outside have been known to occur, 

The building itself having been described, I next deal with the objects 
of interest that were recovered among the ashes and soil in the interior 
of the court, and in the various chambers and passages enumerated. 
The system followed in the search for relies was as follows, The seil and 
ashes were carefully lifted in a trowel, passed through the fingers, and 





Fig. & The Outer View of the Second Entrance. 


also examined by the eye. All objects, even the most doubtful in value, 
were laid aside for subsequent inspection, and the examined soil, ete. 
was passed into a box, which, when full, was emptied outside the * Dun.” 
The most interesting relic reeovered is a necklace of fifty-nine amber 
bends (fig. 0). Forty-eight of these beads were found under a slab in 
the entrance to the chamber immediately to the east of the north 
guard chamber. The slab was hollowed out on its under side, thus 
preventing the weight of the stone from resting on the beads, a fact 
which, in addition to the number of the beads, leads, [ think, clearly 
to the inference that this place was carefully selected as a safe hiding- 
place, The eleven additional beads which go to complete the necklace 
were found in clay overlying the subsoil beneath a small hearth in the 
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same chamber. Each of the beads is in form a section of a cylinder, 
varying in depth from 2 mm. to 6 mm. They have been carefully 
graduated to cause the necklace to taper to either end, the largest 
bends at the centre having a diameter of 12 cm., and those at the 
extremities of 7 mm. Further, to keep the beads in close contact on 
the curve, some of them have been fashioned with their opposite planes 
alightly converging, The extreme length of the necklace, following 





Fig. 0. Necklace of Ainber Beads, 


the curve when strung, is 10} inches. Along with the amber beads 
were found one large translucent spheroid bead (fig. 10, No. 2) of green 
giass, and two opaque beads of a reddish-brown colour (fig. 10, Nos, 5 
and 6), each in form a double truncated cone. Beads of the type of 
those forming the amber necklace have been found in Anglo-Saxon 
graves, and in similar graves beads of the type of the two opaque red 
beads are of frequent occurrence. Inside this chamber, in a corner, a 
fawn-coloured bead, with a spiral pattern (fig. 10, No. 1), was found, 
In the centre of the court, among the ashes and clay, a flat, opaque 
yellow bead (fig. 10, No.7) was unearthed; a similar bead was found at 
Traprain at the lowest level, from which the latest relics apparently 
VOL. XLIXx. 5 
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dated from the commencement of the second century of our era. At 
the base of the secondary wall a portion of yet another bead was 





Fig. 10. Beads of various kinds from Dun an Tardhard. 


discovered, of black glass, with streaks of blue and yellow which seem 
to have been twisted round it (fig. 10, No. 0). In addition, two more 
spheroid beads of green translucent glass were recovered (fig. 10, 





Fig, 1L. Oldect from Dun an Tardhard. 


Nos. 3 and 4), one at the floor level within the court, and the other at 
a high level in the main entrance passage.’ 

1 have considerable difficulty in discussing an object to which I 
cannot even give a name, but fig, 11, so far as form and design are 


t The small bead (fig. 10, No. &) eae not found le Dun an Lardhard, init was accideutally Included 
among the relics. 
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concerned, explains itself. It represents a hollow, baff-coloured piece 
of earthenware, about 2 inches long, 14 inches broad, and about 14 
inches high, crossed longitudinally and again transversely at the centre 
by a narrow band which conceivably represents a cord fastening a 
bale. The top, ends, and sides are fashioned with a series of pointed 
ovate impressions grooved on their surface. The material from which 
the object has been formed is of fine texture: on the surface in 
the interstices there is a trace of what may have been a white 
pigment or lacquer. It is light in weight and fragile. In composition, 
workmanship, and elaborateness of ornamentation it differs from all 
the other fragments of earthenware found in the broch. 

The objects in stone include a portion of an armilet (fig. 12) made 
of polished steatite, of the unusual breadth of 1,) inches; a per- 


Gap ¢ 


Fig. 1% Portion of an Armilet of Steatite. 





forated quern stone; three rubbing stones; a whetstone; two oval- 
shaped pebbles of quartzite with smooth surfaces and longitudinal 
grooves on each side, one of which, also abraded at both ends, 
shows on one surface a number of particles of iron oxide, in streaks, 
following the directions of the longitudinal grooves; three small flint 
scrapers and another piece of worked flint; three complete and one 
incomplete perforated sandstone whoris, one of them decorated with 
radial lines on one surface and a concentric incised circle on the 
other; also an oval pebble of quartzite measuring superficially 3}; inches 
by 3) inches, abraded at both ends, and which has been used as a 
hammer-stone, 

A large quantity of iron refuse or “clinker” was found, and some 
fragments of bolts. 

The pottery recovered from Dun an lardhard (figs. 13 and 14) is of 
special interest. It is for the most part formed from carefully washed 
or refined clay, devoid of stones or foreign matter: much of it 
ornamented either with incised diaper or chevron devices, with raised 
wavy lines, or circular impressions prodaved on an applied fillet. The 
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Fig. {% Pottery from Don an Llardharnd 
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Pig. 44, Pottery from Dun an Derdherd. 
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class of pottery resembles that found in the broch of Ayre, in Orkney, 
illustrated in the last volume of the Proceedings, also pottery found in 
kitchen middens, duns, and other sites in the Western Isles." 

Many of the pieces were found at the foot of the staircase. 

A collection of bones found has been kindly examined by Dr James 
Ritchie, D.Sc., whose Report is annexed. 

The relics have been presented to the National Museum of Antiquities 
by the Countess Latour. 


Notes ox tHE AximaAL Reaatns. By James Rrrewim, M.A. D.Se., 
Royal Scottish Museum. 


The very small collection of bones from this excavation represented 
only a few food animals, None of the bones examined showed direct 
traces of man’s handiwork, though a few had suffered damage from fire. 
The animals, remains of which have been identified, were >— 


L. Ox. A-single first incisor from a lower jaw. 

2 Goat, Capra hircus, Linnea, The skull of a young apecimen with horn 
cores, and upper jaws; nod several limb hones, 

3. ToRparyY SHEEP, Ovis aries, vor, palustris, Rittimeyer. A fow slender 
limb bones indicate this variety. 

4. A Gadoid Fish, the Lixs, Molva molva, Linnwus, An earbone (otolith), 
fragment of dentary and one or two other skull bones. 


LO) Beverlilge's Col anal Tiree, p. 17 of my. 
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NOTES ON CONTIN CHURCH, ROSS-SHIRE, WITH ITS SACRAMENT 
HOUSE, AND TWO SEPULCHRAL SLABS [NX THE CHURCHYARD, 
By Tore Rev. A. Cc. MACLEAN, Mrxtster or Cont, 


As Contin Church was dedicated in the name of St Maelrubha, the 
“Red Monk" of Applecross, it is probable that it was actually founded 
by him and was the scene of some of his labours. In the case of 
churches dedicated to Celtic saints this was often the case. The name 
of St Maelrubha is thus connected with the churches of Applecross, 
Locheurron, Isle Maree, and Urquhart in the same county of Ross; 
with Lairg and perhaps Golspie in Sutherland; Bracadale in Skye; 
Harris in the Outer Islands; Kilarrow in Islay; Craignish in Argyll 
shire; besides Keith in Banffshire, Kinnell in Forfarshire, and Crail in 
Fife.’ Of Irish royal lineage, St Maelrubha is said to have been born 
in A.D. 642, and to have ultimately renched Applecross about 673 by 
way of Tona. His Ross-shire churches may therefore have been 
founded at the end of the seventh century, or at the beginning of the 
eighth. He is said to have died in 722. Till the beginning of the 
nineteenth century there was still held within sight of Contin Church 
a market called Feill Maree, afterwards removed to Dingwall, and 
practically forgotten now. Within sight of the church is also a name- 
site of St Maelrubhi—Preasmaree. For something more than « century 
the spot has been used as the family burial-place of the Mackenzies of 
Coul, Within the enclosure, about three-quarters of an acre in extent, 
are a number of stones, cup-marked, and a grave of slabs of stone with 
the covering slab removed. 

Historical references to Contin Church are few. In 1227 John, vicar 
of Contin, was present at, Kenedor with others of the clergy of Ross 
at the settlement. of a dispute between the bishops of Moray and 
Ross regarding the churches of Kyntalargyn and Ardrosser (Le. 
Kiltarlity and Ardersier). In the lessons for St Maelrubha’s day in 
the Aberdeen Breviary* we are told that prefati imsulani, perhaps 
Danes or perhaps men from some of the islands, invaded Ross and 
slaughtered the congregation who were keeping St Maelrubha’s feast 
in his church at Contin. In 1529 the Premonstratensian canons of 
Fearn had a yearly payment of 8 lbs. of wax in the town called Contin. 


1 See Dr A, P, Forbes, Kalendars of Scottish Saints, p, S38, and Dr Reeves’ paper “St 
Maelrubha : his History and Churches,” In: the Proceestings of this Society, LiL p. 218, 
© Areviorit Aberionensis pore eativa, fo, 20. 
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In 1550 Queen Mary presented David Stewart to the rectory of Qwentan, 
vacant. by the death of one Fores. At the Reformation the parsonage 
and vicarage belonged to Mr Robert Burnet, who had two sons 
legitimated in 1475, and who appears in 1587 as vicar of Contin and 
canon of Ross,! 

The church appears to be in the main a medimval building, M1 feet 
by 25 feat externally, 55 feet by IS feet within. There do not seem 
to have been any openings in the north wall, or the enst and west 
gables, About 1882 repairs were made and 8 feet added to the walls 
to allow headroom for galleries, altering the whole fashion of the 
ehureh. At various times doors and windows have been opened, closed, 
or altered, and new doors were made at each end of the south wall to 
give access to these new galleries, and a session house was added nt 
the middle of the south side. At that date windows to light the galleries 
were opened in both gables. 

About 1] feet from the east gable in the south wall are remains of 
the jambs of a doorway which must have led into the chancel, and 
some 10 feet from the west end are the jambs of the doorway to the 
nave, now built up. When the new doorways were opened, the free- 
stone mouldings of the original doorways were carefully turned into 
the building, and new faces, square in section, eut on the face where 
the stones had been damaged. The main walls of the church were 
built of water-worn schist stones, picked out of the river hard by, and 
set with hard white time, Freestone was used for the jumbs «and 
lintels of the doorways and windows, and for the quoims at the corners 
of the chureh. The main walls of the present church may have been 
built about 1490, as the former ehurch had been burned by the 
Macdonalds about 1482-1458. 

Lying in the churchyard is a slab of schist, 6 feet 0 inches long, carved 
with an elaborate floriated cross in low relief (fig. 1). The upper part 
of the slab is somewhat broken at one corner, but the breadth at the 
arms of the cross is 22 inches, and at the foot of the slab 20 inches. The 
eross has a richly ornamented head; the arms end in leaves with 
three pointa, not unlike ivy leaves; from each arm spring similar 
leaves, one on each side, their stems being returned to meet the stems 
of the opposite leaves springing from the adjacent arm of the cross, 
so na to form four three-quarters of circles joining each other at the 
middle of each arm, and leaving small panels roughly triangular where 
the arms intersect at the centre of the cross. The shaft of the cross 
is floriated; five pairs of lenves, each with three points, springing from 
it, each pair leaving the shaft above a pair of short, single-pointed 

! Origines Porochialea, |i. p. BO. 





Fig. J. Slab in the Chorchyard carved in Hellef. From a robbing 
i feet 6 inches in length. 
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leaves at intervals of about 7 inches. At the top of the shaft are 
three expansions not unlike the knop at the top of the shaft of a 
processional! cross, but perhaps Intended for groups of lenves. The 
shaft does not rise from steps in the usual way, but terminates below 
in an arm of a second and smaller cross of the wheel type, with eight 
points, each ending in a trefoiled leaf, the stem of which divides and 
joins on each side with the stem of the leaf next but one. These stems 
thus form parts of a series of intersecting quarter circles, the space in 
the centre of the cross being filled with a wheel-like ornament, within 
a virele 6 inches wide, 

In the spaces between the arms of the head of the cross, or rather, 
between the urms of the larger or principal cross, are ornaments 
which are rather puzzling. That on the dexter side above the trans- 
verse cross arm is broken away; on the sinister side there is 4 six- 
pointed wheel-like ornament or flower, of which the points are floriated 
at the ends On the dexter side below the arm is the greater part of 
a plain disc, of which the outer part is broken away, while opposite to 
it is half « similar disc, A possible explanation is that these discs were 
intended to be carved as ornaments and were never finished; that an 
attempt was mude to curve the sinister dise and that it failed, 4o that 
half was left wncarved and the rest merely cleared away. It is by no 
means certain that the rest of the cross was ever quite finished; while 
the present surface may be dae to weathering, it is also possible that 
the final touches were never put to it. 

The leaves springing from the sinister side of the crossshaft are 
about 1} inches shorter than those on the other side, leaving space for 
aaword, 3 feet 3 inches long, with short quillons at right angles to the 
handle, which is 64 inches long. 

Tpon a chamfer 2) inches wide round the edge of the slab runs a 
zigzag ornament not unlike a series of half dog-teeth, each member of 
the zigzag being thicker in the middle than at the ends, The leaves 
at the ends of the arms of the cross extend over the chamfer and inter- 
sect the zigzag. 

The total length of the design has originally been 6 feet 7 inches, 
that of the shaft 2 feet 1] inches between the crosses, The diameter of 
the cross nt the head has been 2 feet 2 inches, of that at the foot, I foot, 
8 inches. The shaft is about 1] inches thick. 

Upon another stone isa tine large wheel-cross head (fig. 2) consisting 
of a central boss about 4 inches wide, in the midst of a raised centre from 
which radiate eight equidistant arms terminating in bold fleurs-de-lys, 
the points of which join in most eases. A circle 17 inches in external 
diameter and 11 inches thick crosses the arms at the spring of the fleurs- 


racy 
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de-lys, which are outside it. The width of the cross is about 2 feet 
6 inches and the arms are 2 to 3 inches thick, 
During repairs to the charch in 16, a sacrament house was dis- 





Fig. 2 Head of another Cross in the Churchyard. From a robbing. 


closed in the north wall of the church about 4 feet from the east end. 
Tt had been covered with lath and plaster during the alterations in I83}- 
1836, and supports for the laths were driven into the mouldings, The 
gallery staircase has now been raised to allow the sacrament house 
to be seen, 
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The sacrament house is much plainer than most of the better known 
examples further south (fig. 3), The arch is bluntly pointed, and its large 
and shallow mouldings surround a check for the door. Its height to the 
outside of the mouldings is 3 feet, and its width 2 feet 6} inches, The 
opening is only | foot Dinches high by 1 foot 14 inches wide, Asin other 
vases, the interior of the recess is larger than the doorway; it, is 
| foot 8 inches wide, 1 foot 4 inches deep, and 2 feet 4 inches high. From 





Fig. &. The Sacrament House. Wroni a photograph. 


the character of the mouldings (see fig, 4) it is probable that the aacrament 
house ik of very late date, not earlier than the end of the fifteenth 
eentury. The material is a local grey sandstone. 

Almost in the middle of the north wall, and near the ground, is a 
recess for an effigy, which has now disappeared. The arch springs 
from plain rectangular jambs at a height of about 1 foot from the 
original ground level, and is segmental in form with a roll moulding 
on the edge and « hollow outside it. The length of the recess is 6 feet. 
7} inches, the depth 1 foot 5 inches, and the height to the crown of the 
arch 2 feet 10 inches, 


—ESTABLISHED CAURCH— 
—CONTIN, ROSS— 


oe 
— 





Fig. 4. Plan and Details of Elevation of the Sacrament House. 
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In the Statistical Account it is referred to as “cist Mbhiclea 
Mhoir,” the tomb of the big Maclay, The material is reddish-grey 
sindstone. Exenvation to a depth of 24 feet failed to reveal any 
trace of the effigy, and only brought to light about half a dozen human 
skulls and a large number of bones thrown in indiscriminately. 

Beneath the floor of the church were found in 1008 three carefully 
dressed stones, each square in section, but curved, as if te form part 
of an arch, terminating in vertical pomted edges set at right angles to 
the foot of the stone, so that the three curved stones if placed with 
the pointed edges of the vertical parts together would form a small 
structure like three out of four ribs of quadripartite vaulting support- 
ing part of a square boss, These three stones, with « fourth, might 
perhaps have formed part of the framework of 4 amall stone belfry, 
although the whole structure must necessarily have been very small, 

The drawings and measurements of the sacrament house are by Mr 
Alexander Muclean, architect, a native of Contin, bad 
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ITT. 
NOTE ON A “DAG” GOR PISTOL WITH SNAPHAUNCE LOCK AND 
PEAR-SHAPED BUTT. By CHARLES E. WHITELAW, F.S.A. Scor. 


The lock (fig, 1) is on the snaphaunce principle, that is, the nose of 
the sear projects through the lock plate and catches over m spur on the 
back of the doghead; the friction plate and pan-cover are independent 
pieces, the latfer being slid off on the fall of the doghead by the 





Fix. 1, Dag with Snaphanoce Lock. 


thrust of an arm connected to the tumbler. There is no arrangement 
for half-cock. The lock plate is of brass incised with foliaceous 
scrolls and interlaced work, and bears the initials of the maker [R. M) 
The works are of steel incised with foliaceous ornament, the pan 
having o small outer shield or “fence,” straight on the sides and 
peaked top and bottom, while the jaws of the doghead are closed 
by a nut travelling down the pin. The trigger of steel has a small 
ball terminal. 

The stock is of walnut wood with «a emall pear-shaped butt of 
octagonal section incised with lines and dots, and has no mounts, 
The butt has a “cast off" or curve inwards to adjust it to the band 
and ensure straight shooting. The ramrod is missing, but was of 
wood, probably finished with a bone tip in keeping with the muzzle, 
There is the usual belt hook of iron, 

The barrel is of brass, circular, with raised moulded cross bands, 





* 
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that at the muzzle being octagonal, and the interspaces are engraved 
with plain intertwined bands, forming panels, filled in with foliaceous 
ornament, finished at the muzzle with the Scottish thistle. The breech 
has a raised comb with a sighting notch, and bears the date 1625, which 
was probably repeated on the pan shield, but is no longer visible. 


Totallength . - ; . 1 inches (38:1 em.) 
Length of barrel . . 9% inches (246 cm.) 
Bore . ; : . oe inch (11 cm.) 


Remarks.—This is a fine specimen of this type of the earliest form 
of Scottish firearm. There are two types, those with a bulbous butt 
and those with a flat butt, finished by a seroll-like form (one of the 
latter is in the Noel Paton Collection, Royal Scottish Museum), They 
were stocked with wood or metal —either all brass, all steel, or a 
combination of both. 

Dag-makers are to be found on the Hammermen Craft books during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and their work is to be found 
not only in this country but abroad, the earliest dated example known 
being a pair in the Museum at Dresden bearing the date 1598, 

I would point to Holland as the source of inspiration, 
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IV. 


MEDLEVAL STAINED GLASS RECENTLY RECOVERED FROM THE 
RUINS OF HOLYROOD ABBEY CHURCH. By F, C. EELES, 
P.S.A. Soot, 


The fragments of medieval stained glass about to be described 
were found on the top of the vaulting of the south aisle of the nave 
of Holyrood Abbey Church during repairs to the roof in 1909. They 
have since been carefully cleaned and set up to form part of a window 
at the east end of the picture gallery. Their discovery is of first-class 
importance to Scottish ecclesiastical archwology, because thardly any 
stained glass has survived from medimval Scotland. 


A Roveu Skercen or true History or Statyen Grass. 


Before describing the Holyrood glass in detail, it will perhaps be 
4s well to run over, very briefly, the history and development of 
mediwval stained glass, as a glance at the main points may make 
it easier to realise the exact position and relation of the newly recovered 
Holyrood fragments. 

The ornamentation of glass vessels by means of colour was practised 
by the Romans as well as other ancient nations, and the decoration 
of a large surface by means of a number of pieces of coloured glass or 
glazed material carefully fitted together was also well known, but the 
principle was not applied to windows, although the glazing of windows 
with plain glass was known to the Romans, for window glass is found 
in almost every Roman fort. In the middle of the seventh century, 
Benedict Biscop brought glass workers from Gaul to glaze the windows 
of his churches at Wearmouth and Jarrow, and as church architecture 
progressed during what is called the Romanesque period, methods of 
window glazing also underwent a corresponding development. 

Coloared glass, arranged in patterns after the manner of a mosaic, 
was commonly employed in churches before the eleventh century, and 
the further development of foliage and figure work must have followed 
very quickly, for all our evidence goes to show that stained glass as 
we know it, though in its earliest form, was the rule for a great and 
rich church at the beginning of the Norman period in our island, and 
that it had been in use on the Continent for some time previously, As 
a decorative art, the staining of glass probably arose in Gaul. 


Early glass was very thick, and the pieces were small. The lead- 
VOL, XLIX. : 6 
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work in which it was set and the ironwork that supported it had to 
be strong and plentiful. From the first, both leading and ironwork 
were 80 arranged as to have o distinct decorative value. The glass 
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Fig. 1, Central part of window at wast end of picture gallery at Holyrood Palace, 
showing frayrmente of stained wlise evefixed for preservation, 


was placed in medallions of various forms, and the windows were divided 
into corresponding sections by the supporting ironwork, The heavy 
leadwork was carefully utilised to outline and emphasise the figures, 
ornaments, or groups. 

The glass was coloured all through in the making; it was what ix 
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called “ pot-metal” glass; only in the case of red was there any difference 
in manufacture, and that was “flashed,” « thin red coating being spread 
by u blow-pipe over a sheet of white glass; All the gluss was thick and 
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Fig. 2 Fragments of ancient clas fond ot Holyrood. 


full of bubbles, but irregular in thickness: ‘These characteristics, coupled 
with the wavy surface, broke up and refracted the light in such a way 
as to produce those extraordinarily rich and brilliant colour effects 
which are so noticeable in early glass, 

In glass of the Norman period, such as still exists in France and to 
some extent in England, as at Canterbury and York, the designs of 
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the windows consisted of small, and somewhat thin and angular figures 
in groups, set in medallions, The backgrounds were of plain glass, 
usually red or blue. 

Foliage was but sparingly used, and was nearly always of the stiff 
acanthus-leaf variety, so familiar in Norman stonework and in manuscript 
illuminations of the period. 

With the thirteenth century came First Pointed or Early English 
architecture, and the introduction of the earliest forms of Gothic ornament. 
Figures were enlarged and improved, foliage was extensively used and 
made much more free and varied, though it still followed the conventional 
types which we know 30 well in books and carved stone. The medallions 
in which scenes were placed became more varied in form, and the larger 
figures were used singly in lancet windows and placed beneath simple 
canopies, While the backgrounds of scenes and figures continued to be 
of plain glass, the groundwork of the window as a whole, forming the 
spaces above or below medallions or niches, was treated with elaborate 
interlacing designs of branches and leaves, offen most ingeniously 
arranged upon the lines of different geometrical figures. Sometimes this 
foliage groundwork was made wholly of white, or rather pale blue- 
green glass, the background of which was covered with cross hatching, 
throwing up into strong relief crisp and vigorous foliage of the 
characteristic First Pointed type. This kind of glass has a silvery- 
grey appearance at a distance and is known as grisnille. It is frequently 
used in clearstory windows. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, as architectural forms 
became less severe, the canopies over single figures assumed a richer 
character, their arches were trefolled and the containing gables crocketed., 
These arches and crockets were usually made of brillinnt pot-metal 
yellow glass, which has a brassy appearance. 

With the fourteenth century came the introduction of large traceried 
windows, which provided « wider field for the glazier. The early yeurs 
of the sume century also saw the discovery of what is known as “yellow 
stain,” caused by the application of chloride of silver to white gluss, 
by the use of which a pale yellow could be produced, giving a lighter 
and altogether different effect from that of the heavy, brassy, pot-metal 
yellow, and the colour could also be applied where necessary to u portion 
only of a piece of white glass, eo as to produce another variety of 
decorative treatment. Figures were made larger, and a rich diaper 
on red or blue or sometimes green glass was used for their backgrounds. 
Scenes were placed in compartments ander small canopies Instead of 
in medallions, Glass became thinner, smoother, and less deep in colour. 
The most characteristic fourteenthventury development was the grent, 
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elaboration of the canopy over the single figure. The crocketed gable 
was increased in height, its crockets enlarged, and a wall-like background 
was provided, often embattled and otherwise enriched, The flanking 
pinnacles rose to a great height and were subdivided into smaller 
ones above, while additional pinnacles and gablets rose in the back- 
ground. But the whole structure was depicted on the flat and without 
perspective. Grisaille work and foliage borders changed their character 
in accordance with the style of the time and became naturalistic. Oak 
leaves and seorns, ivy leaves and berries, take the place of the crisp 
and lumpy conventional foliage of the previous century. Grisaille 
backgrounds lose their geometrical character and consist of natural 
stems and leaves wandering about over u trellis-work of varied geo- 
metrical forms produced by the careful arrangement of the leadwork. 

In the fifteenth century Perpendicular architecture overspread 
England and brought still larger windows and a new style of glass, 
of which the chief characteristic is an increased use of white and general 
lightness of colour. Canopies, whether over single figures or groups, 
became still more elaborate, were drawn in perspective, and usually 
made very white, conveying the impression of white stone. The brown 
enamel, hitherto laid on in mass and then scraped away to show the 
coloured design in relief, began to be applied in thin lines to make 
shading and outline patterns, Some of the colours changed; blues 
became more purple or much paler, reds more scarlet, yellows paler, 
and greens yellower, In general, there is a light and silvery appearance 
unknown before, and the figures and scenes become more and more 
realistic. Where there is a conventional background, the connected 
design of the old grisaille disappears, each quarry is treated separately 
and bears a conventional flower or an heraldic charge. The whole 
effect of these fifteenth-century backgrounds resembles that of what 
was called “ powdering™ in decorative work at the time. 

The introduction of enamel painting (to be carefully distinguished 
from the single dark brown enamel hitherto used) in the sixteenth 
century brought a revolution in stained glass. Scenes began to be 
painted in different colours upon white glass, Hitherto, the various 
colours had been produced by the selection and arrangement of different 
pieces of coloured glass, the effect being helped out by enamel! brown 
upon the glass, but not by the application of any colour except yellow 
stain upon white glass. This made it inspossible to produce much minute 
detail except in strict subordination to a broad colour scheme, And 
as stained-glass windows depend for their effect upon such a colour 
scheme, the delicately painted medallions, the carefully shaded figures, 
and the overloaded detail of the new method proved to be the ruin of 
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the art as a whole. Very charming work was done m some of these 
early enamel-painted medallions, a type of glass peculiarly suited to 
domestic use, and some of the larger work of this kind has distinct: 
merit along « line of its own. But it was vitiated by its artificiality. 
The old art of making the coloured glass, the material itself, tell the 
story, was true to the spontaneous spirit of the Gothic period. Whether 
ef the earlier or later type, such work has brilliancy, effectiveness, 
and the subtle indefinable charm which belongs to the more natural 
and direct forms of art, that ome instinctively feels to be lacking in 
even the best glass of the Renaissance. And the subsequent history of 
the enamel-painted window showed that it marked the decadence of 
glass painting. 


ANCIEST GLASS IN SOOTLANT. 


When we turn to Scotland we find a greater scarcity of old glass 
than in any other countries of Western Europe, except perhaps Ireland, 
Denmark, and Norway. It is distressingly easy to summarise what has 
survived, 

[. Fragments. 


(1) A considerable collection of small fragments at St Andrews, now 
in the Cathedral museum there, mostly in very brittle and decayed 
condition, and all very small, was found in the north transept. The 
few that have any ornament appear to belong to the first part of the 
thirteenth century, as they show the small, sharply pointed acanthus 
leaf commonly used in floral work at that time. Placed beside them 
are a few larger fragments from St Mary's at the Kirkheugh, some of 
which are of ¢risaille work of the usual late thirteenth-century type. 

(2) At Coldinghom Priory Church, Berwickshire, there are a few 
similar fragments of late thirteenth-century grisaille work and bordering, 
described and correctly illustrated im colour in the revised Report of 
the Royal Commission on Aurient Monuments for that county. 

(3) In the National Museum this Society has a few small fragments 
from Dunfermline, Dunblane, Lindores, Iona, and Melrose. Of these, 
the Dunfermline fragments consist of grisaille work like that already 
referred to; some of those from Lindores seem to be the same; the 
Melrose fragment is a late scrap of red glass with three cross crosslets; 
and the rest are of indeterminate character. 

(4) In the Smith Institute, Stirling, are a few small fragments from 
Cambuskenneth which I have not been able to examine, as the building 
id at present used for military purposes and the glass is inaccessible. 

None of this glass is set up in window form, 60 as to be seen; until 
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the Holyrood glass was found, it was all the really mediaval glass known 
to have survived in Scotland, When it is pointed out that if it were 
al] put together it would not amount to half what has been found at 
Holyrood, the importance of the Holyrood discovery will be realised. 

Scotland possesses a little glass of the sixteenth-century heraldic 
type, namely :— 

(6) In the Magdalen Chapel in the Cowgate, Edinburgh, are four fine 
heraldic roundels of the second quarter of the sixteenth century, reset 
in modern ginss, but almost certainly still in the windows they originally 
occupied. These were carefully described and illustrated in colour in our 
Proceedings for 1886-7, vol. xxi. p. 266, by Mr George Seton, who considers 
that they must have been originally set up about 145. 

(() In the chapel of Stobhall Castle, Perthshire, are considerable 
remains of heraldic glass of about the same time or a little later, 
together with fragments that may perliaps be earlier: these are 
deseribed but not illustrated in our Proceedings for 1801-2, vol. xxvi. 
p. 4, by Mr J. M. Gray, 

(7) At Fyvie Castle, a heraldic roundel dated 1500, and 

(8) At Woodhouselee, a heraldi¢ roundel dated 1600, both described in 
Mr Gray's paper already referred to. 


Ol. The Douglas Glass. 


Although neither of Scottish make nor a Scottish survival, the finest 
medieval glass in Scotland cannot be passed over, for it would be 
remarkable anywhere. In the church of St Bride, Douglas, in Lanark- 
shire, are two windows, a large one of three lights and a small one of 
two, containing « great amount of early glass, some perhaps of the 
twelfth century, but mostly of the thirteenth. The principal subjects 
consist of the Blessed Virgin and the Holy Child, with the seated igure 
of King Hezekiah, taken no doubt from a window representing the 
Tree of Jesse, Two smaller groups represent SS. Peter and Paul, and 
SS. Simon and Bartholomew, under semicircular canopies, with scrolls 
bearing Lombardic inscriptions, There are medallions of the symbols 
of the four Evangelists and three circular floral medallions with the 
stiff leaf ornament common at the time. A large figure of 8t John the 
Evangelist, represented holding the chalice with the serpent. Aying out 
of it, belongs to the fifteenth century, The small two-light window 
contains thirteenth-century glnss of a somewhat different character 
from the rest; in one light are two men in chain armour, in the other 
St Paul with his sword. No other church in Seotland can show the 
like, and although brought from elsewhere and fitted into these 
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windows in modern times, the glass is among the most interesting 
early glass in Britain, and is well worthy of careful description and 
illustration in detail and in the original colours. 


Tl. The Holyrood Glass. 


We are now in a position to appreciate the exact nature of the Holy- 
rood discovery. While none of the pieces of ginss are of very large size, 
a number of them are complete, several that were broken have been 
joined again, and others were originally adjacent, It has been possible 
to place many of the fragments in what were rouglily their original 
relations, and there are enough to tell us very accurately the type 
of window from which they come, There are, in fact, fragments of 
the glass of two or more of the small lancet windows which at one 
time existed in the clearstory on the south side of the nave. One of 
these windows seems to have belonged to the end of the thirteenth 
century, another to the beginning of the fourteenth. The first of 
these is represented by several fragments of First Pointed grisaille 
work, some scraps of crocketing in rich pot-metal yellow, and one or 
two pieces of the drapery of « figure in the same yellow, and one or 
two pleces of drapery in green. Some green oak leaves, now placed in 
a medallion, and some plain red and blue background are alao most 
probably of the earlier type. As there was a good deal of overlapping 
between the different kinds of work, it is possible that some of this glass 
may be a little Inter in date and of the same period as the next to 
be described. : 

The bulk of the coloured fragments belong to an early Decorated 
window, of the typical fourteenth-century type, with « large canopy 
over the figure and a foliage border all round. There is the top of a 
large pinnacle with cross-hatched shading in the middle and small 
erockets up the sides. There are pieces of panelling from the faces 
of the buttresses and shafts that supported the pinnacles, Several 
pieces of white cusping strenked with yellow stain belong to the arch 
over the figure, and some green background diapered with crescents, 
and other pieces outlined to represent stonework no doubt came from 
the embattled walls that were often combined with canopies of this 
class. Several beautiful pieces of deep ruby covered with a very 
characteristic wavy diaper pattern evidently formed part of the back- 
ground of the figure beneath the canopy. A fragment of a crown 
may indicate that the figure represented one of the royal saints, 

Perhaps the most striking of all the fragments are those which 
formed part of the foliage border which ran round the sides and arch 
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of the window. Several of these are perfect, or have been so easily 
joined that it has been possible to set them up in their original form 
as vertical borders, a section on either side of the principal collection 
of fragments, They consist of a thick yellow stem branching on one 
side into leaf of quadrangular form, not unlike that of the hawthorn, 
with plain green glass in the angle on the opposite side of the stem. 
This particular formuln for a border is very characteristic of early 
fourteenth-century work, and occurs in different varieties, according 
to the plant represented. 

One or two fragments—a white sernp with foliage painted on it 
in enamel! brown, in the very late style, a small piece of greyish blue and 
another piece of blue with a particular kind of floral diaper on it—may 
perhaps have come from « fifteenth-century window, 

Besides the coloured glass there are numerous pieces of plain white 
glass of the beautiful greenish shade and the great thickness 
characteristic of early work. Some of the more perfect of these are 
dinmond-shaped, others rectangular, They evidently come from 4 
window of plain glass, glazed, no doubt, in the thirteenth century, 
when the church was built. Other white fragments are of a different 
kind altogether, much thinner, much more level in surface, and of 
the kind common in later days. They are probubly relics of repairs 
to windows made when the nave was restored in the time of 
Charles I. 

Many other fragments were found, but not in a condition in which 
they could be used. The action of fire on the earth and rubbish: in 
which they had lain buried on the top of the south sisle vault had 
rendered them opaque und slaty. Many more were mere splinters, 
and there was a large quantity of uselessly small fragments of the 
late plain glass which seems to belong to the seventeenth century. 

Some time ago, under the direction of Mr Oldrieve, the present writer 
spent many weeks sorting, cleaning, and arrangmg the glass at the 
Offies of Works, with the help of Mr Ritchie, When it wie all cleaned, 
anil arranged as far as possible in accordance with what could be 
ascertained of the original design, the fragments which were copoble 
of being set up in lends to form part of a window were placed in 
the hands of Mr Douglas Strachan, the well-known artist in stained 
glass, who set them up in the form in which they are now, in a frame 
which Mr Oldrieve arranged to fit into the lower part of the window 
in the centre of the east end of the long picture gallery of Holyrood 
Palace, not many feet from the position they origmally occupied, They 
now form the most important group of fragments of medimval stained 
glass that has come down to us in Scotland from mediwval times, and 
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we owe a very great debt of gratitude to Mr Oldrieve for the effective 
steps he has taken to preserve them, 

The questions now arise, Are these the remains of windows of 
Scottish manufacture, and if not, where did the glass come from? 
The answer to the first question is unfortunately in the negative, and 
the most probable answer to the second is the suggestion that they 
eame from York. In the thirteenth century it must be remembered 
that nearly everything connected with the Scottish Church, or with 
building or art, came from England, and it is more than doubtful if 
a native school of glass painting could have developed here then. 
At that time, and for long afterwards, York was the great centre of 
glass painting for all the north of England. It would be the natural 
place to turn to. There is nothing whatever to distinguish the lass 
from English glass. A careful student of York glass, Miss M. Leaf, 
who is one of the best living authorities upon the glass of the north 
of England, has examined it all, and is of opinion that it was made 
there. The greater part of it is almost identical with gliss of the 
sume period still remaining in the York churches, especially the Minster ; 
All Saints, North Street; St Denys, Walmgate; St Martin-cum-Gregory ; 
St John, Ouse Bridge. 

That the Holyrood canons should have patronised the York glaziers 
id most natural, Holyrood was colonised from Scone, and the Scone 
canons came from the great Yorkshire house of Austin canons at 
Nostell near Pontefract. That the Holyrood canons kept up a connection 
with English houses of the same order, we know from the manuscript 
Holyrood Ordinale belonging to Mr Moir Bryce, and now im the press 
for the Old Edinburgh Club, which contains an agreement between them 
and the canons of Carlisle regarding masses for deceased brethren. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his thanks to Miss Leaf 
for the enormous amount of time and trouble she has taken in going 
over the Holyrood glass and comparing it piece by piece with the 
glass at York; and also to Mr John Watson, who has made a special 
study of the structure of the Abbey Church, for the drawing (lig. 3) which 
reproduces a bay of the nave clearstory windows such as those for which 
the glass was made. 
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Monbay, G44 February 1015. 
The Hox. JOHN ABERCROMBY, L.L.D., in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly olected 
Fellows — 


Ronert Listes Machen of Barra, The Yorkshire, Washington, U.S.A. 
J. WH. Marrix, Hollybank, Panmure Terrnce, Dundee. 

J, M. Hitsk, 5.8.C., Clinton Honse, Whitehouse Loan. 

Countess Vincest BALLET or LaTouR, Uiginish, Dunvegan, Skye. 


The following Donations were exhibited, nnd thanks voted to the 
Donors :— 
(1) By Miss LatsG, 7 Cherry Bank, Newhaven Road, Leith. 
Wooden Mallet, or “Beetle,” formerly used in mangling clothes. 


(2) By D. Hay Fiemimc, LL.D., FS.A. Scot. 


Trade Tokens—namely, two Edinburgh Halfpennies and one Glasgow 
Halfpeniny. 


(3) By M. Mosrcomerrce Bent, W.S., 0) Randolph Crescent. 


Five volumes of Household Accounts for various years between 1808 
and 1811, kept by the Rev. Dr Laurie, Minister of Newton Parish, Fife. 


(4) By The Right Hon. A, J. Batrovr, Whittingehame, through the 
Traprain Law Excavation Committee, 
Large Collection of Relics obtained during excavations on Traprain 
Law in the summer of 1914. (See the subsequent communication by 
Mr A. 0. Curle.) 


PURCHASES, 


The following Purchases were exhilnited :— 

Handled Urn found in a short cist on Balmuick Farm, near Comrie, 
In 188th (See Proceedings, vol. xviii. p. 306.) 

The Book of Arran, Vol. ii, By W. M. Mackenztre. 

The Annals of the Roman Imperial Army. By G. L. Corraman, 


The following Communications were read :— 
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SOME RECENT DISCOVERIES ON THE LINE OF THE ANTONINE 
WALL. By GEORGE MACDONALD, F.B.A., LL.D., FS,A. Scot. 


Of the three main elements that went to make up the barrier 
which Lollius Urbicus drew from Forth to Clyde in 142 a.p, the 
Military Way, always the least conspicuous, has vanished almost 
entirely, At one or two points a discerning eye can still distinguish 
its track, At a few others its remains would doubtless be found if 
they were systematically looked for, As a rule, its course ean only be 
conjectured. The Wall itself is in somewhat better case, Consisting 
(as the Glasgow Archeological Society's Report’ tirst taught us) of a 
substantial mass of turf, heaped some 10 feet high and resting on a 
solid and carefully-laid stone foundation from 144 te 15) feet broad, 
it was well calculated to resist the ordinary influences of time and 
weather, It is therefore not surprising that here and there across the 
isthmus it has been preserved im something approaching a recognisable 
shape. The Ditch, originally some 40 feet broad and 12 feet deep, was 
naturally much harder to eradicate. Even where it is no longer strongly 
marked, its precise direction can often be determined by the aid of a 
more or less faint depression on the present surface of the fields, 

By following up this obvious clue it has been possible to map out 
the actual line of the Roman frontier for many miles with very 
substantial accuracy. ‘The detailed description which I published in 
1911¢ was based upon observations of the sort, coupled of course with 
such information as could be gleaned from the accounts furnished by 
earlier writers. But, after all the aid that surface appearances can 
give has been exhausted, there remain a considerable number of 
points, and some of them rather critical points, where we are left 
without any apparent guidance and where certainty is only to be 
obtained by properly directed exploration. During the past year or 
two, with the help of a Research Grant from the Carnegie Trust for 
the Universities of Scotland, I have been carrying on, in odd moments 
of leisure, a modest series of investigations designed to clear up some 
of the more conspicuous eases of doubt. Although the task I have set 
myself is not yet completed, the results already secured seem to possess 
sufficient intereat to justify their being chronicled. And perhaps this 
is the most appropriate place in which to put on record my sense of 
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how deeply I am indebted to the proprietors and farmers on whose 
land I have had occasion to work. Individual names will be noted in 
connection with the different localities. Here it will be enough to say 
generally that without a single exception they have shown the greatest 
cordiality in giving leave to open up the ground, while several of them 
have rendered practical assistance of a very valuable kind. Of others 
whom I was fortunate enough to press into the service, | would specially 
mention Mr Jolin M‘Intosh of the Gartshore Estate and Mr Mungo 
Buchanan of Falkirk. I have also to thank the Director General of 
the Ordnance Survey, as well as Major Robinson, R.E,, formerly officer 
in charge of the Northern District, for putting at my disposal the skill 
of Mr John Mathieson, one of the most experienced members of their 
staff. Mr Mathieson has grudged neither time nor pains to provide an 
accurate series of maps, Through the courtesy of the Controller of 
HLM. Stationery Office I have been able to utilise the pablications of 
the Survey in preparing illustrations for this paper. 

Before entering into details it will be well to give a brief description 
of the modus operandi, Theoretically the procedure is simple enough. 
If there is any hope of finding the stone foundation, that nust be 
looked for first, As a rule, if it is to be got at all, it can be got by 
digging a foot or two below the present surface, And it would not be 
unnatural to expect that so substantial a mass would, for the most part, 
have remained undisturbed. Experience, however, goes to proye that 
in the case of all really difficult gaps the chances are that, if the Ditech 
has been rendered invisible, the stone foundation of the Wall has also 
been deliberately torn up, and all marks of its former presence removed, 
the progress of agriculture having been the common foe of both. In 
such circumstances one is thrown back upon the vanished Ditch, 
However completely this may have disappeared, it is hardly possible 
for it to be altogether lost. The earth that fills it cannot have con- 
solidated so firmly as to be indistinguishable from the natural soil 
The spade, properly wielded, will always bring out the difference. 
Sometimes, indeed, the difference is made apparent in another way, 
Where, as not infrequently happens, the foundations of a building of 
any size have been so laid as to extend on to the softer and less compact 
substratum, subsidences are apt to take place. Cracked walls and 
twisted gables may thus be highly significant. 

The search for the Ditch, it should be added, has one obvious 
advantage as compared with the search for the stone foundation, 
Since it was 40 feet broad as against only 144 or 15), the odds in favour 
of hitting upon it within a given area are two or three times as heayy. 
On the other hand, to look for the Ditch is a much more laborious 
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business, and has in it not « little of the element of speculation. Thus, 
if one happens to strike the middle instead of the edge, one mny have 
to go down 5 or (i feet before one’s eyes are rejoiced by the blackish 
patches that denote decayed vegetation and give the necessary assurance 
that one is really in the footsteps of the legionaries. Many blanks, too, 
may have to be drawn before one lights upon a prize, while at the best 
the indication of future direction which is gained is uncomfortably vague 
as compared with the much more helpful conclusions that are yielded 
by the accurately laid kerbs of the stone foundation. When working 
by the Ditch, one has an unpleasant sense of having to grope ones 
way. Per contre, the sutiefaction that attends auceess has a corre- 
spondingly keener edge. 

Of course no map constructed by the aid of the methods | have 
been describing could claim to be absolutely accurate. We know, from 
what is still to be seen at the points where the barrier survives in 
tolerable completeness, that, while the dimensions of the stone founda- 
tion are fairly constant, the Ditch varied somewhat in breadth, as 
niso—and to a much greater extent—did its distance from the northern 
face of the Wall. Interesting examples of such variation are carefully 
registered in the Glasgow Society's Meport. For practical purposes, 
however, it was necessary to fix an average, and in the maps which 
Mr Mathieson has laid down under my direction, and which have now 
been adopted by the Ordnance Survey os their permanent record, it 
has been assumed that the Ditech itself was always 40 feet wide, and 
that ite southern lip was always 2) feet away from the northern kerb 
of the Wall. I have over and over again found that these averages 
approximate very closely to actuality. At the most they can never be 
more than «a very few feet astray. Bearing this cares! in mind, let us 
see what measure of progress has been achieved in each of the three 
sections where the work done approaches most nearly to completeness. 
Tt will be convenient to proceed in the traditional order—that is, from 
West to enst. 


L From Own Kaineatrick Tro Dus rocrern.' 


Ever since people began to write about the Roman Wall, there has 
heen a certain amount of doubt as to the precise point at which its 
western extremity touched the Clyde. Horsley and others long ago 
balanced the pros and cons as between Dumbarton and Bowling and 

? In connection with this portion of the line my beat thanks. are due to the proprietor of the 


lami, Mir W. A. Baird of Lennoxlove, «nd to his tenants, Mr Jomen Cadsow (Gavinburn), Mr 
James Filshie (Mount Pleasani), Mr J. M'Laren (Carleith), and Mr J. Jamieson (Wester 


Duntivlennoan), 
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Old Kilpatrick. The opinion in favour of Old Kilpatrick has grown 
with the lapse of years, and for some time past the green knoll just 
opposite Gavinburn Public Sehool has been generally regarded as the 
site of the fort that once stood sentinel over the river. Hitherto, 
however, there has been a lack of convineing evidence. None of the 
earlier observers could find any trace of Wall or Ditch upon the surface 
for some distance eastwards from the town. Roy's line, for instance, 
stops abruptly at the Sandyford Burn. As can be seen from the 
hatched markings on the map (Plate L A), the Ordnance Survey 
officers who went over the ground in the nineties believed that they 
had located a fragment of the Ditch in the field (No, 425) that lies 
immediately to the west of the strenmlet [ have named. It seemed to 
them to be pointing straight for the church of Old Kilpatrick, very 
much as Roy said a hundred and fifty years ago that he thought the 
Roman Wal! must have done. In 1911 I ventured to suggest! that the 
hollow in question was not the Ditch at all but a natural depression, 
and that the true line must be looked for somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the farmhouse of Mount Pleasant, which stands a good deal 
higher up the hill, Here, then, trenching appeared to be eminently 
desirable, 

The view just mentioned was based upon information I had received 
from Mr John M‘Intosh as to 4 mysterious subsidence which had 
taken place many ‘years ago in a wall of one of the outbuildings of 
the farm. Mr M'‘Intosh was certain that the subsidence was due to 
the foundation having been laid on the filled-up Roman Ditch, and on 
investigation I was satisfied that he was right, In the autumn of 1918 
Mr Filshie, the tenant, when I opened communications with him about 
digging, informed me that the dryness of the preceding summer had 
brought confirmation of Mr M‘Intosh’s hypothesis as to the real where- 
abouts of the Wall <A portion of the field directly north-west of the 
farmhouse had been under crop, and as harvest approached there 
became visible a distinct line along which the corn grew much higher 
than in the parched soil on either side of it, Obviously the reserve 
of moisture in the Roman Ditch was responsible. 

Acting on this hint, we began our search for the old frontier line 
close to the eustern side of the hedge that separates the field numbered 
855 from that numbered 342. No sign of the stone foundation was 
discoverable, but after one or two false starts we eventually found 
ourselyes on what seemed to be the southern lip of the Ditch, and 
were able to clear a sufficient length of the slope to make certain 
there was no mistake. Crossing over into Field No. 342, which belongs 

' Ramen Wall, p, 111. 
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to the farm of Gavinburn, we again succeeded in striking the southern 
lip of the Ditch, this time in a trench almost due west from our 
earlier one. It followed that, if our starting-point in the sunk wall 
of the farm building was correct, there must be a bend very close to 
the spot where we were standing—in other words, that the line, 
having reached the summit of the high ground, was now about to 
swing round in order to reach the river. This turned out to be the 
ease. But the bend proved to be considerably greater than we had 
been at first inclined to suppose. A good many disappointments 
awaited us before we were able to lay down the track as it is shown 
on the map, and these disappointments were invariably due to a 
tendency to work too far towards the north. Ultimately, however, 
the Ditch was got at intervals in four trenches in Field No, #42 and in 
two trenches in Field No, 340, the last trench being close to the rail- 
way line; while our diagnosis of the Ditch was confirmed in the case 
of the seconil last by the finding of one or two kerbstones of the 
Wall still fm site just at the proper distance to the south. To sum up, 
the line onee followed by the Wall (as a glance at the map will show) 
passes out of Field No, 355 at a point about 230 feet south of the NE. 
corner of Field No, 342, continues in the same direction for some (0 
feet beyond the hedge, nnd then swerves very markedly towards the 
left, to run almost straight to the railway embankment. The point at 
which it quits Field No, 42 is about 80 feet south of the N.E. corner 
of Field No, 340, while its disappearance beneath the embankment 
takes place about 135 feet west of the bridge that carries the railway 
line over the farm road, 

At the railway embankment it was decided to call a halt. The field 
beyond was in young grass, and it seemed hardly fair to tax the farmer's 
good nature by suggesting that he should allow the surface to be broken. 
There was nothing for it but to turn our faces eastwards again. 
Expectations had, however, been raised high by the manner in which 
the frontier line suddenly abandons all pretence of being a defensive 
structure, When it traverses the farm buildings, it is climbing steadily 
towards the top of a ridge. In due course it reaches the summit, but 
instead of proceeding along the top for two or three hundred yards 
further, as it might quite easily have done, it swings round and descends 
obliquely along the face of a slope so steep that oceasionally the top 
of the Wall ean hardly have been above the level of the upper edge 
of the Ditech, It was clear that the soldiers had by this time almost 
eompleted their task, and that they were now making the shortest 
possible cut for home. The fort for which they were heading could not 
he far away, and there was good reason to hope that we om be 
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able to learn something as to its situation when operations could 
be resumed beyond the railway. The photograph reproduced as fig. 1 
will show that we had at least succeeded in tracing the Roman Wall 
to within measurable distance of the banks of the Clyde, I owe it, 
as I do the rest of the illustrations to this and the following section, 
to the never-failing kindness of Mr John Annan.’ It is taken from 
@ a point in Field No. 342 a little below the actual tine of Wall and Ditch. 
The knoll which has usually been identified as the site of the fort 





Fig. 1. The western end of the Roman Wall ailjincent to the Clyde at Old Kilpatrick. 


lies immediately to the left of the school, on the other side of the 
public road. 

Compelled, as it seemed, to face eastwards, we returned to Field 
No, 355, and finally confirmed the accuracy of the original index by 
finding the Ditch at two points between the hedge separating this 
field from Field No, 342 and the subsidence in the farm building. The 
second of these points was close to the wall of the stackyard, and 
opposite to it we agam discovered some fragmentary remains of the 
stone foundation. Asis plain from the map, the line worked out precisely 


* The only exception ia fy. 1) whieh ts from «4 photograph by Mr A. O. Carle. 
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as we had anticipated. The damaged portion of the steading proved 
to have been founded almost directly above what had been the deepest 
part of the Ditch, Field No, 425, which was next tackled, turned out 
a very difficult nut to crack, and our results are perhaps not quite so 
reliable there as they are in other places. There had apparently been 
a good deal of levelling in its upper or western half, so that not only 
the stone foundation but a substantial piece of the Ditch as well had 
been carried bodily away. In a very literal sense this greatly narrowed 
the possibilities of evidence being secured. Just about the spot where 
the bend hewomes obvious upon the map, for instance, no fewer than 
eighteen trenches had to be dug before we were satisfied that the Ditch 
had been located, Nor is the bend itself at all easy to explain. Probably 
the extensive disturbance of the original surface has obliterated the clue. 
The most that is open to us is to note that the line is once more passing 
obliquely along a hillside, descending this time mainly towards the 
east, in order to reach the bottom of the valley through which runs the 
little streamlet known as the Sandyford Burn, 

The Sandyford Burn is crossed close to the southernmost angle of 
Field No, 428. Thereafter we encountered practicully no obstacle for 
fully a mile and a quarter eastwards, For nearly one-half of that 
distance surface indications were oceasionally available for guidance, 
It will be noted that, from the western edge of Field No, 429 onwards, 
the Ordnance Survey of the “nineties” is at first almost absolutely 
correct: there is virtual coincidence between the red dotted lines and 
the earlier hatching, And the dotted lines are not conjectural, They 
were determined by test trenches dug close to the western edge of 
Field No. 452, close to the western edge of Field No. 444, and again in 
Field No, 446, where the farm of Carleith begins, To make assurance 
doubly sure, we tried for the stone foundation in Field No, 434, and were 
fortunate enough to hit upon part of the northern kerb in situ just 
2} feet south of where we struck the Ditch. It is more than likely that 
an exhaustive search would disclose many similar isolated fragments. 
In this sevtion of the line the work of destruction seems to have been 
accidental, not systematic and deliberate, as it has sometimes been else- 
where, What happened in Field No, 432 in Deeember, 1909, was typical 
of the gradual process of attrition that has been going on for centuries, 
On that occasion the plough was driven rather deeper thon had been 
sual, and as 4 consequence quite a number of the hanmer-dressed kerb- 
stones were thrown up to the surface, to be carted away presently as 
dangerous encumbrances. 

In Field No. 440 trenching was found to be unnecessary, for the 

' ffoman Well, p. 112 
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track of the Ditch is discernible almost from end to end in the form of 
a faint depression, Within the enclosure numbered 442 it is more than 
a mere depression; it is a quite unmistakable hollow, the centre of 
which reaches the higher level on which the farm road runs about 
140 feet north of the corner. This hollow seems to have been variously 
interpreted by the earlier observers. Gordon and Horsley write as 
if they supposed it to represent the Military Way. Roy and Stuart 
more correctly accept it as indicating the remains of the Ditch. For 
a considerable distance farther east all four have gone somewhat astray. 
As the Ordnance Surveyors unwittingly took the same course, the 
mistake is perpetuated by the hatched markings on their map. It will 
be observed that these incline sharply to the right after crossing the 
farm road Jeading to Carleith, and that they continue to hug the road 
to Duntocher more or less closely thereafter, The clue to the error lies 
on the summit of the rising-ground at the upper or northern ends of 
the fields numbered 455 and 452, where a deep hollow running east and 
west on the crest of the hill has been universally supposed to be part 
of the Diteh. Writing in 1911, I gave reasons for declining to accept 
this view,’ and the doubts then expressed have been amply borne out 
by the present investigation. 

After consultation with the tenant of Carleith, Mr John M*‘Laren, 
who was able to point out certain spots in the neighbourhood of 
which unforeseen obstructions had been encountered in ploughing or 
in draining, several trial trenches were cut from north to south along 
the eastern edge of Field No. 443, the outcome being that the Ditch 
was laid open about 250 feet from the S.E. corner, close to a prominent 
thorn-bush. Once this point of vantage had been gained, the problem 
of further progress was greatly simplified. A backward glance showed 
that Wall and Ditch had been pursuing a perfectly straight course; 
even in Field No, 443 the faint depression beeame visible so soon as 
one knew where to look for it. A careful examination of the stretch 
of ground that lay ahead failed to reveal any reasons for expecting « 
deviation in the immediate future. Accordingly a ruler was placed 
upon the map, and the workmen were directed to dig on the eastern 
edges of Fields Nos. 445 and 449, at a distance from the S.E. corner of 
180 feet in the former case and 250 feet in the latter. It was satisfac- 
tory to find that the policy of the Roman engineers had not been 
misunderstood. In both cases the Diteh was hit upon at the very 
first attempt. It should be mentioned that in quitting Field No, 445 
we passed from the farm of Carleith to the farm of Wester 
Duntiglennan. 

+ Roman Wall, p. 1. 
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Field No, 506 brought complications: The Golden Hill above 
Duntocher, long known as the site of one of the frontier forts. was 
now well in view, and it was quite obvious that the ruler, which had 
been such a useful guide for the Inst 600 or 700 yards, would have to 
be thrown aside, There must be « turn almost immediately. More- 
over, the surface of the fleld itself suggested difficulties, its southern 
end being occupied by a slight, though quite perceptible, elevation of 
somewhnut irregular outline, Our goo fortune, however, did not desert 
ue. We were lucky enough te find not only the Ditch but also the 
kerbing of the Wall, each in two different places; and by keeping hold 
of the double thread we managed to carry the line round the awk- 
ward bend which appears upon the map, a bend due to the configura- 
tion of the ground—in other words, to the desire of the builders to 
utilise the slight elevation mentioned above. The middle of the Ditch 
leaves Field No. 506 about 140 feet north of the beginning of the 
ronid that leads to the farm of Wester Duntiglennnan. 

Following up ovr advantage, and crossing the road into Field No, 
652, we were at ones confronted by a well-preserved fragment of 
the Ditch, which seems to have escaped the notice of all previous 
observers, with the doubtful exceptions of Horsley and Maitland, 
It has been cut in the bottom of a natural ravine, and so looks very 
much like what is called in the vernacular a “sheugh"—a_ circum- 
stance which in all probability explains why its true character has 
remained unrecognised. The northern face of the ravine is far 
higher and far steeper than the southern one, which indeed it completely 
commands. And the idea that the Roman Wall could ever be placed 
in a position where it was thoroughly dominated from the side of 
the Caledonians was incompatible with the common view of it as a 
structure which was designed with a single eye to protection against 
assault, and every vard of which was meant to be defended as 
obstinately n@ are the trenches of the rival armies in Flanders to-day. 

The identification of the modern “sheugh” with the Roman Ditch 
was aptly confirmed by the discovery im situ, a little to the south of 
it, of part of the north kerb of the stone foundation, One could then 
advance with confidence to the point where the hollow is seen to 
leave the field and begin its gentle descent to the edge of the Dun- 
tocher Burn. Here the line becomes conjectural, for digging in the 
gardens of the houses was impracticable. At the same time the 
limits of possible error are so small as to be negligible. The general 
direction. iz not open to doubt in face of the marked surface indica- 
tions which speedily present themselves on the opposite bank of 
the stream. As the Ditch climbs the steep declivity, its outline grows 
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more and more strongly pronounced until finally the summit of the 
hill i# reached, and with it the site of the fort. In regard to this 
last it should be noted that the hatching of the Ordnance Surveyors 
is to be considered as provisional only, Without excavation the 
dimensions cannot be laid down even approximately. 

When one turned to plot out on the map the result of the measure- 
ments made upon the ground, it was 8 great satisfaction to observe 
that the line as now determined ran close to the spot where, according 
to the Ordnance Survey records, a “legionary stone” had been found. 
The stone was evidently one of the well-known distance-slabs, in all 
likelihood No, 1138in CULL, vii.) and the fact that it had heen brought 
to light at this partienlar point alforded fresh corroboration of the 
soundness of the methods we had been employing. On the other hand, 
it is worth remarking further that the so-culled Roman Bridge is not 
only not Roman, but does not even oecupy the place that most once 
have belonged to the structure that carried the Military Way across 
the burn. The belief that it did so is perhaps partly responsible for the 
uncertainty that has so Jong obscured the true direction of Wall and 
Ditch at Dontocher. As a matter of fact, the existing bridge traverses 
the real frontier line diagonally, It may be that, as Roy suggests, some 
of “the stones whereof it is executed" are of Roman. workmanship 
and “probably taken from the adjoining fort."* What is now beyond 
question is that the Roman Bridge proper must have been situated 
about #0 yards lower down the stream and must have lain at o very 
different angle. 

The morning of Christmas 11} saw the exposure of that part of 
the stone foundation which was discovered in Field No. 052. The same 
afternoon put us in possession of a very valuable clue at the opposite 
endl of the section. It will be remembered that our progress at Old 
Kilpatrick had been interrupted through our reluctance to encroach 
on a field of young grass (No. 339 on the map) lying just beyond the 
railway line. Meanwhile, however, a letter of thanks to the farmer, 
Mr James Cadzow, conveying a hint of possible favours to come after 
the hay crop had been gathered in, had elicited a prompt reply to the 
effect that, if we were going to do aa little damage to the young grass 
as we had done to the old, there was no reason why we should not begin 
work immediately. This kindness was most opportune. As will be 
seen presently, the rapidity with which success was attained wna largely 
due to the particular season of the year in which the search was under- 
taken. It owed much to the pioneer labours of the plough. 


i fomen Wall, p. 20, No. 7. 
« Nililary Anfiguifiza, p. 154, 
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1 had already spent the last hour or two of daylight on a wet and 
foggy November afternoon in trenching for the Ditch about the point 
where it might be expected to emerge from beneath the railway embank- 
ment and enter Field No. 330. Tt was not altogether an easy matter to 
get it. Ultimately, however, it was found, proceeding apparently very 
much along the line it had recently been following. It looked as if it 
would not be difficult to trace it further. Accordingly, when we tinished 
at Duntocher on Christmas morning and were able to return to the 
western extremity, I set the men to dig at intervals along the southern 
edge of Field No, 339 within an area where they could hardly fail to 
strike it, unless its course had been materially changed. The direct 
result was disappointing. None of the trenches yielded anything vory 
definite. But, while 1 was watching their output, my attention was 
attracted by one or two very large stones lying on the newly ploughed 
surface of Field No, 338, which stretches between the publie road and 
the canal, and looks across the latter to the Clyde. Closer examina- 
tion showed them to be roughly dressed with the hammer, in fact to 
be extraordinarily like the kerbstones which were regularly used in 
constructing the foundation of the Wall. At the same time their 
position was puzzling. They were freshly turned up, and yet they lay 
a considerable distance enst of where we supposed that the frontier 
line must run. The ploughman, on being questioned, explained that 
they had not been moved since his plough tore them from their original 
bed, and that there were others very like them still underneath the 
surface, In particular, some little way to the west and just beyond the 
brow of the hill he had encountered un obstruction which detied all 
his efforts to move it: he thought it must be “the foond o a hoose,” 
This information sounded most promising. The workmen were told 
to abandon Field No. 34) and to concentrate their efforts on Field No, 
338, clearing first of all what had been described as the foundation of 
a house, and thereafter some of the ground in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the isolated stones. 

When I reached the seene next morning, the first part of this task 
had been completed, and there lay exposed a quite unmistakable 
fragment of the foundation of the Roman Wall, ranning north-east 
and south-west, and consisting of two kerbstones, still im situ, with a 
mass Of the smaller stones behind them (fig. 2), The larger of the two 
kerbstones was 20 inches long by 1 inches broad by 9 inches deep, and 
the whole formed a solid block 5 feet 9 inches wide. Then came a gap 
of a foot, and then 2 feet more of the centre packing. All the rest, 
including the kerbs on the further, or inner, side had disappeared. A 
smaller though equally recognisable fragment was discovered, by dint 
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of probing, on the same line, but rather nearer the river. The reneral 
situation was by this time clear. The isolated stones were a good deal 
further east and also quite close to the public road; if they indicated 
a foundation running at right angles to the other, then the “foond o 
a hoowe” undoubtedly represented not merely the Roman Wall but 
also the western rampart of the long-lost Roman fort. 

A eareful inspection of their surroundings proved that the stones 
were not so isolated as had been at first supposed. As a matter of 
fuct, they were an index to a stream of smaller stones which could be 
plainly traced along a line that was roughly parallel to that of the 
public road. The stream, which was visible for some 30 yards, was 
obviously the débris of a foundation that had been gradually broken 
up and destroyed by the plough. There was virtually uo hope that 
any of it had been left undisturbed, But trial trenches were dug at 
selected spots, and a sufficient number of kerbstones uncovered—one or 
two still in ati, the majority displaced—to afford the amplest confirma- 
tion of our working hypothesis, Once satisfied that we had located 
the fort, we next set about endeavouring to ascertain its probable 
dimensions, By producing to. meeting-point the two sides on which 
we had already lighted—the west and the north —we were able to 
determine approximately the north-west corner. A few trenches, dug 
at what seemed o suitable distance away from the large fragment of 
the west rampart, soon took us into the ditch by which the front of 
the fort had been defended, this being presumably a continuation of 
the main Ditch of the frontier line. Thereafter we worked right across 
the field fram north to south, beginning at that part of the ditch which 
was opposite the north-west corner of the rampart, and digging at 
such short intervals that there was no danger of losing touch, until 
we reached n spot where the dark earth and decayed vegetable matter 
gave way to virgin sand, Then we knew that we were at the end of 
the Roman Wall (fig. 3). 

Next day—Saturday, December 27th was the last I could spare for 
the work at this particular time. Unfortunately the weather was so 
bad that it could hardly have been worse, Jt was blowing half n gale, 
the field was partially flooded, and wild showers of sleet and snow 
made digging almost impossible. Such trenching as was practicable 
was done at and about the south-west corner of the fort; its results 
went to verify the conclusions arrived at on the previous day, and 
incidentally to suggest that the ditch in front of the west rampart had 
been at least double. The lolls in the storm were, however, chiefly 
utilised for the taking of measurements. A survey carried out under 
such unfavourable conditions and carried out, moreover, by amateurs— 
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for Mr Mathieson's assistance was not available — was bound to be 
somewhat rough, Still, it was correct enough to serve, subject to the 
warning that, as no search could be made for the eastern limit of the 
fort, the line representing this on the map is perforce conjectural and 
the interior area correspondingly indeterminate. 

It will be seen from the map that the site is some little way higher 
up the river than had generally been supposed, and that the fort looks 
north-west, the rampart on this side being about 400 feet long. No 
doubt the ordinary view as to its position is partly to be accounted for 





Pig. 3. The western end of the Raman Wall, The Clyde from the fort at Old Kilpatrick, 


by the comparatively recent limitation of the name “Chapel Hill” to 
the green knoll opposite Gavinburn School; it is upon the “Chapel 
Hill” that the inscribed stones found in the seventeenth century are 
said by the older writers to have been discovered. As a matter of fact, 
however, even within living memory the term was applied to a much 
wider extent of ground, including the very spot in which the remains 
of the ramparts have now come to light. And there is another tradition 
that fits in admirably with the situation of the fort ss now finally 
identified. When the canal to Bowling was being constructed in 1700, 
the workmen accidentally cut through what had evidently been a set 
of baths belonging to the Roman station. It has always been said that 
the discovery took place not far from the little group of houses known 
as the Ferry Dike, It will be observed that such a position would be 
singularly suitable. The baths would, as usual, be outside the ramparts, 
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but) would at the same time be well within the limita of an annexe 
lying between the fort and the river. 

The sudden bend which the frontier line makes as it approaches the 
Clyde is very remarkable, It had been sufficiently noticeable in Fields 
No. 342 and No. 340, where, however, it can be readily accounted for 
by o desire to reach the plateau above the river-bank. The manner in 
which it becomes accentuated in Field No, 339 is far harder to explain. 
It is dangerous to dogmatise in these matters. But one cannot help 
suspecting that the builders of the Wall, who worked (as [ have shown 
elsewhere!) from east to west, altered their direction at the very last 
stage of their journey in order that their terminal fort might stand 
just where Agricola’s had stood more than half a century before, 
Apart from some such special reason as this, there seems to be nothing 
in the nature of the ground to justify the unexpected change. If the 
suspicion could be verified, Old Kilpatrick would fall into line with 
Bar Hill, Castleeary, and Rough Castle as having been occupied both 
in the first and in the second century of our era. 

To complete the record relating to this section, it should be noted 
that, although the stone foundation was uncovered in several different 
places, the superstructure was nowhere well enough preserved to admit 
of any positive inferences as to its character, In no case were the 
black lines, with which the Glasgow Society's Report has made us 
familiar, discernible, On the other hand, there was an equally decided 
absence of evidence to suggest any variation in the method of con- 
struction, and we may. safely conclude that here, just as in the portions 
examined by the Glasgow Society, the main body of the Wall had been 
cespiticious, And this conelusion is applicable not only to the Wall, 
but also to the fort, where the stone foundation way exactly the same, 
In other words, Old Kilpatrick was defended by ramparts of turf, like 
Bar Hill and Rough Castle, and not by ramparts of stone, like Balnuildy 
and Caatlecary. 


ll. From BaLMUILDY TO CADDER. 


Alony this section—now that the outline of the fort at Balmuildy 
and its relation to the Antonine Wall have been so happily determined 
by the Glasgow Society's exitavations—the mapping of the frontier line 
presenta no serious difficulties until after it has entered the policies of 
Cawder House; the Ordnance Survey of the “nineties” may be accepted 
as adequate. Within the policies, however, the problem has long been 
regarded as severe. The older writers give us no help at the crucial 
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point, and from what they say it is clear that Wall and Ditch had 
both disappeared from the surface there at least two hundred years 
ago. It was evident that no advance was possible without the assist- 
ance of the spade and pick. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1913, I 
approached the proprietor, Colonel Stirling, who not only expressed 
his readiness to give me every facility, but most generously offered to 
provide the necessary labour. His overseer, Mr George MacKinnon, 
took an active and interested part in the operations, When it ulti- 
mately proved desirable to pursue the investigation into the glebe, 





Fig. 4. Mound ap Cawder House, looking E. 


access was willingly granted by the purish minister, the Rev, J, Woodside 
Robinson. 

A negative result of considerable importance should be chronicled 
at the outset, Successive generations of antiquaries, from Gordon 
downwards, have been tempted to recognise the remains of a Roman 
castellum in the fine tumulus (figs. 4 and 5') that stands near the 
eastern edge of the Cawder policies. Its obvious proximity to the 
Roman Wall made the temptation a natural one, and only Maitland 
can claim the credit of resisting it. Probably he was saved by the 
perversity which compelled him to reject any opinion that had com- 
mended itself to Gordon and Horsley. At all events, writing im 1757, 
after refuting the current view, he proceeded: “Now as this small 
mount seems to have been neither a castle nor a place for observation, 


+ Tam indebted to Mesars MacLehose for the use of the blocks of figs. 4 and 4. 
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that which bids the fairest for the use it was designed for, I think, is 
a tom-moid or court-hill, whereon courts of justice were anciently 
held.”' If the definition here is wrong, the classification is right. 
The tumulus is beyond all question a mote-hill <A trench cut. across 
the diteh at the north-west corner on October 9, 113, revealed a 
broad, fiat bottom at a depth of no more than 24 feet beneath the 
present surface, while from the lowest level came several fragments 
of unmistakably medieval pottery, Mr A. 0, Ourle, who was present, 
ut once recognised the phenomenn as closely analogous to those he 





Pig. 5. Mound at Cawder Honse, looking §.W. 


had met with in examining the ditch of the mote of Hawick. In the 
eyes of some the interest attaching to the tumulus at Cawder may 
possibly be lessened by its transference from the sphere of Roman 
antiquities, If so, there ure others who will welcome its definite 
appearance as a medimval landmark. In his Stirhings of Kerr, Sir 
William Fraser says: “About the year 1180, the lands of ‘Cader’ and 
others, were given to the Bishop of Glasgow by William the Lion for 
the safety of his soul. Seon afterwards the bishop appears to have 
feuned out the lands of Cawder to Sir Alexander de Striueling, whose 
descendants have continued to hold them for centuries under the 
Bishops of Glasgow and their successors."* Sir William justly remarks 
that there are few families which can boast of an inheritance which 
has descended through #0 long a line of ancestors. We may now add 
i History of Scotland, {, p. 150, 5 fm. cif, pe 6. 
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that among these there must be fewer still who can point to the 
remains of their original stronghold. 

The determination of the true character of the tumulus was but an 
incident in a long and troublesome search for the real line of the Roman 
barrier. It will be seen that the hatched markings on the map (Plate L. B) 
branch out, not unlike the fingers of a hand, just as they approach the 
fence which surrounds the innermost portion of the policies. The central 
branch, which represents a well-defined hollow that gradually decreases 





Fig. & The Diteh near Cawder House. 


in depth as one moves eastwards (fig. 6), has obviously been interpreted 
by the Survey officers as the remains of the Ditch, for the hatched 
markings are carried on until they reach the southern edge of the road 
that leads from the main avenue to the outbuildings of the mansion- 
house. Others, among whom I am bound to include myself, have been 
inclined to think that the hollow was a natural one, and that the Roman 
engineers had kept more to the south, clinging to the face of the hill 
in order to reap full advantage from its lower slopes.' Such a line would 
have included the high bluff which overlooks the Bishopbriggs Burn, 
and which is conspicuously indicated on the map just above the number 
HS: and it would have been only a short step thence across the valley 
; Roman Wall, p. Lit, 
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to the rising ground on which stands the *Castellum.” But this plausible 
a priori reasoning must give way to the logic of facts. The spade has 
proved that the Survey officers were right. 

Some 54 feet east of the fence we dug a trench through the mound 
that forms the southern boundary of the hollow, The result was to 
expose not merely the stone foundation, characterised by its normal 
features, but also a fine section of the original superstructure, traversed 
at regular intervals by the black lines which betrayed its ezespiticious 
nature. The angle at which the kerbs were laid was, roughly, north-east 
by eust; and, as this corresponded exactly with the direction of the 
hollow, there could be no further question as to the identity of hollow 
and Ditch. The descent to the low gronnd is made in the frankest and 
most unhesitating fashion, a line of fine trees marking its course for the 
greater part of the distance between fence and road. Not until the latter 
has been crossed is there any perceptible deviation. To put the matter 
beyond doubt, the ground was opened up at three points along what was 
presumed to be the route followed by the Wall In each instance the 
stone foundation was disclosed precisely where it had been looked for. 

The last of the openings just referred to was close to the southern 
margin of the road. By this time the surface of the ground had become 
to all appearance level, and it was necessary to proceed with eaution if 
the clue was, not to be lost. Trenches dug at more frequent intervals 
in the park to the north of the road revealed a slight tarn towards the 
right, the easterly trend being maintained for something like 250 feet. 
For more than 100 of these feet the stone foundation had survived to 
serve as a guide. Thereafter we had to have recourse to the Ditch. 
Presently, however, this too gave out, leaving us for the moment 
completely nonplussed. The cause was obvious: when the ornamental 
pond was formed, large quantities of earth had been removed from some 
parts and lnid down in others, in order to provide it with a bed and with 
suitably sloping banks, and the track of the Ditch was consequently no 
longer distinguishable, 

The point at which the chain had broken was peculiarly tantalising, 
and of the several alternative routes from which we had to choose, that 
which was apparently the least promising proved in the end to be right, 
Wall and Ditch, at the moment of their disappearance, had seemed to be 
pursuing a course that might quite naturally have brought them close 
to the “Castellum.” Accordingly, even after we had satisfied ourselves 
that the mound was a medimval mote, we could not quite shake ourselves 
free from its influence. Many fruitless attempts to pick up a clue were 
made by trenching on the top and shoulders of the bluff already referred 
to, as well as on both sides of the flat-bottomed valley through which 
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the stream flows. It was hard to convince oneself that the advantages 
attaching to the high ground had been, as it were, deliberately thrown 
away. And yet that was what had actually happened. Just about the 
spot where they had been lost sight of, Wall and Ditch had swung towards 
the left and passed right across the mouth of the valley, making for the 
western extremity of the spur of hills that bounds it on the north. Here 
they had turned abruptly towards the south-east, leaving sufficient space 
between themselves and the foot of the slope to permit of the Military 
Way being laid upon the level—an arrangement which doubtless explains 
the detour that puzzled us so much. The adoption of any other plan 
would have involved the road in a toilsome series of ascents and descents. 

The remains of the Military Way were found in two trenches cut in 
the corner of the policies that adjoins the house known as the Lodge— 
first about 50 feet north-east of the main avenue and about 70 feet north- 
west of the road that comes from the direction of the Lodge to join it, 
and again about 60 feet further on. In the same corner, About 40 feet 
in front of the Military Way, we laid bare an excellently preserved 
section of the stone foundation of the Wall, with a foot or two of the 
original superstructure still in position. The fact that this was situated 
well within the limits of a depression so decided that we had at first 
been disposed to think that it might represent the Ditch, furnished 
striking proof of the extent to which the contour of the ground had 
been artificially altered since Roman times, The evidence was more 
than confirmed by what awaited us in the large field immediately to the 
east. Incidentally it should be noted that on entering the latter we 
were somewhat nettled to observe that, if we had only reconnoitred a 
little farther ahead, we might have saved ourselves much of the useless 
searching that had occupied the previous day or two, The Lodge has 
been built above the filled-up Ditch, with the usual result that the walls 
have threatened to collapse. They have had to be supported by tell-tale 
buttresses of stone. 

Within the large field (No. 158) we were able to trace the stone 
foundation for practically the whole way. The details here were 
worked out under Mr MacKinnon's supervision, the numerous sections 
he had secured being subsequently examined by myself and their 
positions taken by Mr Mathieson. At first the Wall keeps close to the 
foot of the long ridge or tongue of high land that includes the knoll 
on which the “Castellum” stands, its direction being south-easterly. 
It must have had a narrow escape from destruction when the road 
was being made. Luckily the roadmakers seem to have thought that 
the easiest way to deal with it was to bury it. The earth which they 
cleared away was shovelled on to the top. Consequently, although 
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the surface to-day betrays no sign either of its presence or of that 
of the Ditch, yet a hole 2 or 3 feet deep will reveal not only the 
stone foundation but also a considerable section of the layers of turf 
it was meant to support. About 200 yards beyond the Lodge the 
Wall abandons its southerly trend, and runs along the face of a slight 
elevation, to pass through the upper corner of Field No. 166 before 
reaching the canal, which it ultimately does just at the lower end of 
the great mound that rises on the western bank. This mound has 
sometimes been supposed to be part of the Wall. It was so interpreted, 
for instance, by the officers of the Survey! In all probability it consists 
of soil thrown up when the canal was being constructed towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. And it does not represent anything 
like the whole of the débris from the excavations at this point; much 
had evidently been deposited in Field No, 106, for there the stone 
foundation of the Wall wus found fully 5 feet below the present 
surface, the black lines of the turf superstructure being plainly visible 
in the sides of the cutting for a distance of more than 3 feet from 
the bottom. 

We had now succeeded in bridging over the gup which we had 
originally set out to cross, for beyond the canal lies a long stretch 
where the track of the Roman frontier has always been tolerably 
clear. But it seemed « pity to leave Cadder without endeavouring to 
determine the exact position of the fort by which this part of the 
barrier had once been defended. Arrangements were accordingly 
made for «# two days’ search, which was much facilitated by Colonel 
Stirling's kindness in once more putting the necessary labour at my 
disposal. I could not be present myself on the first day, and was glad 
to be able to entrust the supervision of the workmen to the competent 
hands of Mr John M'Intosh, who wired me in the evening that the 
fort was found. In my Roman Wall I had bronght together the 
various pieces of evidence from which its existence could be inferred, 
and had drawn from them certain conclusions as to its probable 
situation, I had even gone so far as to say that in all likelihood the 
ruins of the principia were buried somewhere in the field (No, 656) 
that lies between the canal and the garden of the manse* This was 
the hypothesis that formed the basis of our search. 

In the course of a preliminary survey Mr M‘Intosh noticed a slight 
subsidence in the east wall of the manse garden about 123 feet from 
the north-east corner. Going round to the other side he found 
a similar subsidence in the west wall about 100 feet from the north- 


+ On the Z-inch map it is designated, * Remains of the Wall of Antoninus Pius.” 
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west corner. Trenches were then dug in Field No, 653 along the line 
indicated by the subsidences, the result being to supply a striking 
demonstration of the value of such finger-posts. In a very short time 
the south ditch of the missing fort lay revealed. Its most remarkable 
feature was ita relatively great breadth; to all appearance it had 
measured as much as 30 feet fron: lip to lip, This is fully 10 feet 
above the average for the ditches of the other known forts on the 
Wall, It must, however, be remembered that as a rule these are 
double. Lf the Cadder diteh was single, as the evidence certainly 
suggested, that fact alone might suffice to aocount for its exceptional 
size. An alternative supposition is that it may really have heen not 
one ditch bat two, separated by a midrib so slender that it bad 
collapsed, or at all events had eseaped our observation, While that 
is hardly probable, it is perhaps unsafe to he dogmatic, in view of the 
necessarily restricted character of our investigation, Tt will he enough 
to add that, so far as could be ascertained, the conditions on the east 
side were identicnt|, 

To discover the enst ditch was, however. a much more troublesome 
business than might reasonably have been anticipated, In the cantident 
expectation of striking it about the middle of its course, Mr M‘Intosh 
had begun by having « «bert trench cut north and south, in a carefully 
selected! spot, sume 74 feet north of the hedge that divides Field No, 656 
from Field No, 655. To his great disappointment the soil showed no 
sign of ever having been disturbed. A series of similar trenches cut 
at frequent intervals along the same line, first for o short distance 
towards the west, and then for a much longer distance towards the 
east, proved equally unfruitful, and it looked as if there was something 
seriously amiss with the reckoning. This wee the position when | 
arrived on the second day, Mr M‘Intosh had by that time decided to 
return to Field No. 653 aud endeavour to pick up the ditch nearer to 
what he believed to be the south-east corner. The venture was 
successful at once. The dite was located not far from the hedge, 
exactly where it had been originally calculated that it ought to have 
run, This being so, there could only be one explanation of the previous 
failure to find it. The first attempt must have been made at a point 
where it had never been dug at all—in other words, on the piece of 
solid ground that had been left in front of the gate of the fort. This 
hypothesis was verified by a fresh visit to Field No. (4, when the 
ditch was cleared out on either side of what had formerly been 
the raul, The gop was only about I) feet wide, If the road were the 
Military Way, this would be exceptionally narrow, It is, however, 
quite possible that at Cadder—as during the second period at Rough 
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Castle!—the Military Way did not pass through the fort from west 
to east, but ran on the south side of it to avoid a steep gradient. At 
Barhill, where (for a different reason) it ran on the north side, the 
branch roads leading to the north and east yates were much narrower 
than the Military Way itself. 

We had now sufficient data to map the fort out roughly. We had 
recovered the line of the defences on the south and on the east, while 
we knew that on the north it must have been merged in the great Wall 
and Ditch. Nor was there much room for doubt as to the west. The 
subsidence in the west wall of the manse garden indicated that the south 
diteh had passed beneath it. On the other hand, it could not have 
extended far beyond, for the edge of the plateau is reached ulmost 
immediately. We therefore felt justitied in trusting to conjecture, all 
the more because » search might not improbably have been inconclusive 
owing to the changes that had been effected when the canal wae being 
dug. Against this may be set the momentarily annoying, though really 
very fortanate, accident that enabled us to fix the site of the enst pate. 
The west gate must have been directly opposite, while the north and 
south sides would have gates as nearly as possible in the middle, At 
one point in Field No. 653 we came upon what appeared to be remains 
of the rampart. They were very fragmentary ; but, such as they were, 
they suggested a wall of turf rather than a wall of stone, with a berm 
of abont 10 feet in width, The interior area of the fort may be put 
down at a little under Sacres, Centuries of cultivation have obliterated 
the handiwork of its occupants with more than usual completeness, 
A hearth was exposed in one of our trenches, and here andl there we 
picked up stray pieces of coarse pottery, including an amphora handle. 
Finally, not far from the eastern end of Field No, 656, at the point 
indieated by o small eross on the map, we encountered, but did not 
follow ap, another ditch, indicative perhaps of an annexe. 
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It. will conduce to clearness if, in dealing with the third section, we 
proveed, 4o to aay, geographically ratlier than historically. It covers a 
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stretch of some four miles, and the work of exploration had to be carried 
on now at one portion, now at another, as the season of the year and 
the state of the ground permitted. A simple narrative would conse- 
quently be confusing. On the other hand, it will be convenient to begin 
with a brief account of the circumstances that first drew my attention 
to this particular part of the line as a hopeful area of investigation. 
They included a discovery which threw a new and interesting light upon 
the structure of the Wall. 

About midway between Falkirk and Inveravon, and a little way east 
of the village of Laurieston, lies the farm of Mumrills, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of which it has long been suspected that a Roman fort 
had once existed. In my Homan Wall I expressed the belief that this 
fort should be looked for in the field numbered 2106 on the Survey map 
(Plate IV.), adding that if a look-out were kept when ploughing was 
going on, many relics might be found,’ I had discussed the possibilities 
more than once with Mr James Smith, the son of the tenant, who was 
soon every whit as keen as I was myself to get the problem definitely 
settled, and the very next spring, February 1912, he was able to send me 
word that he had discovered, not only fragments of pottery and glass, 
but also the foundations of what was obviously an ancient building. 
He had wisely communicated with onr Corresponding Member, Mr 
Mungo Buchanan, who had had large experience of Roman work at 
Camelon, Castlecary, and Rough Castle, and with his assistance he had 
cleared away enough of the soil to enable a judgment to be formed. 
When I visited the spot, I could only confirm the conclusion at which 
Mr Buchanan had already arrived. Two lines of foundation had been 
laid bare, meeting at « right angle. The one on the north had been 
traced for 25 feet, the one on the east for 114% They were from 35 to 
36 inches wide, and had been carefully bedded in puddled clay after the 
usual Roman manner. Broken bricks and roofing-tiles were abundant, 
and there were one or two pieces of “Samian”™ ware. The position of 
the remains, some 300 or 350 feet back from the centre of the public 
road, suggested that they represented a portion of the principia or head- 
quarters building, and this suggestion appears to be corroborated by all 
that we subsequently learned as to the size of the fort and the precise 
whereabouts of its ramparts, In another part of the field there was 
found the pillar of a hypocaust, lying amid what seemed to be the débris 
of a furnace. 
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Sowing followed hard on ploughing, so that there was no time to 
pursue the inquiry further, even if the means for a more thorough 
excavation had been available. It was, however, arranged that, after 
the crop had been gathered in in autumn, | should be allowed the 
“rin” of the eld for a few days in order to make a closer examination, 
Whien the date fixed for this reconnoitring expedition had come round, 
it seemed best to restrict our efforts to an endeavour to establish the 
exact situation nnd limits of the fort, and to postpone any attempt at 
learning more about the central building until exploration on a really 
systematic plan could be undertaken, Fragmentary as wasthe knowledge 
we had acquired of the principia, it was enough to supply us with a 
starting-point, And it had contained an element of surprise which 
served as a useful stinmlus, The walls were not lying at the angle 
at which we should have expected to find them, if the northern front of 
the fort had been in alignment with what we believed to have been 
the course followed by the great Rampart and Ditch as they approached 
Mumrills from the west. 

Work was begun about the middle of November, 1012, and in an hour 
or two we struck the stone foundation of the great Wall in Field 
No, 2106, about 200 feet south-east of the cart-shed which adjoins the 
road, It was running parallel to the foundation of the north wall 
of the principin, thus confirming our suspicion that it had changed 
its direction. Thinking it well to look into the change more nurrowls, 
we left the fort alone for the time being, and dug eastwards along the 
line of the Wall, to find that it very soon turned somewhat abruptly 
to the left, as if to return to the path it had so recently forsaken. 
Simultaneously there emerged on extremely interesting feature, which 
will be described in detail presently, and the investigation of which 
absorbed the whole of the remaining days that had been set apart 
for our search, The information necessary for laying down the outline 
of the fort was not secured until the sueceeding autumn. I propose, 
however, to anticipate a littl, and to bring together mow all the 
facts relating to it that it has so far been possible to gather. 

In November, 10915, Mr James Smith, the value of whose practical 
help throughout will be apparent from the narrative, determined to 
drive the plough a little deeper than usual in passing over certain spots 
which had seemed to him in previous years to be rather different from 
the remainder of the surface, His experiment was most successful, 
It brought to light the rounded south-east corner of the rampart of 
the fort, thus giving us at one stroke the position of two of the sides; 
and at the same time it supplied a reliable indication as to the where- 
abouts of « third by revealing at the western end of the field a line 
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of stones, about 15 feet broad, which had all the appearance of being 
a disturbed foundation. With the fourth, or northern side, we were 
of course already familiar, These data, when transferred to the map, 
disclosed a fort of the normal shape, having an interior area of about 
4) acres, This is very considerably larger than the average of the 
other known forts on the Wall. Castlecary, for instance, had an 
area of 3 acres, Bar Hill of 3, and Rough Castle of no more than L 
Possibly the exceptional size of Mumirills is to be connected with the 
presumption, which the epigraphic evidence affords, that it was garrisoned 
by a regiment of cavalry, Obviously space would be needed to 
accommodate the horses. 

However that may be, Mumrills was undoubtedly an important 
station. Signs of Roman ocenpation are unusually abundant, chiefly 
in the shape of broken tiles and shards of pottery, Mr Smith has 
picked up débris of the kind from all parts of the interior of the fort 
itself. But he notes that it does not appear to occur outside the line 
of the eastern rampart. On the other hand, there is much of it to be 
got in the large field towards the west, No. 208 on the Survey map, 
and there too he has observed indications that seem to point to the 
presence of buried foundations. It is justifiable to infer that on this 
side there was an extensive annexe. And there is some reason to 
believe that, in spite of the absence of débris, there may have been 
owwupation of a more limited kind upon the other aide as well. In 
the spring of 1913, when ploughing the eastern half of Field No. 2106, 
Mr Smith encountered the remains of foundations about 200 yards 
beyond the rampart of the fort and not far from the edge of 
the steep declivity that runs down towards the Westquarter Burn, 
Mr Buchanan, who was fortanately able to examine them while they 
were still exposed, reports that they consisted chiefly of clay and rubble. 
At the same time there were two worked stones of fair size and good 
proportions, which I had myself an opportunity of seeing inter on. 
One of them was square-dressed. The other, which had a rounded 
face, had evidently formed part of an apse—a circumstance which tempts 
one to think that the building to which it belonged may possibly have 
been a suite of baths. The line probably followed by the Military Way 
is close at hand: it can hardly have run otherwise than between 
the Mumrills Braes. 

The site of the fort has been admirably selected. To the south, 
and to a less degree to the east, it is protected against any sudden 
attack by the declivity first mentioned, which at this point deseends 
almost sheer to the level of the barn, The ground on the north is: 
flat and open, excellently suited for a tactical offensive on the part 
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of a defending force, who had only to drive their assnilants back 250 
or 300 yards in order to hurl them headlong down « long slope that 
leads all the way to the Carse. A lesser distance would have sufficed 
for the purpose without appreciably weakening the position in the rear, 
and in these circumstances one cannot but wonder why the great 
Wall bends so suddenly towards the south, seeing that it makes for 
its former course again as soon as it is fairly clear of the eastern 
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rampart (fig. 7). It is conceivable that, as at Bar Hill, digging might 
furnish a clue to this departure from the normal by laying open the 
eutline of one of Avricola’s stations. The fort as. we know it now 
is certainly Antonine. That is manifest not merely from the relation 
in which it stands to the Wall, but also from the character of the 
pottery that has been found. All of it that I have seen may be 
assigned to the second century. The buildings would appear to have 
heen of the type that one would naturally expect; the more important 
of them at least were substantial and were roofed with red tilea. Not 
a few of the stones that have been quarried from them can still be 
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detected in the wall that supports the bank on the right-hand side of 
the road that leads to Beancross, while two or three fine specimens 
of crosshatching have been preserved in the construction of the 
adjoining eart-shed. 

In one important respect, however, Mumrills differed from all of 
the other forts on the great Wall of which anything definite is 
known, Its ramparts were of earth—not of stone, like those of 
Castlecary and Balmuildy; nor of turf, like those of Bar Hill and 
Rough Castle, In order to make the grounds for this statement 
clear, it will be necessary to resume the story of the week's. digging 
that was done in November, 1912: I indicated that, at an early period 
of this, the emergence of an extremely interesting feature had led us 
to abandon our original plan of campaign and concentrate our atten- 
tion on the Wall. Where we first lighted upon it. the stone foundation 
proved to be singularly well preserved. In all essentials it conformed 
strictly to the description given in the Glasgow Archwological Society's 
Report, and the variations in breadth were slight, ranging from lL feet 
6 inches to 15 feet 9 inches as a maximum. The uniformity of con- 
struction in different parts of the isthmus was further emphasised by 
the discovery of a conduit (fig. 8!) which bore « close resemblance to 
those that have been from time to time Inid bare in the western half. 
But the similarity which was so apparent in the foundation did not 
extend fo the superstructure. Although there was mo indication that 
the soil immediately above the stones had been in any way disturbed, 
it was in vain that the face of one section after another was scanned 
for traces of the black lines with which the experience of the west had 
made us all familiar, There was literally nothing to suggest that the 
body of the Wall had been cmspiticious, in spite of the fact that a 
considerable proportion of it remuined available for examination, the 
stone foundation being sometimes as much as 27 inches below the 
present surface, 

On the other hand, we were everywhere confronted by a new 
phenomenon, Mixed with the brown sandy loam were large quantities 
of a whitish clay, which was obviously foreign to the immediate 
neighbourhood, and which (as I satistied myself by inquiry) had in all 
probability been carried up from the Carse. This clay was not diffused 
at random through the native soil. It was mainly concentrated in 
two heaps, one at either margin of the foundation; and it had been 
laid directly upon the stones, the interstices between which it often 
filled, The greatest height to which the marginal heaps were observed 
to rise was 15 inches, while they generally extended inwards for a 

i T have to thank MrBuchanan for the photographs from which figs, 8, 9, and 1 are mproduoed, 
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distance of about 3 feet, Asa rule, there was a corresponding, but less 
decided, outward spread, which, however, may well have been secondary 
and induced by the superincumbent weight of the completed Wall. 
The § feet in the centre consisted almost entirely of earth; such stray 
patches of clay as showed themselves were probably accidental. In short, 
it was plain that the often quoted words of Julius Capitolinus—alio 





Fig. & North kerh of the Wall, with conduit, near Muselils, 


muro cwspiticio ducto—were not strictly applicable to this portion of 
the barrier. Rathor it appeared that, after the stone foundation was 
laid. two mounds of clay had been piled up on either edge of it and 
used te support a wholly earthen rampart. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance that these mounds had sometimes turned out to be the most 
enduring part of the Wall. Towards the eastern end of Field No. 2106, 
for example, where the stone foundation had been torn up and carned 
bodily away, we were nevertheless able to trace its course with perfect 
confidence by following two parallel bands of whitish matter which 


i On Croy Hill the Glasgow Comimities Litepent, pp. 10-A nobleed @ aomowhat similar arrange 
ment: the sods towants the outer edges of the Wall had been cut from clayey soll. 
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clung persistently to the soil with an interval of 15 or 16 feet between 
them. 

Events proved that the method of construction just described was not 
peculiar to the two or three hundred yards within which its existence 
was first detected. Along the four miles or so that lie between Falkirk 
and Inveravon, the line of the Wall has now been opened up at many 
points. Over and over again, at widely separated distances, vestiges 
of the clay mounds were more or less distinctly visible, while nowhere 
was there the slightest sign to suggest that turf had been used at all. 
Further, the defences of the fort at Mumrills had been reared in exactly 
the same fashion. Indeed, Mr Smith's success in locating the south- 
east corner of the ramparts was directly due to his suspicions having 
been aroused by the mass of clay through which the ploughshare had 
to cut in passing over it. The quantity of clay there was far above 
the average, the only other spot where the accumulation was at all 
comparable being immediately over that part of the great Wall which 
was adjacent to the corresponding north-east corner. This fact Is 
not withont significance. It was precisely at the corners that the 
strain on the ramparts would be heaviest, for it is as certain as 
anything can well be that each of them would have to bear the 
weight of a wooden tower. If, then, most elay was laid where most 
strength was required, the meaning of the clay becomes tolerably 
clear. Its purpose was to give stability, Occasionally stones seem to 
have been packed against its outer face, as if to hold it better in 
position, 

Probably this particulur way of building an earthen rampart has 
been noted in Reman works elzewhere, but I have not been able to lay 
hands on any definite example, Professor Havertield, however, reminds 
me that there has lately been noticed on the English Wail, in the north 
mound of the Vallum, a line of matter along ench side at the bottom, 
suggesting that, before the main mound was built, two lines were laid 
out along its bottom edges.’ In some places these lines appear to be 
turf, as if the sods had first been cleared off and neatly laid out: that, 
however, would seem to have. been a pointless proceeding, and in other 
eases no trace of sods or their lamination was observed. Such lines 
may have been intended to stop the earth from slipping too easily, or 
their object may have been merely to mark out @ course for the actual 
builders, In the case of the Scottish Wall the latter idea must, of 
course, be excluded: here the alignment would be given by the stone 


i Choul. anf Water. Antig, and Arch, Soctety's Tronsoctiona, sill ie, aul il (N.S, iv. 
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foundation, which was already in position before the clay was brought 
upon the scene at all. Accordingly the combination of clay and earth 
can only be regarded as an alternative to the turf, of which, as was 
conclusively demonstrated by the Glasgow Society's Aeport, the mound 
is composed across the greater part of the isthmus. The most likely 
explanation of the change of system is perhaps that, in the end of the 
second century of our era, the ground through which the eastern 
portion of the Wall ran was thickly wooded, so that suitable sods would 
not be readily procurable; whereas to the west of Falkirk the country 
was, as it is to some extent to-lay, 1 moorland where thick grass and 
heather flourished, Whether this conjecture be well or ill founded, the 
change provides a striking warning against the danger of being too 
dogmatic in drawing chronological conclusions from the material of 
which the rampart of a fort may be constructed, In a general way it 
is doubtless true that Erdkastell, Rasenkastell, and Steinkastell succeeded 
one another in the order of enumeration. But it is equally true that 
on the Scottish Wall, which is a homogeneous work, the three types 
were contemporaneous. 

Another discovery of some interest has to be registered before we 
leave Mumrills, In January, 1913, I paid a visit to it with Professor 
Huverfield, who happened to be spending a day or two in Edinburgh 
and who wished to have a look at the site of the recently identified 
fort. The sections cut across the great Wall in the previous autumn 
had been filled in as soon as we had made our notes upon them. But 
Mr Smith, who had been forewarned of our coming and who was 
anxious that we should see as much as possible, had most kindly set 
about digging « fresh one expressly for our benefit. The spot he had 
chosen was about 40 yards east of the elbow-like bend which the Wall 
tukes to the north soon after it has quitted the precincts of the fort. 
When he had got a little way below the surface he was surprised to 
find his spade throwing up fragments of tiles and lumps of clay burnt 
red. Following these indications for a few feet towards the south, he 
presently struck the face of « well-built wall, still standing at least 
2 feet high. Whatever the remains might represent, the character of 
the débris left no room for doubt as to their being Roman. The building 
did not appear to be large, and it was obviously in very fair preserva- 
tion. Two or three weeks had yet to elapse before the field was re- 
quired for agricultural purposes, and it seemed worth while utilising 
the opportunity for a closer investigation. I was too busy myself to 
aceept responsibility for daily and constant supervision. Mr Buchanan, 
however, was available, and threw himself heartily into the task. 
I have to thank him for plans, photographs, and notes. These, supple- 
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mented by a certain amount of personal observation, have provided 
the material for the description now to be given. 

The removal! of 15 inches of superincumbent soil disclosed the outline 
of a small rectangular structure (Plates IL and IL,') lying about 7 feet 
south of the great Wall, with the kerb of which it was in virtually 
direct alignment, [t seemed to be, roughly, about 15 feet square, with 
walls: that varied from 24 feet to 34 feet in height and from 2 feet 
6 inches to 3 feet 0 inches in thickness, The variation, however, was 
more apparent than resol, So far as height was concerned, it was to 
be explained by partial destruction, while it soon became evident that 
there was no proper basis of comparison in respect of thickness, for 
only the wall on the north was solid. The centre was a confused 
mass of burnt clay, broken bricks and tiles, and tumbled stones, 
conspicuous among the Inst being a number of more or less complete 
slabs such as might have belonged to a floor. When this miscellaneous 
gathering of rubbish had been carefully cleared away, we found our- 
selves in what seemed to have been originally an underground 
chamber about 34 feet high. At the top it was as nearly as possible 
7 feet square, at the bottom only a little more than 5, the difference 
being due to a projecting scareement on the north and to a very 
decided batter on east, west, and south, The wall on the north was, 
as already stated, solid, It was 2 feet 6 inches thick, and was pierced 
by an entrance 2 feet 5 inches wide. On the remaining three sides 
what had happened was that the excavated space had received an 
interior facing of stone, which inclined inwards as it rose, in order 
that it might offer «a stronger resistance to the pressure of the 
surrounding earth, ‘The delusive appearance of thick walls, which had 
coloured our first impressions, was caused by the occurrence, on the 
south and west, of what muy be termed an outer boundary of stones, 
lnid one or two courses deep upon a line of clay, At one time this 
boundary probably extended all the way round, What its precise 
purpose was, and whether it was ever any higher, we cannot now say 
with certainty, The most likely explanation seems to be this, The 
fact that the floor of the “underground” chamber was on very much 
the same level as the kerb of the great Wall suggests that it was not 
“underground” in the proper sense of the word at all, but that it was 
made so by heaping up a bank of earth around it. In that event the 
line of stones would serve as a sort of parapet, indicating perhaps the 
outside limits of a superstructure. 

The interior was remarkable for the presence of four short walls, 
each about a foot wide, which jutted out opposite to one another, two 


1 These plates should be consulted throughout the followlng description, 
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on either side, for a distance of about 24 feet at the top. Those on 
the east had suffered very little damage; they are well shown in fig. 9, 
which gives a view of the chamber from the south-west corner, Those 
on the other side were much more dilapidated (fig. 10), This latter 
view, which is taken from the north-east corner, is also interesting for 
the peep it gives of the scarcements. with which the walls on the 
north and south sides were supplied. These searcements were largely 
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Pig. Roman kiln at Momrllis from the south-west corner. 


torn away; that on the eastern section of the north wall had dis- 
appeared completely. We may be sure, however, that when the 
structure was entire they would rise to the same height gs the 
projecting walls, and that the framework so formed was designed to 
auppert a roof (or, if looked at from above, a floor) of heavy flags. 
It will be remembered that the débris with which the interior was 
choked was partly composed of slabs of stone. As a matter of fact, 
one of them can be seen in fig. 10 lying to the right on the top of the 
weat wall, One point more. The whole of the inside hore manifest 
traces of having been exposed to intense heat, The stones were dis- 
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coloured, and the clay that had been used to fill the interstices 
between them was burned as hard as brick, while the Moor for several 
inches downwards, particularly in and about the entrance, was 1 
compact mass of soot or wood ashes, a broad band of which also 
extended for some distance outside in the direction of the great Wall, 

These being the conditions, the riddle was not difficult to read. 
The chamber was the furnace of a kiln. The wonderful potteries 





Fiz. 10. Rion kitn at Momrillé from the north-onst comer, 


lutely discovered by Mr Arthur Acton near Wrexham are on too 
elaborate » scale to be of much assistance in mterpreting this humble 
centre of industry among the frontier wilds.’ Continental analogies 
are more helpful, notably one of a group in Alsace that was described 
some years ago by Forrer® I[t is rather larger (7) m,x m.) than 
the Mumrille building, to which in other respects it offers a striking 
i Tam Indetted to Mr Acton for a most interesting series of photographs. Some account of 
Mr Acton’s remarkable diseoveries will bw found In Profeasor Havertield's Homuen Hrifivin in 
“aie 
; re rlindechen Terrosigiliofa- Tinjifercien von Heiligenberg-Dinnahei und [ffeniceiier in 
Aistas (Stuttgart, 111), pl vii, aod figs. 23 anit Sy (pp. Gh, 
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resemblance, The chief differences are that, being larger, it has three 
projecting walls on either side, and that the entrance is flanked by 
cheeks which jut outwards and were doubtless intended to increase 
the draught. A neat little pottery kiln at Corbridge, « plan of which 
Mr Knowles was good enough to send me, is also instructive, Most 
illuminating of all, however, is an example found many years ago 
near Colchester, and figured and described by Mr George Joslin in 
vol, vii, of Roach Smith's Collectanea Antiqua’ Except that it is 
oblong in shape and slightly smaller, the ground-plan of the interior 
is almost identical with that of the chamber at Murmrillk. But the 
method of construction was different. The side walls and the roof of 
the furnace were made, not of stone, but “of clay in the form of 
bricks of various sizes, and the interior had been “vitrified by the 
intense heat, forming it into one mass, so that it. is difficult to 
distinguish the brick from the joint.”* The roof was pierced by a 
series of holes, two inches in dinmeter, which carried the hot air up 
Into the body of the kiln, distributing it in such o way as to secure 
uniformity of temperature. 

Some similar means of communication between furnace and kiln 
must have existed at Mumirills, although the ruinous state of the 
remains prevented usa from detecting it, As regards the character of 
the kiln itself, we can ouly indulge in conjecture. It is, however, far 
from improbable that there was no permanent superstructure. If sa, 
when 4 sufficient quantity of bricks or tiles had been prepared for 
fring, they would be piled up systematically on the stone slabs, 
after which o thick wall of clay would be built round them and over 
them, covering them completely and protecting them from rapid 
cooling, According to Steiner’ that is how things seem to have been 
managed at the legionary kiln at Manten, where, as at Mumrills, the 
ground in the neighbourhood was plentifully strewn with masses of 
clay burned red. That our kiln was mainly used for bricks and tiles 
was manifest from the débris. But it is just possible that it was 
occasionally employed for pottery. Two small shards were found upon 
the floor, Their shape did not suggest any particular date, but their 
texture was so close ond firm that Mr James Curle was disposed to 
attribute them to the first century, The circumstances of their dis- 
covery, however, make it difficult to accept their texture as a safe 
criterion; if they had lain long in the furnace, they would be hope- 


1 Piase |. de specially instructive, 
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lessly overlired. The fact that the kiln was in exact alignment with 
the great Wall leads me to believe that the two were confemporary— 
in other words, that the kiln and its contents are to be connected 
with a fort of the Antonine period. 

The interesting results secured at Mumrills supplied «a stimulus to 
further investigation along that section of the line in the centre of 
which it Jay. The track of Wall and Ditch was accordingly explored 
for a distance of some two miles on either side of it. Whether the 
extreme points reached were also the sites of forts is a question that 
may meanwhile be postponed. However they may have appealed to 
the legionaries, they were certainly the most obvious halting-places for 
the present purpose. As has already been indicated, the somewhat 
piecemeal fashion in which the operations had of necessity to be 
carried out renders it desirable that the account to be given of them 
should be geographical rather then historical. T propose to begin at 
Falkirk, and proceed thence eastwards to the Avon, 

The estate of Rosehall, not far from the centre of the town of 
Falkirk, has succeeded in maintaining itself as a sort of oasis amid 
the wilderness of villas and houses, great and small, by which it is 
surrounded. It lies astride of the high ridge along which it has always 
heen supposed that the Wall must have passed. and there was thus a 
reasonable expectation that trenching within its area would prove 
fruitful. The efforts of the first day or two were disappointing. In 
the end, however, we struck a substantial fragment of the stone 
foundation, just where it was about to crosd the avenue that leads 
from the north entrance, and almost exactly 100 feet from the gate. 
It was 14 feet broad and was in fairly good preservation, the south 
kerb in particular being virtually intact. Although 24 feet of soil had 
to be removed before it was reached, there was not the slightest trace 
of lamination in the section of earth so exposed. Towards each of the 
edges, however, a certain amount of clay was visible. 

The length of foundation uncovered was sufficient to enable us to 
determine the exact angle at which the Wall itself had ron. Its direc- 
tion had been south-east by east, almost coincident, in fact, with the 
conjectural markings on the Survey map of 1808 (Plate TV,). That this 
direction was maintained for some distance beyond the boundaries of 
Rosehall was a priori probable from the nature of the ground to be 
traversed. Various indications now justify « more positive assertion. 
The back portion of the house on the south side of Booth Place, which 
immediately adjoins Rosehall, has been placed directly above the 
northern half of the Ditch. When it was being built, the foundations 
proved so insecure that they had to be supported by the insertion of 
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a series of low brick arches, to which aecess con still be had. The 
same hold» good, though in a less marked degrees, of the next house 
on the east. About 50 or #) yards farther on, signs of subsidence can 
be detected in a group of buildings on the eastern side of the High 
Station Road, while cracked lintels tell the same tale in the row known 
as Oomely Terrace. Opportunities for exeavation are naturally very 
restricted so long as one has to do with streets and private gardens, 
But we had free access to the large field through which the East Burn 
flows, as well as to ite neighbour on the west. The two are virtually 
one, there being a large open gap in the tall hedge that divides them. 

The eastern, anid more especially the north-exstern, part of the field 
is low-lying and apt to be marshy. Its western half, on the other 
hand, consists of uw fairly steep slope, from the southern end of which 
a low ridge projects south-eastwards, deseending slowly to the stream. 
It is along this ridge that we must suppose Wall and Ditch to have 
run, unless their direction had changed completely. Confirmatory 
evidence was not altogether easy to obtain. There had been much 
disturbance of the upper strata through tillage, and every vestige of 
the stone foundation seemed to have been swept away. At the same 
time the sandy character of the soil rendered it more difficult than 
usual to diagnose the line of the Ditech with perfect confidence, One 
trench, however, yielded what appeared to be a highly satisfactory 
result. This was dug at a spot 36 feet above the hedge and 315 feet 
from the southern boundary of the field. The sand proved to be 
abnormally “free” and to have numerous particles of decayed vegetable 
matter intermingled with it. A large fragment; fully an inch long, 
which was embedded at a depth of at least 4 feet, was submitted for 
examination to Professor Bayley Balfour, who has kindly favoured me 
with the following report, prepared for him by Mr H. F. Tagg=— 

"The substance contains wood fragments, but is not homo- 
geneous, [tf appears to be composed of vegetable remains of 
various kinds caked firmly together in layers. Cleavage of the 
substance in the plane of the strata ix readily effected and its 
stratitied nature is distinctly observable when sections are made 
at right angles to the layers. Such sections, and sections in other 
planes also, reveal small patches of vegetable tissue, including 
patches of what I believe to be woody tissue seattered in a 
stratified matrix. The latter is doubtless of vegetable origin, 
but definite histological characters are no longer recoynisable 
in it. The patehes of cellular tissue observable in the sections 
are not sufficiently well preserved or lange enough to eanble me 
to identify tlhe remains of any definite plant” 

VOL. XL. {) 
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Mr Tag's report shows conclusively that there must once have 
been a great hollow at this particular spot; the presence of such a 
muss of vegetable substance so far beneath the existing surface cannot. 
be accounted for upon any other hypothesis, It seemed well to quote 
it in full, because the problem is here rather erucial. The spot in 
question is well within the space that would have been covered hy 
the Ditech, if the assumption we have made as to its direction be 
correct. And under ordinary circumstances there need have been no 
hesitation in drawing the obvious inference. If the map be consulted, 
however, it will be seen that we are already fully 100 yards south of 
the Ordnance Survey markings, and that the gap rapidly widens until 
it reaches # maximum of at least 150 yards, How is the divergence to 
be explained? Very simply, I think, if we grasp the principle upon 
which the Survey officers proceeded. They accepted the traditional 
(and, it may be added, very natural) view that the deep gully which 
lies athwart the western approach to the mansion-house of Callendar 
Park, some 50 or 60 yards south of the lodge, was the actunl Roman 
Diteh, and they accordingly produced the line of it westwards until it 
met the previously ascertained line of Wall and Ditch advancing 
from Rosehall towards the east. On the map the junction appears, a4 
a bend, in the garden of the most westerly house on the south side of 
Booth Place. 

Tt is thus clear that the ease for the old survey as against the new 
must stand or fall with the supposition that the gully referred to 
above is identical with the Roman Ditch. The grounds for that 
supposition are, in the first place, that the gully is undoubtedly 
artificial; and, in the second place, that it is very nearly in exact align- 
ment with the unmistakable track of the Ditch where it shows itself 
in the park further eastward. As against this it may be pointed out 
that, though the gully is artificial, it is altogether unlike the true 
form of the Ditch, being far too broad at the bottom, Besides, 4 series 
of trenches dug 20 or 30 feet to the south of it failed to reveal the 
slightest indication of the stone foundation of the Wall. It may he 
that it was originally cut to give pussaye to a road, and that it was 
subsequently enlarged with the view of imparting as Imposing an 
appearance as possible to what was believed to be the Roman Ditech, 
and therefore an interesting relic of antiquity. If this were so, the 
excavation near Bantaskine House, on the west side of Falkirk, 
would be in some respects analogous. 

But the argument for the new survey is even stronger on the 
positive side than on the negative. Within the policies of Callendar 
Park, some 60 or 70 yards beyond the gully, a slight but quite per- 
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ceptible depression can be seen to the west of the avenue, running 
south-west by west towards a corner of the park wall. Its centre is 
about 14 feet north of the point where the west railing of the avenue 
Joins the north railing of 1 coppice which encloses an old quarry, On 
trenching the ground to the south of this depression we discovered a 
inass of stones some 40 or 40 fect distant from the centre and only u 
little way below the present surface, heir general appesrance was 
exactly what one is accustomed to associate with the kernel of the 
Wall foundation. and traces of clay were detected here and there in 
the interstices. It is true that there were no kerba; but, on the other 
hand, the breadth (18 or 14 feet) was consistent with the hypothesis 
that what we had struck was really the base of the Wall with the 
large outer stones torn away. The feeling that this must be so was 
deepened into certainty as we worked westwards, digging at intervals 
parallel to the depression and always finding ourselves confronted hy 
the same phenomena, except that at one point, not very far from the 
corner of the park wall, we came upon a portion of the kerb still in 
its original position. There is thus no reasonable doubt as to the 
eorrectness of the Ime as now laid down upon the map. If that he 
produced so as to meet the presumed course of Wall and Ditch as we 
followed it, advancing from Rosehall towards the cast, it will be seen 
that there must have been a fairly sharp turn close to the south-east 
corner of the field through which the Kast Burn flows. Search waa duly 
made for the stone foundation there. But, in view of the extensive 
operntion® that must have been involved by the building of the high 
park wall, it is not surprising that no vestiges of it had survived. At 
the same time the reason for the deviation was not far to seek. The 
huilders, it bas to be remembered, worked from east to west. As they 
came near the low-lying, marshy ground on either side of the Enst 
Burn they swerved to the south to avoid it and to catch the foot of 
the ridge, which offered the easiest means of ascent to the northern 
front of the plateau that was to carry them 600 or 700 yards further. 
Returning to the avenue, we have no difficulty in pursuing the 
depression eastwards until it merges into the perfectly unmistakable 
hollow of the Ditch about 450 feet beyond the railing. For the next 
600 or 700 yards the line is straight and the Ditch, for the most part, 
admirably preserved, Trial cuttings made at two pomts revealed the 
stone foundation in equally good condition. There were no markings 
to suggest that the superstructure had been of turf, but the depth of 
soi] was insufficient to render this negative evidence conclusive. Clay, 
however, was once again observed, After this there comes a stretch 
of close opon 400 yards from which all surface traces of the Roman 
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barrier have entirely vanished; there is nothing to correspond to the 
strongly marked hatching on the Ordnance Map. Even trenching did 
not succeed in bringing to light any quite definite evidence of the 
presence of the Ditch. The explanation of the gap is doubtless to he 
found in the great enclosed garden which lies immediately to the 
south. The heavy buttresses by which its walls have had to be sup- 
ported show that the ground within and about it is to a great extent 
made up; and appeurances suggest that the necessary soil waa secured 
by stripping from the northern portion of the park such depth of earth 
as may have been required. In the provess the Wall has been wholly 
removed, while the Ditch hans been reduced to dimensions which make 
it extremely hard to detect, 

It may, however, be taken as practically certain that the eastword 
direction was steadily maintained. No other view would be consistent 
with the line in which the hollow of the Ditch runs when it emerges 
agai on the further side of the avenue leading from the eastern entrance 
to the policies, Mere it is once more quite deep, ite identity being placed 
beyond all possibility of question by the survival of the stone foundation 
of the Wall. Accurate plotting now became specially important, as it 
would furnish o clue which was likely to he valuable in guiding us 
through the streets and houses of Laurieston. The foundation was 
accordingly uncovered at several points between the avenue and the 
railway line. [t was from 1) to 2 feet below the surface, and was usually 
well preserved, The clay with which thia section had made us familiar 
was noticed clinging to the stones, and there was no indication of the 
lamination characteristic of structures of turf. Digging near the southern 
edge of the platenu on which the Wall stands brought to light what 
acemved to be distinct vestiges of the Military Way. 

The south kerb ran from oo point 14 feet along the fence bounding 
the avenue to n point 135 feet out from the south-west corner of the 
sheepfold. Accepting this aso finger-post, we saw that the Wall was 
bound te cross the main road about the entrunee to the village of 
Laurieston. To do this it had to descend somewhat rapidly, The ascent 
to the shelf of high land overlooking the Carse must have been accom- 
plished in more leisurely fashion with the aid of a barely perceptible 
sewing towards the north. Although Wall and Ditch are hopelessly 
buried for 500 or G00 yards, there is no doubt but that the street which 
still preserves the name of Graham's Dyke runs very close to the 
northern edge of the latter. A careful scrutiny of the houses on the right- 
hand side will discover cracked walls and gables at intervals almost 
from end to end, while at two spots nearly 130 yards apart we got 
news of the stone foundation having been torn up in the laying out of 
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gardens. In one ease the notice was vague, but in the other Mr Buchanan 
had taken exact measurements at the time, On the whole, then, we 
need not hesitate to claim substantial accuracy for the line we have 
laid down through Laurieston, particularly as we were able to confirm 
and eheck it by excavation in Field No. AW. In this field the stone 
foundation was opened up at two points, both to the west of the site 
of the now demolished cottage called Northby. It had a breadth of 
14 feet & inches, and presented the anme features as had been noted at 
Momrills. The accumulation of clay at the outer edges was well marked. 
Indeed, in November, 1013, before we dug in it at all, the track of the 
Wall was plainly indiented by two light-coloured bands running from 
west to east along the freshly ploughed surface. 

Tt will be remembered that there is goml reason to believe that an 
annexe Of the Mumrills fort once extended over a large part of Field 
No, 2005. The great Wall probably formed its northern defence, This 
must have continued ta follow the same direction at least as far ae the 
little field that separates the farmhouse from the public rend, for the 
slope of the Ditch was observed some years ago in constructing n water- 
trough within the angle which the public road makes us it turns sharply 
towards the right.' But almost immediately after entering the enclosure 
it swerved slightly towards the south. The exact angle was exposed in 
November, 12, in a trench dug diagonally across the little field by 
workmen who were leading a new water-supply into the farm. The 
stone foundation, as seen by myself, was here 10 feet broad, while the 
south kerb was 27 inches below the surface, the north kerb only 21. 
There was again a mass of clay at either side, and there was no trace 
of lamination anywhere. Still moving at the angle thus established, the 
Wall crosses the public road nearly opposite the entrance to the farm, 
where the remains of the stone foundation can be detected cropping out 
close to the edge on either hand, In Field No, 2100 it posses along the 
front of the fort in the manner already described, and then, at a point 
80 or &) feet farther on, swings suddenly towards the north—a change 
of direction which was commented on above. The site of the kiln is 
about 120 feet beyond the turn, while about 20 feet beyond the north- 
east corner of the kiln the stone foundation was traversed by a conduit 
of the wsunl type (fig. 3). 

The divergence between the old survey and the new now becomes 
at once very prolonged and very pronounced, For more than three- 
quarters of a mile they do not coincide, and ot one time they are as 
much as 200) yards apart. The Ordnance officers, having no authority 
to dig, could only take refuge in conjecture, for there was no surface 
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evidence to guide them. Nor, in view of the unexpectedness of the 
knee-shaped bend, is it at all surprising that they should have gone 
nstray. At one or two points—notably between the Mumrilla Erne, 
and again further east on the slope of the hill that leads up to Polmont 
Park—they seem to have selected for Wall and Ditch the line that 
was really followed by the Military Way. Large stones that had 
probably belonged to the latter have been ploughed up in Field No, 
2H16) about midway between north and south, and also towards the 
centre of Field No, (02 

Apart from the knee-shopand bend, «a possible explanation of which 
has already been suggested, the true course of the Wall was about as 
direct as it was possible to make it. In Field No, 2106 the stone founda- 
tion was well preserved for a considerable distance beyond the conduit. 
Gradually, however, the layer. of soil concealing it decreased in depth, 
evidence of disturbance became more and more manifest, anil we had to 
be content first with broken fragments, and finally with patches of white 
clay. As we approached the fence that separates Field No, 2106 from the 
public road, even our patehes of clay failed us. Apparently the exposed 
position of the Wall on the brow and the steep face of the hill had 
favoured the influences making for destruction. At all events, digging 
in Field No, 2110 proved fruitless, and we were rather at a loss how to 
proceed until, guided by a report as to masses of clay turned up by the 
plough a year before, we were able to re-establish the line in most 
satisfactory manner in Field No. 2116. There the stone foundation was 
thoroughly examined by Mr Buchanan and Mr James Smith at a time 
when I was laid aside by illness, It was found to be in excellent 
condition, being 18 inches below the surface towards the west, and 
only 6 near the eastern boundary of the field. At one spot a continuous 
length of I) feet was cleared. when the kerbstones were seen to he 
rather smaller than usual but “exceedingly bosutifully dressed and 
neatly laid.” Mr Buchanan, indeed, whose experience is exceptionally 
wide, says that they represented “the neatest work T have seen on 
the line.” 

From Beaneross eastwards the ground is 40 perfectly flat as to afford 
no pretext for deviation, Accordingly we are justified in HSU ng 
that the Wall ran straight on. It hardly seemed worth while looking 
for direct evidence. The stone foundation appears to have been torn 
up, Wholly or partially, as far back as two centuries ago? while the soil 
‘ ihe ie fron MrJ, Smith, whe polnted out to me same of the etunes lying at the olde 
OF hie ihn 
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in its neighbourhood has been so thoroughly and so frequently soaked 
by the overflowing of the two burns that the Ditch would have been 
hard to identify with confidence. In December, 1913, however, during the 
coustruction of a large drain, what may well have been the remains 
of the Military Way were incidentally Jaid bare in Field No, 691, about 
100 feet to the west of the Polmont Burn and about 230 feet to the 
south of the public road. The indications were perhaps not detinite 
enough to be quite Free from doubt, but the position was certainly 
entirely suitable. For nearly 200 yards on the further side of the 
burn the Wall must have followed very much the same course as 
that now taken by the road. At Dollhouse, however, it seems to have 
torned a little towards the south. Such «a change of direction at or 
about this point had to be postulated in order to secure agreement 
with the angle at which the stone foundation was ascertained to be 
lying in Field No. 84, and it was satisfactory to meet with confirmatory 
evidence close to the western edge of Field No, 806. There, about 100 
feet along the hedge from the road and a foot or so beneath the surface, 
we unearthed a band of stones 13 or 14 feet wide. No kerbs were 
distinguishable, but the whole had been a good deal disturbed. 

In Field No. 894 the stone foundation proved to be fairly well 
preserved as it passes up the shoulder of the Cadger's Brae, a good 
deal to the north of what has hitherto been believed to be its line. 
The hollow to the south cannot, of course, be any longer accepted us 
the Ditch, although it is not unlikely that it may indicate the track 
of the Military Way. In point of fact, for about 350 yards 
beyond the south-east corner of Field No. 84 the Ditch must lie 
beneath the modern road: this was quite clear from the position of 
the «tone foundation as disclosed hy digging at intervals from end 
to end of Polmont Park. It will he observed that about half-way 
along the park the old survey and the new coincide once more, only 
to diverge again almost immediately. The curious curve which Wall 
and Ditch here make was carefully verified by excavation; at some 
points the stone foundation still survived, at others one had to be 
guided by the loose dark soil that marked the progress of the Ditch. 
Its purpose can hardly be mistuken: the engineers wished to take 
advantage of a« slight but convenient elevation. It will be recollected 
that a very similar bend was noticed a little to the west of Duntocher 
village. 

On leaving the grounds of Polmont Park, Wall and Ditch enter 
the glebe, when the straight course is immediately resumed. Within 
the lower or western portion of the glebe the stone foundation remains 
virtually intact, about 2 feet below the surface and about 120 feet 
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south of the road. In the winter of 1912-18, when this field was 
freshly ploughed, the position of the Wall was betrayed by two parallel 
lines of clay running east and west amid the ordinary soil and supplying 
Unmistikable testimony as to the character of the superstructure. 
This testimony, it should be added, was subsequently contirmed by 
tloser Investigation; the piles of clay at the outer sides of the foundation 
were less massive than they had been at Mumrills, but there was not 
the slightest sign of turf having been anywhere employed. In 1912-18 
the upper or eastern portion of the enelosnre was absorbed by an 
extension of the churchyard, the part of the stone foundation which 
it contained being uncovered and wholly removed, although not until 
after I had been able to plot it out on the map. The southern half 
of it lies beneath the shed where the grave-ligyer keeps his tools, 
It is worth adding that the Military Way is said to hove been cut 
through some years ago, by workmen’ who were laying «a new water- 
pipe, in a deep hollow that runs east and west between the church 
and the manse.! 

For some distance beyond this point the hatched markings ou the 
Ordnance Map are substantially accurate. The depression of the Ditch 
ean, indeed, be quite distinctly seen in the enclosure to the north of 
the church, and silent witness to its former existence is borne by the 
cracked gable of the cottage which stands on the east side of the public 
road immediately to the left of the entrance to the orchard (Enclosure 
No. 872), into the mazes of which the line now Plunges. Digging here 
was difficult, owing at first to the thick growth of fruit trees and 
bushes, and afterwards te the extent to which a naturally heavy 
soil has been trenched and drained. But the end of the high ridge on 
the farther side of the Millhall Burn served as a conspicuous landmark 
right ahead, and towards that all the indications we obtained appeared 
to point. The steep east bank of the burn has been subjected to so 
much cutting and alteration, in connection with the construction of 
the mill lade, that all traces of the handiwork of the Romans have 
been swept away or buried beyond recall. But as soon as one has 
gained the shoulder of the ridge one is confronted by a great natural 
hollow, that sweeps in a gentle curve towards the south and then 
suddenly straightens itself hefore disappearing riltowret ter, 

As might have been expected, the Roman engineers followed the 
eourse that lay thus reudy to hand. The Wall was built along the 
top of the southern bank of the hollow, and the Diteh was doubtless 
dug at the usual distanee in front. As the bank had never been under 
cultivation, its examination was keenly looked forward to, in the hope 
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that the structure might have suffered comparatively little from the 
attacks of time. The result, however, was disappointing, There had 
been litthe or no accumulation of earth upon the surface to ach as 4 
preservative, so that, for the most purt, the line could only be traced 
by the aid of isolated stones—generally kerbstones—protruding here 
and there above the ground or, it might be, torn up and tossed aside 
into a clamp of underwood. Only at one point was a section (and # 
very small section) of the south kerh discovered actually m sifu, with 
traces of clay adhering to the edges. 

From Millhall Wood to the bank of the Avon, a distance of about 
1100 yards in all, excavation is hardly neeessary. In Field No. 868, 
for instance, the hollow of the Ditch shows very plainly except at the 
eastern end, where it has been obliterated by the construction of the 
large reservoir for supplying water to the town of Grangemouth. 
The came is true of Field No. $33, where it crosses from the farm of 
Littl: Kerse to the farm of Polmonthill, and near the middle of which 
it takes a slight bend in passing over the top of the bill In Field 
No, &2 the track is still quite visible, though searcely so distinet, In 
Field No. 827 it disappears; but there con be no doubt that (as the 
hatchings on the Ordnance Map suggest) it continued to pursue the 
course already set until it reached the eastern half of the field, when 
it can once again be discerned swinging slightly towards the right to 
pass beneath the hedge and embark on a steep and almost straight 
deseent to the river. Mr Meikle, the tenant of Polmonthill, tells me 
that even within his own personal recollection the process of gradual 
filling up hos made considerable progress. And the plough, which is of 
course responsible for the levelling, seems long ago to have played 
havoe with the stone foundation. An isolated block may occasionally 
be thrown up here and there’ But probing and digging at various 
points between Millhall Wood and the brow of the hill convinved us 
that anything more substantial was now sadly to seek. ‘The one definite 
vestige of the Wall which we thought we detected was at the western 
end of Fiell No, 843, where, in walking along the track of the Ditch 
in November, 1914, I noticed among the freshly turned furrows a line 
of elay running parallel to the: Ditch and apparently representing the 
north kerb. Starting about 220 feet south of the south-east corner of 
the field, it was distinctly traceable for at least 10 or 12 yards. 

Field No, 825 occupies the slope of the hill, and in passing through 
it the Ditch drops somewhat suddenly to the level of the bank of the 

1 This is not ahown on the map, being of compari) resin) ooneEroction: 
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river, Its sppearance still justifies the deseription given of it sixty or 
seventy years ago by Dr John Buchanan as “an tfmense slice cut out 
of the breast of the brar, with well-preserved edges.” In the upper 
part of the field the stone foundation appears to have been completely 
removed, At all events we failed to locate it, About half-way down 
it proved to be in excellent condition, The north kerb was only some 
* or finches below the surface, the south kerh about 18, The breadth 
was 154 feet. There was no lamination visible, but traces of clay were 
observed among the soi] towards the southern side, A similar section 
was laid open at the foot of the field not far from the hedge. There, 
however, the ground was so wet that the trench filled with water 
almost as soon as it was cut. Consequently it waa difficult to secure 
an-accurate note of details, and we had to be content with recording 
the position. Beyond the road, in Field No, 822, 0 dip in the farther 
hedge remains to show where the Ditch onee ran, A search for the 
stone foundation was without result, But it is perhaps significant that 
in turning over the earth at this point we lighted on a small lump of 
sti white clay which was obviously intrusive. Taken in conjunetion 
with the other evidence obtained, it seems to set the seal upon the 
view already indicated — that the structure of the Wall which was 
observed at Mumrills was characteristic of the whole stretch from 
Falkirk to the Avon. 
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ACCOUNT OF EXCAVATIONS ON TRAPRAIN LAW IN THE PARISH 
OF PRESTONKIKE, COUNTY OF HADDINGTON, IN ik. By 
A. ©. CURLE, F.S.A. Scot... Doveter of fhe National Musewin. 


Traprain Law, or Dumpender Law, lies 14 mile to the south-south- 
west of the small town of East Linton in the parish of Prestonkirk, 
and is conspienous from the railway as the train passes southward from 
Drem towards Dunbar, It is situated in an undulating terrain, swelling 
gradually upwards from the East Lothian seaboard to the Lammermuirs. 
Its summit —710 feet above sea lJevel and 36) feet above its base — 
commands a wide prospect ranging from the Pentland Hills roand by 
Gullane Hill and North Berwick to Dunbar, while to the southward the 
Lammermnirs roll backward to the horizon. 

Of the two names which the hill bears, Traprain Law and Dumpender 
Law, the latter is the more ancient, but the former may claim an antiquity 
of at least two or three centuries, In the anonymous description of East 
Lothian published in the Macfarlane Geographical Collections,' *Traprain 
Law” is mentioned as one of the hills of the county, and though that 
particular article in the collection bears no date, yet, from its having been 
in Sir Robert Sibbald's possession, one may sufely infer that it was 
written in the seventeenth century, As for the name Dumpender, we 
first meet it in the form Dumpelder in the Jafe of St AKenfigern? to be 
referred to hereafter, written by Bishop Josceline probably in LS0. 

The etymology of the word, kindly suggested to me by Professor 
Watson, is Dun =n fort, corrupted to Dum, and the Uymric paladyr=a 
spear shaft, plural peledyr; the meaning might therefore be “the Fort 
of the Shafts,” with possible reference to uo palisadle which no doubt 
topped the still existing ramparts, For Traprain the same authority 
proposes Tref=a homestead, and the Cymriec pren, a tree, supplying for 
the whole the meaning of “the Tree-stead,” re. the homestead by the tree. 

Considerable though the population of Dumpender must have been in 
past times, and rich too, as the relies found indicate, according to the 
standard of wealth then prevailing, its houses had probably crumbled 
to dust and its Importance vanished before any page of the authentic 
history of the neighbourhood opens to us. Tradition, or legend, however, 
incidentally brings it to view in an interesting connection. The story of 
St Kentigern, referred to above, narrates how Tenew, daughter of Loth, 


| Macfartene« Geayraphion Collections (Scottish Histary Sootety |, p. UL 
2 Forbes, Kalenclrrs of Scotfiah Saints, p. WM. 
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King of Landonia, being found to be with child, was, according to the 
custom of her tribe, cast down from the heights of Dumpender, as a 
punishment for her supposed crime, From the fate decreed for her she 
was, however, miraculously preserved, though only to be accused of 
witcheraft and to be exposed by her father, at the instigation of his 
heathen subjects, in an open boat on the Forth. How she landed near 
Culross and gave birth to St Kentigern are matters more intimately 
connected with the life of the Saint, better known as St Mungo, than 
with the history of Traprain Law. 

With yet another Saint, Modwenna,! considered by some to be identical 
with Medana, the hill is also associnted. This holy lady (whe died in 
‘17 or 518), though carrying on her mission chiefly in Ireland, is said 
to have founded seyen churches in Alba. Her foundations were for the 
most part on hills or rocky eminences; which were probably the sites of 
existing settlements, and such undoubtedly was Dumpender, the site of 
one of these foundations. 

The only reference I have found in history to the hill is a statement to 
the effect that when the English Fleet was expected in the Forth during 
May 1547, Patrick, Earl of Bothwell, was appointed to have the care of 
the bail or beacon on “Dunprender Law,” * 

The statement contained in the old Statistical Account that the name 
was changed to Traprene Law, “from the two French words trape and 
reine,” owing to Bothwell having carried off Queen Mary to Hailes Castle 
in the neighbourhood, may be most conclusively disposed of by stating 
the fact that the name “Trapren”™ appears in the Great Seal Register as 
early as MSL. Another piece of information which the #uthor of the 
foregoing remarkable etymological proposition gives is, however, of 
more importance to us, ns perhaps explaining certain puzzling founda- 
tions on the actual summit of the hill. The passage runs: “Several years 
ago # small plantation of different kinds of trees was made on its 
summit by way of experiment. and inclosed with a stone dyke or wall 
six feet high. The trees succeeded very well while they were sheltered 
by the wall, but since that time they have not made the slightest. 
progress,” * 

From the earliest time, owing to its commanding position at the edge 
of a rich champaign and its strong natural defences, the hill must have 
heen periodically under occupation, On plan it is oval, lying with its 
main axis north-east and south-west, and is somewhat pointed towards 
the former direction (fig. 1). Along the south-east flank a precipitous 


' Forbes, Kalenilars of Scottiah Sainte, mp. 404, 408, 
* Chalmers, Caledonia, vol. ill, p. 482. 
* Stat, Aeet,, Whittingham, vol, {i py BO, 17H. 
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wall of rock rises from a steep rock-strewn slope to a height of 200 feet, 
breaking away as it sinks to a lower level towards the south west in 
hardly less precipitous crags. Along the north-west flank the ground 
rises directly from the base very sharply to a height of some 50 feet, 
with a broken and rocky surface which in itself constituted a formidable 
harrier, Above this, on the more southerly half of the north-west. 
exposure, it mounts upwards with a gradually diminishing gradient to 
the actual summit, which lies at no great distance back from the edge 
of the precipice on the opposite side. 

The fortifications will here be described only in a general way, as it 
is the intention of the Excavation Committee at some subsequent date 
to examine them with the help of the spade more thoroughly than it 
has so far been possible to do. They practically contain the whole 
hill, following the edge of the steep slope at the base on one side and 
the crest of the south-eastern precipice on the other, thus including 
an area approximately half « mile in length by some 330 yards in 
breadth. Starting from the termination of the precipice towards the 
southern end of the western side, a rampart with a stone revetment 
on both faces swings round the broad extremity of the hill, and is 
thence curried along the edge of the lower escarpment on the north- 
western flank until it meets an obtruding mass of rock, beyond 
which the side of the hill becomes steeper and is rough with 
masses of rock detached and in outerop, Taking advantage of this 
change of surface, the rampart is deflected abruptly to the right up 
the hill, thence with a sharp turn to the left it pauses slong the 
upper edge of the steeper slope, eventually turning round the north- 
east end to meet the precipice on the opposite side. Some distance 
beyond the rocky outcrop where the first deflection occurs, a terrace 
breaks across the flank of the hill for a considerable distance. On to 
this terrace at its north-eastern end, and close to the huge quarry 
which now disfigures the face of the hill, there leads an approach 
which appears to have formed at one time an important access to the 
fort. The road proceeds up a hollow, and where it debouches on the 
terrace its outer side is demarcated to right and to left by large 
stones set on end. The lower edge of this terrace has been defended 
by a wall built, as to its lower courses (which alone remain), against the 
edge of the bank. Along the terrace, proceeding to the south-west, a 
road may have led, crossing the obtruding rocks by # rough track and 
entering the main enceinte by » gap in the rampart just where it has 
been deflected up the hill; but as there are indications of blasting on the 
line of the track, and as the gap through the rampart is so inconspicuous, 
it is possible that both the track and the break in the rampart are 
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secondary. Fig. 2 shows the northern flank with its lines of fortification, 
so far as still visible from a distance, 

At certain places there may be picked out indications, often vague 
and indefinite, of another system, which, to judge from the worn and 
attenunted appearance of the remains, is possibly a more ancient one. 
The summit-area of the hill lies parallel to the edge of the south-eastern 
precipice, with no very marked alteration in gradient from end to end. 
Towards the south-western extremity, facing the north, this area is 
bounded by an esearpment broken up with masses of rock of sufficient 
importance to be treated as a factor in a scheme of fortifiention. At 





Fig. 2 Traprain Law from the North, showtng lines of fortification. 


the southern extremity of the escarpment, just where a roadway 
enters the summit-plateau, traces of an ancient wall or rampart may 
be observed, sometimes marked by upright stones and sometimes by 
the débris, partially covered by turf, forming excrescences on the 
surface. It may be traced meandering along the edge of the esearp- 
ment for a considerable distance till the rocky surface gives place to 
grass, when it turns down over the haunch of the hill to intersect the 
main rampart, coming up from below, just at the point where the latter 
makes its higher deflection to the left, and proceeds direct towards the 
north-east end of the hill. On the upper side there is no actual contact 
with the two lines: but from the lower face of the main rampart, the 
rampart which I am presuming to be of earlier construction is distinctly 
visible carving for a short distance farther down the hill and then 
along the flank north-eastward in a direction roughly parallel to the 
main defence. At the point where the upper portion of this ancient 
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wall swerves to proceed down the baunch of the hill, yet another 
rampart of the primary system may be discerned. Starting here it 
runs north-eastward towards the extremity of the summit-plateau, 
roughly parallel to and at a considerably higher level than the main 
secondary defence, but fades away before it actually attains the end of 
the hill. 

Besides the entrance in the neighbourhood of the quarry, four other 
gateways give access to the enceinte, seemingly arranged in pairs, 
Approached from the north-east, the first of the first pair occurs 
about 175 feet beyond the point of deflection of the main rampart, 
and has been approached by a well-defined track which winds up 
the lower escarpment, Through the rampart, with a width of about 
10 feet, its course is oblique, pointing eastward, and when it opens on 
to the interior it is Hanked to the westward by a rocky bank, pre- 
venting any easy access in that direction. Its neighbour lies 130 feet 
further on and is somewhat wider, 

After an interval of some 340 feet the first of the next pair is met, 
approached through a deep hollow. The approach is faced on the 
interior by a traverse of rock which completely commands it from a 
height of some 10 to 12 feet above the solum of the gateway, and 
around the ends of which the paths in either direction must have 
turned. The approach to the other is carried by an easy gradient along 
the flank of « bloff, from the crest of which it is overlooked, to the 
entrance in the rampart, about 12 feet in width. Running from it 
directly into the interior a roadway ean be discerned by the slight 
hollow which marks its surface, as well as by the occasional occur- 
renee of large stones set on end at one side of its course, leading up 
the broad haunch, which the hill presents at this point, to a dip in 
the escarpment demarcating the summit-plateau towards the south- 
west end on the northern side, As this road approaches the dip, a 
bifurcation may be observed, marked out by occasional stones set on end 
protruding from the turf, leading in a north-easterly direction towards 
a fairly extensive plateau that lies just below the hill-top slope. 

On the surface of the plateau the indications of disturbance and 
occupation were considerable: nettles Juxuriated in dense clumps, the 
rabbits found the soil free and attractive to burrow in: large stones 
stuck up here and there that were never so placed by Nature, and a 
stick pressed through the turf showed the ground to be loose and deep, 
Here, accordingly, it was decided to commence excavation, and for 
guidance in planning, « datum line was laid down from the beacon on 
the summit to « point on the rampart 210 feet to the south-east of the 
most southerly of the entrances. 
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The areas which were cleared out this year are marked on the plan 
of the fort (fig. 1), under the letters A, B, C, D, and E, and comprise 
altogether a total superficial area of shout one-seventh of an acre, 
Plots A. B, D, and E all lie contiguous at the south end of the platesu, 
while C lies to the northward of the roadway about 0 feet further down 
the hill. 

So little do we at present know of the periods to which our native 
forts belong, or of their internal arrangements, that there are practi- 
cally no existing data available to guide the excavator in his search 
for foundations of dwellings or any other erections. The preliminary 
work of exploration is consequently fraught with considerable difficulty, 
until at feast the stratifieation of levels of occupation has been 
asvertained. This, then, was our first task. 

Resides the luxuriant growth of nettles which covered the surface 
of Area A, several large stones protruded like hog-backs through the 
turf, suggesting that it was the site of a hut circle. On removal 
of the turf this circle was found to be merely apparent, the form 
irregular, the stones varying considerably in bulk and not generally 
contiguous. Within it, and abutting om the east side, there was 
laid bare what appeared to be a segment of an inner cirele, 
‘ndieated in the same way as the larger circle by large stones 
irregularly placed and of varying size. No definite Hoor was 
exposed, nor were any relics found to throw light on the period 
of these foundations, if such they may be called. There seemed 
no doubt, however, that the placing of the large stones was in- 
tontional, and that a hut of some sort had occupied the site. It 
having been ascertained that a bed of forced soil underlay this level. 
the stones and earth were removed, and, near the centre of the larger 
cirele and directly beneath the larger stones of the inner segment, 
one ond of a well-formed rectangular hearth was laid bare, consisting 
af three blocks set on edge, while to the south of this lay a small 
paved area; but beyond these features there were no placed stones, 
which could be definitely taken as foundations, giving any indication 
of the form of the superstructure. The evidence was, however, 
sufficient to prove a second oceupation. On clearing off the soil to 
the level of the paving, a number of pieces of Saminn ware were 
found, which st once threw light on the period of this occupation, 
Digging downward, at a depth of about 3 feet 6 inches from the 
surface, the natural subsoil was reached, overlying which, and immedi- 
ately beneath the hearth, a bed of refuse consisting of bones and 
discoloured soil occurred, supplying evidence of a third occupation, 
the earliest of all, As on the level above, here also the evidence of 
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atructure was of the vaguest, Several large blocks of stone lay over 
the foor area, but, though their positions were carefully surveyed, the 
plan produced on paper failed to disclose any structural arrangement. 
A hearth, however, was revealed as well by the refuse on it as by a 
long narrow slab forming one side set on edge and firmly sunk in the 
ground. The one stone of a rotary quern lay on the floor aren, 
Fig. 3 shows in sevtion the three levels disclosed, the tape monsure lying 





Fig, =L Slinwing the relative pelilons of the thee Jevels ie Ares A, 


on the kerb of the hearth noting the second level, and the ond of 
the tape touching the Qfoor of the earliest inhabitation of the site, 
Following out the lowest level to the westward, for the strata above 
showed no particular features of o¢eupation at this point, a slightly 
more definite arrangement of stones was Jail bare, which was probably 
the foundation of a clay or turf dwelling (fig. 4), The plan indicates 
an oval structure lying with its main axis north-east and south-west, 
moawwuring some 25> feet by 19 feet and slightly imperfect in form 
towards the north-east, due probably to « previous removal of stones, 
Except at this point the oval was surrounded by © more or less definite 
outline of stores, largest on the weetern arc, where one of them was oan 
enormous block, In studying the plan, one observes an area amounting 
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to about one-quarter of the interior space devoid of stones on the south, 
and three trinngular beds of stone with their bases resting on the 
periphery, two opposite each other with a space between occupying 
the north-west end, while the third oceurs to the south of one of these 
on the eastern side. Just at the apex of this last triangle two stones 
set at right angles to each other appear to mark the site of a hearth. 
An irregular bed of stones occurs at the south-eastern end of the plan, 
where the outline seems to be Incomplete. 

Before leaving the description of the features observed in this area 
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Fiy. 4. Fouwlations exposed on lowest level of Area A. 


it may be noted that at more than one place there was evidence in 
the nature of the soil that the level of the second occupation had been 
artificially raised by filling im material Thus oceasional deposits were 
eneountered of the pan through and beneath which occurred strata of 
diaeoloured soil. 

It should also be recorded that adjoining the hearth on the second 
level there was found a small oblong compartment formed of stones set 
on edge, measuring some 12 inches in width with a height of § inches, 
and containing clay, in a plastic condition, of several pounds’ weight. 
On the lowest level a small dome-shaped mass of worked clay about 10 
lbs. in weight was also discovered. 

Having ascertained from this excavation that we had at least three 
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distinet oooupations to deal with, und also something of the revenled 
nature of each, we proceeded with the exploration of Area B, To 
it we were also attracted by a line of large outeropping blocks of 
stones set on edge and contiguous, extending in «a northerly direction 
and lying ta the west of Area A, These stones were set on a curve 
and appeared to bear some relation to the branch road previously 
neted and marked by similar stones at intervals on its sides, On 
removal of the turf ta the west of this line of stones a singularly 
confused miss of stones was exposed revealing no structure, and 
only at one or two points any feature which suggested intentional 
arrangement. The stones were angalar blocks, lying for the moet 
part as if they had been tipped out of carts and spread about any- 
how, The ground rises here from south to north, showing in seetion 
a depth of about 18 inches of soil above the pan on the south, and 
of some 4 feet on the north edge of the excavation; and while the 
setting of stones bounded the area on the east with a depth from 
subsoil to surface of some 3 feet, the outcropping rock appeared 
immediately below the turf on the west, The general character of the 
exposed surface is best seen in the illustration (fig. 5) taken from ita 
north end, 

As observed in the lowest level of Area A, there are here also «paces 
left clear between projecting beds of stones, on two of which occur 
hearths, as indicated by crosses in fig. 5. It may also be observed from 
the illustration that the stones forming the triangular bed between these 
two open spaces present the appenarnoce of having been carefully laid, in 
distinction to those on the extreme left of the figure which are lying 
much more unevenly, On one of the hearths lies half of the stone of a 
rotary quer, while the greater part of another quern-stone stands 
on edge behind it, The hearth in the foreground had been paved with 
thin slabs of red sandstone which showed many traces of the influence 
of heat, 

On clearing off the turf to the northward on Area D a more regular 
circular setting of stones was disclosed, with an interior diameter of 
some 8 feet, as well as another heap which did not reveal ite purpose. 
Neither over this area nor over the adjoining Area E did there come 
to light the same inexplienble layer of stones as was seen on the south 
side of Area B. It is w conjectural explanation of this layer that it 
represented either the very complete ruins of a dry-built wall, or the 
cradling on which a turf rampart had been erected; but the latter 
hypothesis is wenkened by the fact that no swelling remained on the 
surface to indicate the existence of any such rampart, 

At the uppermost or north-east side of Area E a number of large 
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blocks of rock lay confusedly with their bases about 1 foot 4 Inches 
below the present surface, but there was no indication of any floor 
or hearth connected with them. Relics were by no means plontiful on 
this npper level in any section, 

After the removal of all the stones that lay on the upper surface, and 
also of about a foot of soil, the second level of ocenpation was met with 
asin Area A, Here a completely different condition fron what had pre- 





Fig. &. View of nppermecst level of orrnpation on Area By remains of licartle marke) (his, + 


vailed on the level nbove was revealed. Near the centre (as shown on 
the plan, fig. 6) lay a well-constructed oblong hearth (fg. 7) some 6 feet in 
length by 3 feet 6 inches in breadth, formed of sinbsa set on edge firmly 
set in the ground, with a paying over the greater part, beneath which 
the soil was much burned. It lay north and south and was open towards 
the south end, in front of which extended a farther area of paving. 
Some seven feet distant from this hearth on the east side and approxi- 
mately parallel lay a row of boulders (see lig, 7) extending contiguously 
for a distance of nearly 16 feet, beyond which point their line appeared to 
continue northward, though irregularly, to the limit of the area. At 
some 1 feet distant from this hearth in a north-westerly direction and 
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lying at an angle to it were the remains, consisting of one corner and 
some paving, of what appeared to have been a similar hearth, Some large 
stones, as shown on the plan, lay adjacent but did not reveal any arrange- 
ment. Some 16 fect to the westward of the first-mentioned hearth a few 
boulders seemed to haye been placed on a curve and may have had some 
relation to a superstructure of which no trace remained; there was no 
indication, however, of a floor connected with them. Over Area D the 
stones revenled no arrangement except at the north corner of the area, 





Fiz. 7 Hearth anil row of boulders on Use semond level of Ares B. 


where a row, which seemed purposely placed, extended for a distance 
of some 7 feet, terminating with a large stone only partially uncovered. 
On Area E the various boulders scattered over the sarface disclosed no 
definite plan, but towards the south-east side, another oblong hearth 
was laid bare. of the same type as those met with at other parts of this 
level. It measured some 4 feet 3 inches in length by 3 feet in breadth 
and was paved all over, No post holes were met with at any point, 
and though here and there the soil was discoloured, it was in no case 
found to be so to the extent of indicating the limite of a floor, Along 
the east side of the row of boulders in Arena B there Iny a bed of clayey 
soil about 2 feet in breadth and some 6 or 8 inches in depth. , 
This level of occupation just described lay at an average depth of 
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about 1 foot below that of the first occupation, At a depth of about 6 
inches lower oceurred another level, revealed on Area B, and distinguished 
by two hearths constructed ona much smaller scale; also two small areas 
of paving which I shall hereafter designate as level 1B. Though in 
neither ense did a hearth of the one level overlie. that of the other, 
they were situated in such proximity as to render the difference in level 
obvious, Also, paving to the north of the large hearth of the second 
oerupation dipped at an angle which, if continued, would have enrried 
it beneath the Intter. Immediately to the east of this paving, but at 
a slightly lower level, was yet another paved area measuring some 8 
feet by 7 feet, which I'shall refer to ns LA. Among the stones of which 
it was formed lay the upper stone of a rotary quern. Beneath it again 
the soil was much discoloured, showing a still earlier oceupation, which 
appeared to coincide with « more or less circular setting of stones a little 
further east which was obviously the first. As on these levels no floors 
other than the occasional blocks of paving were observed, it can be 
understood that they were extremely difficult to identify. To sum up 
the results, evidence was afforded, in a depth of some 4 feet of soil, of 
five different occupations, the topmost or latest of which occurred about 
I foot 6 inches below the turf where the soil was deepest, OF these 
occupations the earliest, the latest, and the intermediate one were 
recognised in each area excavated and appeared to be general, while 
the others were very partial, The sections on line A—B (fig, 1) show 
this general group. 

On various parts of the hill there are to be seen oblong depressions, 
with here and there large stones set on edge in the outline, which 
appear to be the sites of lats, Two such depressions in aligninent 
(fig: 3) Iny some {0 feet further down the hill from the western limit 
of Area B, parallel to and not far distant from the line of the road, 
The upper one mensured in diameter some 32 feet by 24 feet, nnd the 
lower—some 8 feot distant from i}—33 feet 10 inches in length and 
some J2 feet 8 inches in breadth, An exploratory trench was dng 
through the centre of both, from the lower end of the lower depression 
to the opposite end of the upper. In the lower site this disclosed 
no trace of occupation, the soil beneath the turf being undisturbed 
and in its natural condition; nor did that of the upper half of the 
second site differ from this, It was evident, however, that the lower 
half of the latter and the- greater part of the intermediate aren were 
oocupied by disturbed ground. 

Over this area, at a depth of about 1 foot below the present 
surface, a stratum of grey clay was met with nearly a foot in thick- 
ness, not discoloured on the surface, as one would have expected it to 
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be had it been a floor, nor compacted in any way. A very few 
fragments of course native pottery were found in this deposit, also one 
or two pieces of grey Roman ware. No hearth lay on its surface, and 
it was difficult to account for on any other ground than that if was 
the remains of a disintegrated wall of clay which had surrounded the 
dwelling. Immediately below, at the level corresponding to the inter- 
mediante or second level of the other areas, an oblong hearth was lnid bare, 
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Tt measured 5 feet by 3 feet and was constructed in exactly the same 
manner as the others, outlined with long narrow atones set on edge and 
paved all over. Under the paving the soil was burned red by the action 
of fire, A few fragments of red pottery of Roman make came from its 
vicinity. Beneath the hearth the foreed soil extended downwards for 
about | foot, much discoloured in places. It contained few relies and 
little pottery, though included in the latter were fragments of Samian 
ware and black cooking-pots. The clearance to the bottom showed the 
original excavation to have been oval, measuring apparently—for its 
limits were obseure towards the south—some I9 feet by 16 feet, with 
its longest axis at right angles to that of the sites visible on the 
surface. On the upper side it was sunk bo a depth of about 3 feet, 
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the depth gradually diminishing with the slope of the hillside. Against 
the sides, which were sloped back at an angle of about 45°, stones had 
been placed at intervals, no doubt to keep up the soil; somewhat 
towards the north side was an irregular arrangement of large stones 
in which were formed two recesses (fig. 9), one of which rested against 
the bank on the north-west, and each measured some 6 feet in length 
by 4 feet in breadth. 

Thus far, with the exception of the hearths, very little that was 
structural has come to light in the excavation, and no plan has been 
obtained which can really give us a satisfactory idea of what the 
dwellings of the time were like; but, fortunately, other datu were 
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obtained which go a long way to explain the absence of any structure. 
On the lowest level of Area B, towards the east side and in a place 
where there was much discoloration of the soil, a number of lumps of 
burned clay were picked up which bore distinctly on one surface the 
impression of wattle, one portion of which is shown in fig. 10 along with 
sketch illustrating the arrangement of the wattles actually impressed on 
it. Pieces of this material were discovered in the lowest level of Area A, 
also in the upper level of that area, as well asin the upper level of Area 
C, though in the two last-mentioned ¢ases the quantity extended only to 
single pieces. As, however, all the examples found, with one possible 
exception, appear to have been burned, we may suppose that when 
not so affected by heat the daub was gradually resolved to earth, and 
this may account for the bed of elay which lay alongside the line of 
boulders on the second level of Aren A, as well as for the stratum of 
the same material on the upper level of Aren ©. It may perhnps also 
afford an explanation of the unusual accumulation of soil over the 
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various levels during a comparatively short period of time, as evidenced 
by the respective relies to be discussed hereafter. In the Romano- 
British village at Woodcuts, excavated by General Pitt-Rivers,' similar 
evidence of wattle and daub construction was found; and more recently 
pieces of clay impressed with the marks of wattles have come to light 
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ig. 10. Plece of burnt clay with Impressians of wattle, and sketels 
showing Useir arrangement. 


in the excavations on the site of the Roman town at Wroxeter*—both, 
as the relics show, of coeval occupation with Traprain. 

Let us now turn to the relics recovered from the various sreas 
excavated, and see what reasonable deductions we may draw, 


I. Porrery. 


If we consider in the first place the pottery, we find in the lowest 
level of all on each area many sherds of native pots, thick hand-made 
ware, fashioned from material unrefined and mixed with pebbles and 
writ (fig. 11, Nos 1-3), In the majority of cases the fragments are 
those of pots with straight sides thinning away to the lip, which is 
rounded, though oveasionally having a flat or bevelled lip, as shown in 
the illustration of sections (fig. 12). The sooty incrustation of the walls 
of almost all these vessels shows that they have been cooking-pots. 
They are all absolutely devoid of decoration either by applied or incised 
ornament with one single exception, where # sherd is crossed horizontally 


i Pitt-Rivers, Exvevations tn Cranborne Chase, Woodeuta, vol, 1, pl. lit 
* Bushe-Pox, Facuentions at Wroaeter, Shropahier, in 2002 PL v. fig, 1. 
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by « broad impressed band. In this respect they differ markedly from 
the pottery of the kitchen middens on the west of Scotland, and also 
from that of the brochs. The curvature of the sherds indicates that 
the vessels were of fairly large dimensions, but not enough pieces of 
any pot could be put together to show the original size and form: in 
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Vig. LL. Specinene of Native Pottery from the varlous levels. 


thickness they average about J) inch, though some pieces exceed half an 
inch, In addition to the large course cooking-pots there was represented 
a much finer vessel, presumably «a beaker, made of washed or refined 
clay, smaller in size, with thinner walls not exceeding ,{, inch in thick- 
hess, and revealing in section in exch example a straight side and a 
simple rounded lip (fig. 11, No, 4). The difference in character is apparent 
in contrasting the sections, that shown by fig. 14 from the upper level 
being of the last-mentioned quality. As one rises to the second level, 
a marked diminution is noticeable in the supply of the native pottery; 
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and by the time one reaches the uUpperiiost level of all it has practi- 
cally ceased. Fig. 18 shows the sections of fragments found on the 
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second level, and fig. 14 that of the only native sherd found on the 
uppermost level. On Area C a few fragments came from the bed 
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Fig. UA Pig. 14. 
Sections of Hime of Native Pottery: fig. 15 from second lewel> fig. 14 from 
inpepe rmoet level. 4.) 


clavey soil which overlay the second level, and on Area B some fragments 
of one of the more finely made cups alone came from the top, 
From all three levels came fragments of Roman pottery: little in 
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proportion to the nutive ware from the lowest level, 4 considerable 
excess over the native ware from the second level, and «a smaller but 
still an appreciable amount from the top, where native ware wis 
virtually unrepresented. Most of the fragments are small, but a careful 
collation gives the following results. Of ferra sigillata there are the 
remains of twenty-six different vessels. Of these twelve came from 
the lowest level, ten from the second level, and four from the top. Of 
vessels of other Roman wares some eighty-four appear to be repre- 
sented, coming in the proportions of thirty-one from the lowest levels. 
thirty from the second, and twenty-three from the latest oceupation. 
This gives « total of 110 Roman pots in this small area, 

An examination of the ferra siqillata fragments gives the following 
results! >— 


L, Fragments of Vessels of Ondecorated Type. 


1. The enp, type Dragendorff 27, occurs three times—twice from the 
lowest level and once from the second, All three pieces might belong 
to vessels possibly made before the end of the first century. One piece 
which came from the earliest occupation of Arena B is particularly 
suggehstive of the pottery of an early date from the brilliance of the 
glaze and the hardness of the body. 

4% One fragment from the upper level appeurs to belong to a large 
plutter, one of the many later developments of type Dragendorff 18, 
approximately the same us the type No. 10 from the Pudding Pan 
Rock Collection (Proce. Soe. Antiq., 2nd ser, vol. xxi. p. 270). 

3. A smull fragment from the lowest level belongs to a vessel which 
appears (© approximate to type Dragendorff 18. There is nothing, 
however, to suggest for it # first-century origin exeept that it is on 
the whole of moderate thickness, and the form of the lip is not 
exaggerated. 

4, A portion of the rim of a large bowl from the upper occupation 
level might approximate to the Pudding Pan Rock type No, 0 (ibu/.), 
It is rather coarse and probably of second-century date. 


2». Fragments of Decorated Vessels. 


1. From the lowest level. 

(a) A fragment of the rim of a bowl, type Dragendorff 37. 
From the narrow rim above, the tsual egg and tassel 
moulding, and general character of the fragment, a tirst- 
century origin is strongly suggested. 

' Lam tuletted to my brother, Mr James Curls, FS.A, (Scot.), for notes an the ferra sigilinta, 
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(b) (Fig. 15, No. L) A smiall fragment, also of « bowl 37, the 
design of which suggests a first-century origin. 

(e) (Fig. 15, No, 2) A fragment of a bowl, also of type 37, with 
medallion decoration, the subject of which is unidentified. 

2 From the second level. 

(ed) A fragment of the upper part of ou globular vase, type 
Dechelette 67. This is a firat-century type. and the dish 
of which this is « fragment may have belonged to that 
period. The example seems to huve been of rather larger 
size than those found at Newstead (4 Homan Frontier 





Fig. 1, Fragmenota of deoornted Samlin Ware, i.) 


Post, plate xxxix. figs. 7 and 4): it shows no part of the 
decoration, 

(e) (Fig. 14, No, 3.) A small fragment of a bowl by Cinnamus, 
bearing « portion of the name, Lt is of second-century 
Lezoux ware. 

(f) (Fig. 14, No.4) A fragment of a bowl, type 37, from Lezoux, 
showing « figure of a gladiator in a large medallion 
(Deéchelette type 117); of second-century” origin. 

(g) (Fig, 15, No.5.) A fragment of a second-century bowl, type 37, 
with a Noral design. 

(A) A fragment of the rim of a bowl, type 37, coarse and rather 
late. 

(i) (Fig. 15, No. 6.) A fragment of onother bowl, type 37, with 
what appears to be metope decoration, The floral orna- 
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ment has not been identified. It has a somewhat Germanic 
character and may possibly belong to the Trajan-Hadrian 
period, 
3, From the uppermost level. 

(j) A fragment of the rim of a large coarse bowl, type 37, 
showmg tone of the decoration; of second-century date. 

(k) A fragment of the base of a small bow! or globular vase too 
small for identification. 


3. Fragments of Unglazed Roman Pottery. 


The fragments of unglazed pottery are for the most part small, but 
all the larger pieces are illustrated in figs. 16 to 18, and sections are 
given in fig, 19. 


(a) From the Lower Levels. 


Fig. 16, No. 1; sec. fig. 19, No. 4. Portion of the neck and lip, the latter 
much everted, of what appears to have been a fairly large vessel; the 
ware is burnt to a red colour, and it seems to have been coated with 
un yellowish slip on the outer surface. 

Fig. 16, No. 2; sec, fig, 1% No.1. A grey burnished ware ornamented 
with # series of narrow bands with « matt surface; the lip is considerably 
everted. 

Fig. 16, No, 3. The base and a portion of one side of a small 
globular vessel of a light brown colour, coated on the exterior and 
partially on the interior with a buff slip. 

Fig. 17, No, 2; see. fig. 19, No.2 Cooking-pot of a brownish tint on the 
sides, which are rough and ornamented with a lattice pattern, while the 
neck and lip are darker in hue, and polished. 

Fig. 16, No.5. A rather thin red ware covered on the exterior surface 
with a black slip and decorated with rows of short impressions produced 
by a roulette, On the shoulder there is formed a slight overhanging 
ridge, and this, I am informed by Mr Thomas May;' is characteristic 
of a particular type of bulbous beaker ornamented with roulette 
impressions and of fourth-century date. This being so, it i« difficult 
te account for this late example being found in the bottom level. 

Fig. 18 No. L. Grey ware decorated with lightly impressed and 
burnished vertical lines, 


' } avo indebted to Mr May for the following references:—May, Roman Potlery in York 
Musee, plate si. 7: “Roman Camp at Howsesteadsa,” Archeologia -Eiianca, xxxv. p, 297, 
fig. &. Roach Smith, “Roman Sepulebral Remains found at Stroud, in Kent,” Colleefania 
Antiiywet, 4, jy TT. 
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Fig. 1. Fragments of anglazed Roman Pottery. (4) 
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Fig. 18, No.2. Grey ware with lightly impressed lattice ornamentation, 
Fig. 18, No. 3. Grey ware with a lightly impressed and burnished 
scroll ornamentation. 





Fie, 17. Fruwownts of Cooking-pots with lattice ornamentation. 


ib) From the Second Level, 


Fig. 10, No. 4: see. tig. 19, No, 6. Portions of the mouth and shoulder 
of a globular vessel of light grey colour, of fine texture, made from 
well-waslied clay; the lattice ornament on the shoulder is lightly im- 





Fig, 18. Frogments of unglazed Roman Pottery, 44.) 


pressed; the side of the pot has been slightly pressed inwards in the 
formation of the loop-like handle, 

Fig. 17, No. 1. Portion of the side and the base of a cooking-pot, 
similar to fig. 17, No, 2 

Fig. 18, No. & The base and portion of the side of a small grey 
vessel which has been decorated with vertical burnished lines, 
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Pig. 18, No, 4; see, iy. 19, No. 10. Portions of the lip of a dark grey 
cooking-pot. 

Fig. 18, No. 5; see, fig. 19, No. 12. Portions of « similar vessel, but of 
# lighter shade of colour. 

Fig. 10, No. 3 (section only). Small fragment of grey ware. 

Fig. 19, No. 5 (section only) Fragment of the lip of a vessel of 
a brownish-grey colour, and of a hard ware showing many particles 
of mica in the body. 

Fig. 10, No, 7 (section only) A small fragment of the mouth of a 
vessel of light red-coloured ware. 

Fig. I No, & (section only}. Portion of the lip of a vessel of a 


hard ware, grey in colour. 
) . ? «a 7. * 


Pig. 10, Sections of Himes of nnglazed Roman Pottery. 44) 





Fig. 1%. No. @ (section only). Fragment of a thicker ware of light- 
red colour. 

Fig. 1, No. LI (section only), A very small fragment of the lip of 
what appears to have been a small vessel of light buff ware. 


(ce) From the Highest Level. 


Fig. 16, No. & One of several fragments of a thick, black, rather 
coarse ware ornamented around the shoulder with a band of impressed 
wavy lines. 

Fig. 16, No. 7. Loop-like handle, apparently part of the same vessel 
as the last; the side of the vessel has been pressed in by the formation 
of the loop, 

Fig. 16, No, 8, The greater part of the base of a vessel of buff ware 
coated with a chocolatetinted slip; the base is solid and bung-shaped., 
Mr Thomas May recognises this fragment as the base of a beaker of 
i ware resembling Castor ware, an example of which was found at 
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Pevensey and assigned to the fourth century. Similar bases are met with 
on vases from the New Forest kiln-wastes of the latest Roman period, 

Fig. 18, No.7. A very small portion of a vessel of reddish colour which 
has been ornamented with parallel lines of roulette impressions. 

Fig. 18, No. 8; sec. fig. 19, No, 18. Portion of the shoulder of a vessel 
of light red colour decorated with burnished vertical lines. 

Fig. 19, No. 15 (section only). Fragment of the lip of a vessel of 
hard buff ware. 

Fig. 19, No. 14 (section only). Portion of flange of light tile-red coloured 
ware on which remain traces of « thin black slip. This appears to be 
a fragment of a flanged bow! resembling, in imitation of Samian ware, 
form Dragendorff 38. Two bowls of the type and fragments recovered 
from potters’ kilns in IS70 at Sandford Farm, Littlemoor, near Oxford, 





Fig. 20, Inscribed Sberd. (j.) 


are preserved in the Ashmolean Museum; and specimens were obtained 
decorated with conventional patterns in white slip at Pevensey? A 
fourth-centary date is assigned to the type.* 

Fig. 19, No. 15 (section only). Portion of the mouth of a vessel 
of heavy grey ware, the moulding of the lip somewhat flat, 

Fig. 19, No. 16 (section only), Fragment of the lip of a small 
vessel of red ware; the lip is much everted, and around the neck are 
two parallel incised lines, 

Fig. 19, No. 17 (section only), Fragment of the lip of a vessel of 
ebarse black ware, the surface much weathered off. 

Fig, 19, No. 19 (section only), Fragment of the lip of a mortarium. 
This fragment came from the second level of Area C and appears to be 
of the Antonine period. 

Having an interest greater than that attributable to the pottery itself 
is a portion of the side of a vessel of yvrey ware, tig. 20, on the inside 


* Susser Archirologival Collections, vol, tL, plate x¥. No, 4. 
* Thid., vol. lii,, plate ix. Nes. 2 and 5, 


* Por the identification of this spweimen and for the references to the discovery of the type 
élsewhere Lam indebted to Mr Thomas May, 
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of which are incised in Roman characters the letters “I R 1” and a stop. 
It came from the second level, and as other pieces presumed to be parts 
of this vessel were also found there, as well as from the fact that the 
letters appear on the interior surface, the assumption is justified that the 
latter were scratched on the hill itself. 


IL. Persoxnat ORNAMENTS. 


Under this head come fibule, pins, clasps, and other small objects of 
bronze. The number of such articles is remarkable considering the 





Fig. 21. Portton of a Penanonlar Armlect of Bronze. (4.) 


small area excavated; the majority of them came from the lowest 
level, At the very bottom of this stratum, almost in the subsoil, there 


1 2 





Fig. 2. Penannular Brooches of Bronze. (4) 


was found a portion, about one-third of the whole, of a penannular 
armlet of bronze (fig. 21), with a flattened expanded termination. This 
is of a common Gronze Age type. 

Two penannular brooches in the collection, with small fluted knob 
terminals (lig. 2), came, one (No. 2) from the lowest level, and the 
other (No. 1) from what appeared to be a slightly later occupation at a 
level only some 6 inches higher. The type is a common one on Roman 
sites in this country. It was found at Newstead; and an identical 
specimen to fig, 22, No, 1, and covered with an equally beautiful patina, is 
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among the relics found in the recently excavated Roman fort at 
Bemulie, near Glasgow. 

A fragment of another penannular fibula, of small size and with o 
plain knob terminal, came from the second level. 

There are seven bow-shaped fibule, of which four cume from the 
level of the earliest oceupation, one from the stratum immediately 
superimposed, one from the second level, and one from the top, The 
four from the earliest occupation (fig. 23, Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 7), include 
two knee fibulw (Nos. 3. and 4). The pin of each has worked on 4 spring 
which, as usual in the type, is contained in a semi-cylindrical casing. 
No. 3 is of a form commonly found on Roman sites of the Antonine 
period, specimens coming from the fort at Newstead,' from Camelon,* 
and from Wroxeter.’ The shape of No. 4 is somewhat slighter than 
that of the usual knee fibula, and the peculiar characteristic which 
gives its name to the type is less pronounced; it has also a amall ring 
attached to it at the head. It is further remarkable for the remains of 
silver plating which may be observed upon it, « small: rosette still 
remaining on one side towards the foot of the fibula, and a short 
bar above the spring cover. 

The third fibula from the same level (No. 7) much resembles, in form 
and scheme of decoration, a brooch found in the Victoria Cave, Settle. 
Along the top of the bow runs « row of lozenge-shaped spaces filled 
with pale blue enamel, while triangular points of yellow enamel fill 
the angles between, along both sides. A recess at the hend has held 
a boss, now uwanting. A semicireular ridge or crest rises at the back 
of the head and has a groove running down the centre of it, A some- 
what similar crest appears on the fibula shown in fig. 24, No. 5. 

The fourth bow-shaped fibula from the lowest level (fig. 23, No. 1) is 
of a type perhaps best known from the pair of silver-gilt brooches 
found at Buckworth in Northumberland. A number of examples were 
recovered at Newstead, some of them richly ornamented with enamel 
and chasing, This brooch is quite devoid of any enrichment, though its 
lines are graceful, and the floriated knob in the centre of the bow is 
well executed. It has « spring for the pin, and the axial wire of the 
spring, caught in by a collar, forms a loop at the back of the head. 
The example from Newstead which it most nearly resembles is one 
found in one of the chambers at the rear of the principia, a find-spot 
believed to be not earlier than the middle of the second century. 

The fibula (fig. 23, No, 6) from level LA, just above that of the lowest 


| James Curle, A Roman Frontier Poat, plate ixxxvil. tgs. 31 and 32 

* Proeredings, Vol. xxxv. p. 40 fig, 44, 

* Bushe-Fox, Avcerations at Wroxeter. Shropehire. 12 p. 2A tly. Wh Now 4. 
* Boyd Dawkins, Core Hunting, p. 0, front, fig, 1. 
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Fig. 2 Fibula: from the lower and second loveln [f.) 
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occupation, was found on a paving of stones towards the north end 
of Area B, which probably represented a hut site. It measures 2} inches 
in length; the bow, which has a fat curve, has been enriched with a 
series of rectangular compartments of enamel only one of which now 
retains the material, red in colour, There is a boss towards the head 
end of the bow, and ut the back a small hook which has held the main 
loop of the spring, now awanting. This is a fairly common type of 
brooch, several examples of which were found at Newstead,’ while one 
occurs among the hoard of Romano-British relics found many years ago 
on Lamberton Moor, Berwickshire, and now in the National Collection* 
This particular example, however, shows features which give it a place 
midway in development between the specimens from these two places. 
The Lamberton Moor brooch is enamelled along the bow with a similar 
series of oblong compartments; it is further furnished with s spring, 
as is this example, the loop of the spring passing across the back of the 
head, and being caught up on a hook fastened to the end of the bow 
by a stud. While the Traprain brooch atill retains the hook, and has 
originally had the spring, the stud which held the former hus developed 
into a purely ornamental boss, When we turn to the Newstead fibuliw 
we find that the spring has given place to a hinged pin, and that with 
the spring the hook has also vanished, Most of the Newstend brooches 
of this type were found near the surface; one came from an outer 
ditch of the extended fort, thus affording negative evidence that it could 
not belong to the first occupation, The majority of them were assigned 
to the Antonine period, 

Associated with the two knee fibulie (fig, 23, Nos. 3 and 4) in the lowest 
level of Area A, and found within a few feet of either of them, was a dise 
fibula (fig, 23, No. 5) complete with its pim It is beautifully enamelled 
over its convex surface with trinngular spaces of red, white, and blue 
enamel, now unfortunately much tarnished with copper oxide. A similar 
brooch was recently found at Wroxeter® assoriated with two coins of 
the Emperor Vespasian: another resembling it come from Camelon, and 
is now in the National Museum;' Newstead yielded yet another, rather 
more elaborate, from the baths; and one appears to have been found 
at Corstopitum in 19082 

From the second level on Area D came another fibula (fig. 28, No, 2) 
af the same type as fig. 23, No, 1. In the lapse of time which oeeurred 
between the two ocoupations from which these brooches were respectively 

' A Roman Frontier Post, pp, 22, plate boexvl. fies. 19 to 2 
* Proceefings, vol. sxxix, p. 207: Wlnstnbed in A Romo Frontier Post, p. 220, fig. Wb, 
§ Eetvations af Wrareter, Shropehire, Wid, 2, ig 10, No. 


§ Procontiugs, vol. xxxv. p, 06, plate A, fie. 2. 
* Corstopitien Aepert, M06, LON. 
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recovered, the type has suffered a slight modificntion; the form is un- 
changed, but in place of the pin working on a spring, 4s in the earlier 
example, a simple hinged pin has been employed, and, as a corollury, the 
loop at the back previously formed from a wire passing axially through 
the eoils of the apring has, with the logs of the spring, become an integral 
part of the brooch. On the trumpet-shaped head there is on either side 
a single volute, the last fading expression of the characteristically late- 


2% 








Fig 2. Frenienia of dragonesque: Fiiule [rom the lowest tevel, auc ia 
how Fibula from the lilghest level, (4.) 
Celtic enrichment which distinguishes the finer brooches of this class 
found at Newstead and approximately dated, from their find-spote, to 
the first half of the second century of our éra. Traces of tinning are 
still to be seen on the how. 

The last of the bow fibula (fig. 24, No.3) is one of the few relics from 
the upper level of occupation. Lt appears to be allied in type to fig, 34, 
No. 7. The bow is rounded and plain: there is a cavity in the head 
Which has contained a boss, and the pin is hinged. On the sides, which 
form a continuous curve into either end of the head, is a device in enamel 
consisting of two opposing crescents of deep blue, facing imwards 
between two triangular compartments, now too much decayed for the 
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colour to be recognised. The form bears some resemblance to a fibula 
found at Corstopitum in 1910! On the head end of the bow, between 
the eavity from which the boss has been removed and the crosspiece, 
there rises a thin semicircular crest. with a slight groove slong the 
top. This appears to be a rudiment of a loop employed to hold in 
position the axial wire of the spring in the same manner as the 
hook referred to above: a somewhat similar feature may be seen on 
fig. 23, No. 7. Fibulw illustrating this arrangement were found by 
General Pitt-Rivers in his excayations at Rotherley and Bokerley 
Dyke? 

The lowest level further yielded two fragments of the “S” or dragon- 
esque fibula (fig. 24, Nos 1 and 2), « characteristically Celtic ornament 
of Romano-British times, and generally dated to the second century, 
Each of these fragments is a head or terminal portion, The larger of 
the two (No. 1) consists of the head, about one-third of the body, and 
a portion of the pin, which, as in all other specimens of the type, works 
on the neck of the brooch round whieh it is bent. The bronze of which 
the fibula is made is somewhat decayed, but there is no indication that 
there has been any enamelling on the remaining portion. As, however, 
these brooches were frequently enamelled on the centre of the curving 
body, the part amissing may have been so enriched. The metal is thin, 
and the appearance of the -head is less pleasantly artistic than in most 
specimens of the class; the leaf-shaped, ear-like projection is somewhat 
narrow; the “snout,” ending in a alight knob, has a restricted curve 
and does not turn back spirally, and the space in the body through 
which the pin turns is merely large enough to serve its purpose, and 
has not, as in the generality of examples, been treated as an artistic 
feature. It is worthy of remark also that no eye appears upon the head. 
This fibala somewhat resembles one found at Corstopitum in 1910/ 
except that the latter is enamelled; it probably comes late in the 
series. No, 2 is a smaller fragment, consisting merely of the “ear” 
und the “snout.” These features are more in keeping with the type 
as known to us; the ear has been enamelled, probably in red, though 
the colour has gone, and the snout is considerably recurved. An 
enamelled brooch of this type was found at Newstead.‘ and another 
is in the collection of objects found on Lamberton Moor’ These 
appear to be the only recorded previous finds in Scotland, though a 


* Corstopltum Report, Wid, p. 40, fig, TA 

§ Pitt-Rivers, Eeeoratlons in Cranborne Choa, efe., vol. iL, plate xvii. fig. 4: vol. HL, plate 
elxxy, fig, & 

* Corstopitum Report, Win, p. 4, tg. 2A 

+ 3A Roman Frontier Post, p. 22D, plate borxy, fig. 7. 

© [hid,, p. 25), tig. We. 
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considerable number have been reported from England, chiefly from 
the north. 

A T-shaped fragment of silver, } inch in length, from the lowest 
level may possibly be a part of a very small bow-shaped fibula. 

Four complete bronze pins were found, besides fragments of one or 
two others, Fig. 25, No. 1, measuring 3] inches in length, came from 
the lowest level on Area A, and appears to be of a type similar to one 
found at Newstead.*t though the latter is believed to have had a small 
circular setting of red enamel on the head. The stem has been encircled 
at intervals with bands of incised rings. A stem only, of bronze, incised 
with similar rings eame likewise from the lowest level, as did also the 
upper end of another bronze pin with a flattened knob-head of small 
diameter (fig. 25, No. 4). 

From the second level on Site A, associated with a number of pieces of 
second-century Samian ware, there came a bronze shoulder-pin (fig. >, 
No. 3), with a ring head bevelled to the inside. A similar pin was 
found in the Ness broch at Freswick, Caithness, while others of iron, 
without the bevel, were discovered respectively in the kitchen-midden 
at Gallanach, Oban, in the fort at The Laws, Monifieth, Forfarshire, 
and in the Iron Age burial at Moredun, near Edinburgh.’ 

On the second level also, but on the adjacent Area B, was found 
a pin (fig. 25, No. 2) of a type known as the hand-pin, from a fanciful 
resemblance it presents to # closed hand, the flat lower plate repre- 
senting the palm, while the pellets, which form the upper segment, 
denote the knuckle-jomts of the folded fingers. Like the last noted, 
this pin is purely of Celtic character, though I do not think that we 
have another of identical form in the National Collection, One with 
four pellets was found at Corstopitum in 1910) and is figured along- 
side of a pin of the type of fig. 25, No. 3, found in the same year. 
The Traprain specimen has been counted with tin, and still retains 
on its surface a considerable amount of that metal. Its length is 
3), inches. 

A long thin pin of bronze wire, 4), inches in length, tapering to one 
end, is shown in fig. 25, No, 6. It is much wasted at the head, and its 
features are barely determinable. 

Fig. 25, No. 7, alse of bronze, is very suggestive of a swan-neck pin, 
but the metal is much decayed and the object imperfect at both ends, 
s0 that I do not consider that a definite determination is justified, It 

t fy an appendix to the Corsfopifum Report, 1008, p. 110, Professor Haverilekl gives a list of 
recorded finds up to thar date, 
7A Rowman Frontier Poet, p. 337, plate xeil. fig. LL 


* Procerdinga, vol. xxxviil, 1000, p, 133 of #e77,, figs. 5, 7, and 8, 
* Corsfopilum Report, WO, p. 47, fy. B41. 
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much resembles 4 pin found in the Happy Valley, Woodendean, near 
Brighton, along with a «mall bronze boar.’ The swan-necked pin, how- 





Fig. 23. Bronee Pine anil (aspe. 14.) 


ever, belongs to an early period of the [ron Age, and this particular 
object was found on the highest level of occupation. 

A dumb+-bell-shaped button of bronze (fig, 25, No. 10) came from the 
lowest level on Area C. Two bronze buttons of this type were found 


! Proceedings of the society af Anttiquortes, Second Series, vol, xxi. p, 440, 
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at Newstead, one of them very similar to this;) another is reported 
from Wroxeter* 

Fig. 25, Nos. 5, 8, and 9, are clasps, probably for garments, the 
triangular portion being presumably passed through a slit in one side 
of a garment and sewn on to the material, while a loop fastened to 
the other side was passed over the head to complete the fastening. 
Two of these objects, Nos. 5 and 8, were found on the lowest level, 
while No, ? came from the top. No. 5 has been enamelled, the central 
panel containing oval spuces of blue on u white groand, while the 
triangular spaces on the two borders have been filled with scarlet. 
Various examples of these clasps were found at Newstead. 

The pin-like object from the second level illustrated in tig. 26, No. 2, 
must, I think, be an awl for piercing leather. It is of bronze, 2} inches 
in length, and has « triangular head folded over at the end. The long 
flat head would be unsuitable for a pin, as the rapid increase in breadth 
from the stem would give it a tendency to slip out of any garment it 
had been thrust into, whereas the broad head could be held com- 
fortably between the finger and thumb if the object was to be used for 
piercing. A relic of almost identical form and dimensions, but lacking 
the rolled termination, was found with others in a fort in Ostergétland, 
Sweden, dated about 400 a.p., and was regarded as an arrow - point? 
but for such an end the rolled head makes the Traprain specimen 
unsuitable; it would not have assisted the fastening, it is probably 
broader than an arrow-shaft would bave been, and it does not conform 
to its eurve. 

Fig. 26, No. 1, from the second level of occupation, is a terminal for a 
strap, notched at the point so as to be used as a nail-cleaner or, 
perchance, a scratcher; or its uses may be reversed, and as a nail- 
cleaner it may have been attached to the girdle by a leather strap, a 
small portion of which still remains in the forked head. Toilet 
instruments of this nature, found either singly or associated on a ring 
with an ear-pick and tweezers, are known on the Continent from the 
later Hallstat or early La Téne periods. Objects of bronze with some- 
what similarly notched ends, described as nail-cleaners, were found by 
General Pitt-Rivers in his excayutions at Rotherley, Bokerley, and on 
Handley Hill and Handley Down :* and a similar use may conceivably be 
assigned to a small iron object with a bifurcated termination, found in 


' A Roman Frontier Post, plate txxxil, fies, 6 and 4, 

? Bushe Pox, Exoneontions at Wroxeter, Shropahire, tn I13, p. UU. 

=" Opusvula Osenri Montelio,” Die Vorgeschichtlichen Burgwiille in Schiredom, p, 342. hy. Bd, 

* Deéchelette, Manuel d Archéologic, “ Archéviogie Celtique,” p. 0. 

* Op, ett. vol LU. plate oil fy, 7: plate clii, fg. 8; vol. tii, plate olxxill, fy. 8; vol. iv,, plate 
oH, fig. W. 
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the Buston Crannog, and illustrated by Dr Munro in slactent Scothah 
Lake Dicellings, p. 227, fig. 240. The dot and circle ornamentation is 
common on objects of the later Iron Age period, and may be seen in 
use on a pair of tweexers from Newatead,! and on combs of boue from 
brochs, etc. and it continued to be employed in medieval times, This 
is a pracefal objet, made of bronze which has taken on a fine patina, 





Fig. 34. Str terminal, Awl, portion ‘of ao Clasp, Rings, and Tweerers. | (],) 


im thia last respect differing from the majority of the bronze articles 
found on the site. 

From the same Jevel os the last came the object represented by 
fig. 28, No.3. It isa pierced plate of bronze, and has been one-half of a 
hinged clasp probably fastened to leather, The design is poor and has 
been produced by a drill, the longer piercings being made by three 
overlapping applications, Clasps of this nature are not uncommon on 
late Roman sites, but as a rule they show more artistic merit than this 
one does. Tt may be compared with one found at Kastell Augmantel 
on the German Limes 


' Frontier Post, pinte xoll. fi. #. 
t Sontiong Safkrctenk, (10 (Xrated! Avgamrete), Tal, wil 
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The pair of tweezers of bronge (fig. 20, No. 6) came from the Inghest 
level. Such articles are of very common occurrence ou Romano-British 
sites, and were probably employed for depilatery purposes. Two pairs 
were found at Newstead.! They were likewise frequently found by 
General Pitt-Rivers in his excavations;’? they haye also been found. at 
Knap Hill and Casterley Camps in Wiltshire” and: in large numbers in 
the Glastonbury Lake Dwelling. 

Another personal relic of bronze is a spiral finger-ring (fig. 2%, No. 5) 
consisting of two and a half coils of « thin plino-convex strip of metal, 
tapering markedly to one end where it is notched along the edge. In 
diameter it measures 2) inch: it came from the lowest level on Area 
A. Such finger-rings are by no means uncommon on [ron Age sites of 
this period. One of a like number of coils was found in the fort at 
Castle Law, Abernethy ;' another was found in the Hyndford crannog: 
and a third In the [rou Age cairn exenvated a few years ago at the 
Black Rocks at Gollane Fig. 26, No. tis a ring of bronze of a different, 
type, which also came from the lowest level, but on Area B. Tt mesures 
‘Linch in interior diameter and j inch in breadth; it is ornamented at 
each edge with a plain hulf-rownd moulding. 

Personal ornaments in material other than bronze consisted of heads, 
armleta, and rings in jet and glass, or kindred material. Dealing with 
the former first, we have segments of eleven different armlete, mostly 
from: the lowest level, shown, with one exception, in the accompanying 
lustration fig. 27. The segment not illustrated has been split; it came 
from the upper level. 

As will be observed, these armlets are plain, with the exception of 
No, 2% which is ornamented with incised parallel lines following the 
circumference, and cross cuts, The segments vary considerably in thick- 
ness, from the fragile specimen shown ns No. 6, which must have been 
very light when complete, to the rather conrse-looking piece. No. 11, 

The complete ring and half of another (fig. 27, Nos. 5 and 8) both came 
from the upper level; while the small ring (fig, 27, No, 3), with an interior 
diameter of 44 inch, came from the bottom, us did also the portion of a 
amall bend (fie. 27, No. 1) The segment, amounting to almost one-half 
of a broad ring of shale (fig, 27, No, 15), came from the lowest level on 
Area C. Fig. 28, No.1, is an oblong bead of polished jet, faceted on the 
upper surface, bevelled slightly at the ends, and pierced with two longi- 

1 | Rowiunn Frontier Poat, plave xeii, figs. Gand 4, 

= Pitt Rivers, op. cil. vol. L,, plate xvi, fg 14, 17, 16, amd 1; wok Lib, plate clxxxii fg. & 

1 Wiltshire Archerologica! aut Notural Hivtory Magazine, vol, Exxvil, p. fi, fig. If; and vol, 
axxviil., plate 4, flr. 7, 


4 Proceedings, vol. z=xiii. p. 41, fe. 16, 
' Peoeredinga, vol. sil. p, 3th, Ne 2 
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tudinal perforations to ensure its remaining in a correct position when 


4 


worn. It measures 4} inch in length by ? inch in breadth, and cume 
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Fig. 27. Segments of Ariniei# and Ring» of Jet, 





from. the lowest level. The large pin-head of jet (fig, 28, No, 2), shown 
to natural size, came from the upper level. The pin on which it was 
set, judging from the size of tts socket, was more probably of bone than 
of metal. A very similar pin-head was found in the exeavation of the 
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Mote of Mark reported by me in last vear's Proceedings, Such pins were 
probably worn in the hair, and were the lineal suecessors of the large 
spherical-headed pins of Bronze Age times found on the Continent, 
Owing to the size of the heads they were unsuitable for use in a 
farment, 

There are in the collection fragments of twenty-one different armlets 
oF glass (fig. 29), some of them unfortunately very small, Of these, 
eleven are self-coloured, six of them yellow and opaque, and five of them 
opaque white. The yellow picces, with one exception which came from 
the second level, were found at the bottom of the excavation, They are 
rather thicker and more solid than the white bracelets, and in section 
are triangular; the tint may be described as a canary-yellow, The 





Fig. 33, Faceted: Beal and Pinhead of det. cb) 


white bracelets, for the most part plano-eonvex in section, came from 
all three levels, Of the ornamented bracelets the most common type 
shows # series of attenuated scrolls pointing along the mesial line, of 
« different colour from the ground, and produced by spots of coloured 
lass let into the muss of metal and Hlongated in the formation of the 
armiet. In No.2, from the upper level, the body colour is the palest 
possible tint of green, in which is incorporated « scroll of thin oOpuyue 
white. In No, |, also from the upper level, the ground is opaque white 
and the scroll brown. In No. 4, from the second level, a bluish-tinted 
body bears pale yellow streaks.. The small fragment shown in No. 6 
is of a rather intense blue with bright yellow lines, and is also from 
the second level, No, 1, from the lowest level, has a greenish had.y 
decorated with yellow strenks. A segment of greenish-tinted ulnss, 
from the sevond level, is ornamented with white opaque streaks, and 4 
small piece of a white opaque armlet shows the remains of blue lines on 
the sides. In addition to the foregoing there is, from the second level, 
VOL. XLIX. 12 
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a portion of un armlet (No. 10) of greenish glass with a cord ornament 
formed of intertwisted blue and white strands running along the mesial 
ridge of its convex surface, nnd nlong each side; and a segment of very 
unusual occurrence (No. 8) of schmelze plas of # general purplish tint 
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Fig. 2). Seomonks of fiilnes Arnlets, 


found an the lowest level, Portions of armlets such 4s the foregoing, 

with the exception of the last, frequently come to light in excavations 

of Roman and native sites In Scotland. Birrenswark yielded 4 mun her, 

in colour opaque yellow, and white, and also white with seroll pattern, 

Newstead produced specimens; pieces were found in the erannogs of Hynd- 

ford,’ and Dowalton/ in one of the A rchertield caves near North Berwick? 
i Proneettings, vol. cxslll, pe oat 


Munro, Ancient Seotfiah Take fhreflings, f. 1. 
4 Procrectings, vol, still, pp. SM, 
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and nlso in the Borness cave. 1 have, however, found no record of the 
finding of a piece of schmelze glass armlet, though certain large beads 
mude somewhat in this fashion have been noted, Portions of two such 
beads found associated infer alia with a Roman onyx intaglio are among 
the relics from the cairn at Cairnhill, Monqulitter, in Aberdeenshire,' 
now in the National Collection. 

Another relie of glass from Traprain, not obviously for personal 
adornment, likewise finds an analogy among the objects from Mon- 
quhitter, This is a small imperforate ball of clear greenish glass 
(fig. 20), measuring }{ inch in diameter and ornamented with dises of 
red and white opaque vitreous paste, six In number. It was found 
at the highest level. In the Monquhitter cairn? there were found two 
small balls of green glass about the size of small marbles, measuring 
in diameter 4 inch and | inch respectively, ornamented with rows of 





Fig: 30. Tmperforate Ball of Glass. (j,) 


spirals inlaid in white. From the Buston crannog, from which also came 
a fragment of Samian ware, there was recovered “a round object of 
the size of a small marble, made of vitreous paste, variegated with blue 
and white, and imperforate” ;* and in the Mote of Mark, near Dalbeattie, 
there was found a dise of glass inlaid with spots of opaque glass.' 
Very few beads have been found thus far. A small bead of opaque 
yellow glass, diseoid in shape, }{ inch in diameter, came from the 
lowest level, Another of bright green opaque glass, also flattened on 
both ends and measuring ,; inch in diameter, was found on the upper 
level, A tiny gluss bead of lavender blue colour, only ~ ineh in 
dinmeter, was found on the second level; and « small double or 
sepmented bead of blue glass, j{ inch in length, was pieked up on the 
surface. The lowest level yielded in addition a fragment of a large 


head of amber, 


Ill. FRAGMENTS OF GLASS VESSELS. 


A number of ndditional objects of glass are portions of glass vessels, 
presumably Roman, ‘They are small fragments, too small to afford 


| Procetilings, vol. xxxvi. p. 178, fig. & 

i Proceedings, vol, xxxvi. p. O78, tyes, 4 anil 5, 
* ducten!t Scottish Lake Dierellinga, p. BE, 

i Proceedings, vol. stvill. po. 150, de, 17, So. Lk 
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any indication of the dimensions or shapes of the vessele to which 
they have belonged, except in regard to a number of pieces of rather 
thick transparent greenish glass which have clearly belonged to large 
square or cylindrical bottles with reeded handles, such as supply fairly 
plentiful remains on Roman sites, The other fragments show that 
there were a number of delicately tinted fragile vessels In use during. 
the various periods of occupation, in shades of green, yellow, amber, 
and blue. One or two pieces are ornamented with zones of tinely 
stratclied lines, and one amber-tinted fragment shows an opnque spot 
of darker colour forming a swelling on the glass. A small triangular 
fragment which came from the lowest level is an example of Roman 
painted ginss, A band of pale blue runs along the upper edge, while 
beneath it in short parallel lines extends a group of narrow bands of 
alternating light orange and dull red, One other piece of glass which 
eame from the lowest level is very puzzling. [1 is n small segment of 
the side and bottom of «a vase, or bottle, the sidea of which have 
curved rapidly inwards from the bottom. The hoady of the glass is oe 
bright as crystal, and it is “flashed” or stained on the outer surface 
with « brilliant ruby colour, The absolute colourlessness of the body 
chtises one te regard the antiquity of this relie with great suspicion, 
as much as does its rnby-tinted exterior. Especially is this the ense since 
it is wuthoritatively stated’ that a transparent red was one of the colours 
which the Homans were never able to obtain. The invention of ruby 
class such as this, is attributed to Johann Kunckel at Potedan: in 16702 
How, if this fragment is really modern, it should have found its way not 
only half way up Traprain Law, but also down through some 2 or 3 
feet of soil, is a mystery. 


lV. HarNeESS MocntinGs. 


It is nssuredly evidence of the extent to which wheeled vehicles 
were in use among the native population at the period of the occupa- 
tion of this site that we should have Found, all on the lowest pnd 
second levels, no less than five terret rings of bronze for reins, three of 
which are illustrated (fig. $1, Nos, 1 and 2, tig. 22, No. 1). Tt is probable 
that they were used in pairs. One pair from the lowest level appear 
to have been identical. The others, fig. 41, Nos. 1 and 2, from the second 
level, and fig. 32, No. 1, from the lowest level, are all slightly different, 
though the general fashion of the whole five is the same. Fig. 31, No.2 
has an extra boss at the apex, and fig. 31, No. 1 has a double flange at 
the base, where the terret was presumably inserted into the leather on 


1 Kdwnrd Dillon, Gloaes, p. a2 
2 Thiet, p. 2M. 
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the pad; fig. 32, No, | is small, measuring only 1) by 1 inch in interior 
diameter, 

Such objects are not infrequently discovered on Celtic sites. The 
hoard of late Celti¢ harness mountings from Middlebie in Annandale, 
preserved in the National Collection, contains five, two of them 
ornamented with three spherical bosses exch, in the same manner as 
those from Traprain, while a third bas four truncated bosses, two of 
which are near together at the apex though not touching, ns in fig. 31, 
No. 2 The remsining pair are plain. One example was foun at 
Newstead,’ but in place of bosses it is ornamented with lip ornaments, 





Figs i. Terrete of THronec. (2) 


as wlso are the terrets in the rich hoard of Celtic horse trappings found 
at Stanwick in Yorkshire, and now in the British Museum, 

A coin of Trajan found on the seeond level adjacent to the terret 
shown in fig, 31, No.1 gives the form «a second-century attribution, 

Fig. 32, No. 6, shows an object formed of three fixed rings in align- 
ment, ols a horse trapping and apparently a simpler and leas ornate 
variety of two pieces of the Middlehie hoard, in which the rings were 
oval and crossed each with a small ornamental bur. Several broken rings 
appear to have belonged to other articles of the «ame kind. 

Fig. 32, No. 2, » quatrefoil of bronze with no boss in the centre and 
a square loop at the back for the attachment of nm strap, 1s evidently a 
variety of an object found at Newstead* and elsewhere, in which each 
leaf of the quatrefoil bears a circular boss in the centre. A slight ridge 
appears in place of these bosses on each loaf of the Traprain example. 


1 omen roniier Post, pl. Loo, fig 2. 
2 iid. pf. ee, pl. lea. Fag. = 
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Its find-spot on the lowest level does not indicate that it belongs to a 
Inter period than the Newstend specimen. 
The small six-petalled rosette of bronze shown in fig. 32, No. 4 in a 





Fig. 3 Hiarnecss Monntings of Hrenze. (f.) 


beautiful piece of workmanship, nnd came from the level 1A, just 
above: the lowest, It is perforated in the centre, while deep grooves, 
such as might be intended to hold « thread or light cord, separate 
the petals. 

Another object. of bronze (fig. 32, No. 3) from the lowest level is 
probably also a harness mounting; it is an oblong plate with a rect- 
angular loop at the buck suggestive of the dee on a modern saddle. 
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The large hemispherical stud, fiz, 32, No, 5, with a point projecting 
from the centre, was perhaps also used to ornament harness [t likewise 
came from the lowest level and from the same ares as most of the other 
harness mountings, 


YY. Wearowss. 


The only weapons which, so far, have been found are several iron 
spear-heads, a blade of the same metal which appears to be that of a 
dagger (fig. 38, Nos. 1-4), and a portion of the blade of a Bronze Age 
dagger. ‘The spears are of bwo types—broad leaf-shaped, with closed 
sockets, ns shown in Nos. 1, 2 and 4; and narrow, with split sockets, 
as No. 3% The former came from the lowest and seeond levels 
and represent the native Celtie type; while the latter, found on and 
adjacent to the highest level, though in bad preservation, seem more 
to have resembled some of the Roman spear-heads from Newstead, or 
the Inter Saxon type. No. 1, measuring § inches in length, has a well- 
defined midrib running the length of the blade, seemingly « Bronze Age 
tradition, and a feature which frequently characterises the spenr- and 
lanee-heads of La Téne. Only a fragment of one such spenr-head was 
found at Newstead,’ a surface-find and badly rusted. A corresponding 
example was found many years ago in the bed of the river Churn, 
near Cricklade, Wilts, with Roman coins doting from Agrippy to 
Carausius.’ No. 4, measoring 7] inches in length. shows a spear-head 
of similar form to the last, but flat and without the midrib. This is 
doubtless aleo a native weapon and may be compared with a spear- 
head found at Hod Hill, Dorsetshire, along with Roman coins, the latest 
of which was a denarius of Trajan. Like the Traprain spear-heads, the 
latter had also no closed socket. One of the type with split socket, of 
which two were found, is illustrated in No, 3. A second spear-head with 
a midrib (No, 2) was found, but imperfect and in bad preservation, 

Frou the second level, and adjacent ta the spear-head No, 4, came a 
long. flat, narrow blade (No. 5) 10! inches in length, whieh seen to have 
been cither n dagger or a lance-head. At the butt end «a projection 
appears to be part of a tang, as it ts too thin for the neck which would 
have connected a socket with the binde. This fact weighs agninst the 
suggestion that the object has been a lance-head, but, on the other hand, 
though asa dagyer it would have been a very serviceable weapon, it does 
not appear to conform to any recognised type. It is double-edged, 

i Monro, Lake Decliiage of Eerope, p23. Techelotte, Manne @Arciéstogie, * Archeologie 
Caltiqne ou Protohistariqna,” p. HEME 

tA Rowan Frontier Post, jl. xxxvil. te. 1 


? Proceedings af the Soctety af dutiqueerica, Second Series, bit, p67, 
4 Roach Sinith, Colleotaned Aniignn, vol. vil, pl, x. 
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The portion of a Bronze Age dagger is the point end of a narrow 
double-edged blade, measuring 42 inches in length. Like the piece of m 
bronze penannular armilet, it came from the lowest level in Area B, 

From the upper part of the second level came the iron relic illustrated 
as tig. 34, No. 2, which is evidently » sword chape of a recognised Celtic 
form: others similar but in bronze were found at Newstead,’ 

The curved object of iron, perforated in the centre (fig. 34, No. 1), 
may also be a sword mounting. and possibly may have formed an upper 
guaril on which a pommel rested; the perforation is too small for any 
other purt of the tang than the end. Fig. 34, Nos. 3 and 4, represent 





Fig. Bi. Oliject of uncertain use, Sword Chape of Tron, ant) pleces of Hronee Hiniling. tet 


portions of bronze binding, probably for sheaths, of which a number 
of pieces were found in different areas, Similar binding was found 
at Newstead, 


VI. Toots axp IMPLEMENTS, 


On the lowest level was found the iron axe-hommer, fig. 35, No. 6, 
also, like the spear-heads mentioned above, of a La Tone types and 
differing considerably from the Roman axes found at Newstead, which 
are larger-and heavier and have the butt less pronouncedly fashioned as 
a hemmer. Both the cutting edge and the hammer end have been 
subjected to much use, to judge by their appearance. An obliqne per- 
foration from the side of the butt to the socket shows that a nail has 
been used to fasten the head to the shaft. 

The second level yielded a still more assured La Tone type of tool in 

1 A Roman Frontier Pow, pl xxxv. figs, 1th, 

21%, Déchelette, Menuel dlrchedlogic, 4 Aorchéniogh: Cellique ii Pretoihilatorliyae.” pp. Leas, 
fine. SMM. 
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the shape of the small axe, fig. 45, No. 3, which in place of a socket. is 
furnished with two corresponding wings on one face only, suggesting, 
but in the latter respect differing from, the Bronze Age form. The type 
belongs to the La Téne third period, and, though I know of mo specimen 
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Vig. & Tools and lnplements of Tron. 


previously found in Scotland, examples do not appear to be so uncommon 
on the Continent,’ 

Fig. 35. No. 4 shows an article from the second level, probably a pair 
of pincers used to hold some small delicate object in the process of 


' Dechelotie rp. nt. pp 1a) histrates severnl varioties, of which fg. OG, 2: from fiorine 
(Corlnthilai, in form ast. Himel meartbes hit from ‘Trap, though jo elie Lele pywels Lire, 
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manufacture. When found, one leg showed a recent Fracture, ond a 
careful search in the vicinity shortly afterwards secured the pointed 
end shown in the illustration as completing the leg. Iam not absolutely 
certain that it is the missing portion, as the metal has been so much 
corroded at the point of fracture that it is difficult to fit the two purts 
together satisfactorily, but 1 incline to the belief that it is, Frem the 
shurpness of this point and the slightness of the implement it was at 
first eonjectured that the object was a pair of compasses, but on further 
consideration the conclusion was reached that such an ornamental head 
would pot be suitable in) compasses, and no analogy for such a head could 
be found. No more, however, have I found any similar pair of pincers. 
The article shown ws fig, 35, No, | is one leg of a pair of shears of a 
well-known type. 

Fig. 05, No. 2 shows an iron tool Spy inches in length, square in 
section and curving to a point, possibly a burnisher such as is used by 
silversmiths at the present day. Fig. 35, No. 5 appears also to be a tool, 
Gh inches in extreme length, in section square und with a rather heavy 
tang. The end is perfectly blunt and looks as if the object could only 
have been used asa large punch, I can find no similar tool recorded, 
There were found the remains of such another, rather shorter and much 
corroded, 

Three knives (fig. 36) have been found all with blades of the same 
shape —broad and symmetrically pointed. One of them, No. I, is 
supplied with a handle of bronze divided into two longitudinal quasi- 
eylindrieal sections; a double sharp-edged moulding separates the two 
sections, and © cord moulding forms a border on either edge. In the 
base of the handle two sockets show that « finial has heen affixed with 
pins. The blade is distinctly spatulate in form and at once suggests a 
flaving knife: originally it may have had a pointed termination similar 
to the two other specimens, In the rust and corrosion which cover it 
are impressions of the straw in which it must have lain when it became 
rusted and which probably covered the floor of a dwelling. It was 
found on the second level of Area B immediately ndjacent to the large 
rectangular hearth. The two other examples, Nos, 2 and 3, lave handles 
of iron, continuations of the blade, and neither gives any indication, such 
ax rivet holes woold afford, that they were covered by sheathing of 
bone or wood to facilitate the grip, All three knives have « distinct 
family resembinnee. Their respective lengths uré: No. 1, Oy, inches; No. 
2,411 inches: No. 4, 5): inches. No, 2also came from the second level; 
the find-spot of No, 3.was not recorded. The type does not appear to he 
rommon, the usual knife of the period having n curving edge, 4 blade 
narrow and rising to a point on the back. A knife of approximately 
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similar form, though larger. was found in the Gallo-Roman vemeteries 
of Vermand! of « date not earlier than the third century, The shape 
af the blade is the same, the handle, however, is of bone and circular in 
section, but is ornnmented, in a fashion resembling the bronze handle of 
the Traprain knife, with incised lines ranning longitudinally down 





a = 4 INCHES 
Fig. 3 Knives of Trou—No. 1 with a Trone: Handle. 


the centre, Knives of the same form are illustrated in the catalogue of 
the Niessen Collection of Roman Antijnities at Cologne’ 

Another relic (fig. 37, No. 1) is a lancet of bronze, It is a delicate 
object, too light for a razor; it still hae a fine edo and is covered 
with a beautiful green patins, The tang shows that originally it has 
been furnished with a handle. It is from the lowest level. 

The object which fig. 37, No. 2 illustrates has been formed from a 
strip of iron twisted spirally to form a socket, and #0 as to leave 4 
point projecting. A similar article was found at Newstead and ts here 


i Thoophil Hek, Kes few cimetieres Gullo Romoiies de Ferman, pl. ail No, 1, pi Te 
2 Niessen, Heechrrdbnng Hiinlecher Alfertibeer, vol Lp. Sa. vol. i. Taf. exe. 
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illustrated (fiz, 37, No. 3) for the first time for comparison, Though no 
other examples appear to have been recorded from Scotland, they are not 
uncommon on late Celtic sites, and General Pitt-Rivers. who suggested 
that they were ox-goads, records the finding of several at Woodcuts, 
Rotherley, and Woodyates,) no less than six having been found at 
the last-mentioned place, One was diseovered in the recent excava- 
tion of Casterley Camp, Wilts? by Mr and Mra B, H. Cunnington. 
Nor are they unknown on the Continent. One is illustrated among 





Fie. 7. Laneet of Bronxe and Ox-goada if) of Tron. if) 
the relics from Kastel Faimingen® on the German Limes, anid is 
merely described as a ferrule, while Lindensehmit* illustrates similiar 
objects from the Rhine and elsewhere, designating them oa arrow- 
pointe. 

Fig. 30, Nos. 7 and $8 ure sharpening stones of sandstone, each 3] 
inches in length, One is neatly bevelled at both ends, and the other, 
which is perforated, is rounded to a suboyal form. A portion of another 
sharpening stone with the end bevelled was also found, us well as the 
larger half of a heavier whetstone, oblong in section and perforated at 
one emul. 


i Beenvetions ta Cronfterne Chins, vol b, pil. axbe. fig. MO: wal, IL, plow. fg. I wo. ih, 
pl. clxxxiil, figs. 17-10, . 

2 Wiltshire dreheologica! wad Notural History Magazine, vol. xxxvlil,, pl. ix. the. 10, 

ce Oberperoviniech-Hocliache Limes, Nr, tic, Koatell Faimingen, Tal. ix. te. 9 

‘fhe dverthiwner eneerer-hetelniachen Veerseit, vol. iv., Heft vill. Taf. b 
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VIL. Worse ASD Disce of SToxK. 


Connected with the industry of the women of the place are whorls to 
weight the spindle in the spinning of thread; of these there are fourteen, 
severnl of which are illustrated in fig. 38. Nos. 12-14 are of baked clay 
and came from the lowest level. No. Li is one of two of identical size 
formed of lead, one of which came from thesecond anid the other from 
the upper level, No.4 is fashioned from the base of a Samian wire vise, 
and was found on the second level. No.6 shows a fractured specimen, the 
perforation of which, started from both sides, has never been completed. 
It eame from the second level. A dise of sandstone, a perfect circle and 
highly polished, is shown in fig 38, No, 9. Slight ridgex near the centre 
indicate where it has been tised as a polisher, Similar thin highly- 
polished dises were found by Sir Francis Tress Barry in the Skirsa broch 
and the Road broch at Keiss, and are now in the National Collection. 

Fig. 38, Nos. 7 and 8 are smnall circular dises of sandstone | ineh and 
IY. inches in diameter, probably playing men for some such game as 
draughts, and resembling in size the numerous dises of coloured glass 
which were found at Newstead. Fig. 38, No. 10 ia a thinner dise of 
similar size and probably used for the same purpose. The disxe, fig. 3, 
No. 5, with a diameter of 1} inches, is of nearly double the diameter and 
thickness of the foregoing; its purpose is not obvious, though if may 
have been a whorl in the initiatory stage of manufacture. 


VITL. Onipers oF Fur, 


Three scrapers of flint, two of which (fig, 0, Nos, I and 3) are 
‘llustrated, were found, and several large flakes which, from the nature 
of the chipping on their edges, had evidently been used as atrike-a-lights, 
a purpose for which flint was in demand in protohistoric times. 


IX. Movin axp CRrecre.es. 


A number of moulds for casting objects of brouze were recovered, 
fashioned of baked clay and of stone. The former were all imperfect, 
They seem for the most part to have been for pins: fig. 40, Nos. 4 and 6 
have been for pins of the hand type; and fig. 39, No.2 which is very 
incomplete, seems to have been for a pin like fig. 2, No, 3. Pig, 3), Na, S 
has-been for some circular ornament, possibly a Mat ring, In ull there 
were found twelve pieces of such moulds. With one exeeption (fig. 39, 
No. 6), whieh came from the upper level, they came either from the 
lowest or second level. 

The other moulds, all cut out of sandstone, are six in’ number, 
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there being in one case two on one block, on the upper and under 
surface respectively. Not one of the stones came from the lowest 
level, but two from the upper and three from the second level. Three 
of the moulds (fig. 40, Nos. 2, 4, and 5) are for casting narrow bars or 
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Fig. i, Mouids of Stone aod rongh Casting of Bronze, 


ingots of bronze, measuring respectively 3} imehes, 44 inches, and 31! 
inches in length. Similar moulds have been found on o number of 
sites, Several were found in the Society's exenvation at Dunadd,' 
others in the Broch of Harray in Orkney, in the Lochlee crannog (an 
object from the last numed, illustrated as a “hone.”* being obviously 
un mould), and other sources. An object (fig. 40, No. 3) illustrated im- 
mediately below No. 2, is a rough casting of bronze which presents a 
resemblance so close In size and shape to the matrix of the mould 
| Proovdings, vol, xxxix. p, SE. 


' Vane, dnacient! Seottiah Lake Dieediinpee, pe LOG, (ie. at. 
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shown above it as to warrant a conjecture that it actually came out 
of it. The fact that the ingot came from the lowest level and the 
mould from the second does not necessarily destroy such oa presump- 
tion, for there is nothing improbable in such mould of stone 
surviving over a number of years. 
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Fig. 4. ‘Two Monohls on site Stone, 


Two moulds which appear upon the one stone (fig. 11) are oF more 
interest than the foregoing, os their purpose i+ less obvious. One 
is for a harp-shaped block of metal 3} inches in length by 1) inch 
at greatest breadth by § inch in depth. It suggests the outline of a 
large fibula, bot it seems hardly probable, when we find clay male 
for pins, that a nearer approximation to the form of a fibula eould 
not have been obtained previous to the application of the graving tool. 
This mould came from the uppermost level. The second object to be 
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east from the matrix on the opposite surface of the stone Is equally 
inexplicable. Tt has heen 3.) inches in length, — inch in breadth at 





Figs. 2 Half of a: Cracihle, (9,4 


the one end, expanding to ly) inel at the other, which is oblique, and 
it curves slightly in the direction of its length. The remaining mould 
(fig. 40, No. 1), from the second level, was for a dise }) inch in diameter 
und yy, ineh om thickness, 

A number of fragments of crucibles were found all of the same 
class, cup-shaped with an ovoid base, formed from fireclay. The 
largest portion of one of these vessels is illustrated in fig. 42. 


X. Miscen.ANeous OTECTS. 


Another relic of stone, fig. 43, is an oval pebble, 4)¢ inches m length 
by 32 inches in breadth, which has been hollowed out to serve ns a 
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Fig, 4. Stone Limp, 


lamp. The hollow ts still stained black by the fat, or oil; which was 
consumed in it. Such lamps are not uncommon on lron Age sites. 
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An almost identical specimen came from the Keiss broch in Caithness: 
excavated by Sir Francis Tres Barry. 

Two small balls of stone, |} inch and 1} inch in diameter, 
were found, objects presumably used as sling stones; and a pellet of 
baked clay, }{ inch in diameter, was possibly used for the same 
purpose. 

Objects of bone were. rare. Fig. 44, No. 3, devorated with vertical 
rows of incised chevrons, is probably the end of a handle. Fig. 4, 
No, 2 is one of a pair of exactly similar objects of unknown use, each 
terminating in w blunt point and broken through at o perforation: it 
is possible they mury have been employed as dress fasteners. Both came 
from the lowest level, ‘There were found alse two portions of cylindrical 
objects of bone, | inch im length, and the more complete ( fig. 44, No, 5) 
4 inch in greatest diameter. These may have been worn as beads 
Such ornaments have on severn! oveasions been found, both in this 
country and south of the Borders, associated with Bronze Age inter- 
ments! These fragments came from the lowest level. 

Among the miscellaneous relies are several objects of iron and 
of bronze that must be noticed. One of the most remarkable of the 
finds ia an object of iron (tig. 44, No. 1), 3] inches in length, resembling 
4 well-executed model of a deer’s horn with three points. If it has 
not heen intended ta represent such an object it is difficult ta conceive 
what it has been meant to represent. Itcame from the second level, On 
the same level, and not far from the large rectangular hearth of Ares B, 
was found the handle of the Roman patelln shown in fig. 44, No. 6. 
It is covered with a beautiful patina and has been ornamented with 
a diaper pattern in incised lines, 

Fig. 44, No.7 illustrates a curious little object of bronze which 
closely resembles 4 huinan leg and foot, It is tempting to imagine that 
we have here a foot-amulet such as was common in Europe in Early 
Iron Age times? but 1 think that such an assumption would be rash. 
The bronze is much decayed, and owing to this cause the form it has 
assumed may be in part fortuitous, On one side alsa there i4 o small 
cuplike depression, the purpose of which is not obvious, 

Fig. 44, No. 4 shows a small portion af a mounting of thin bronxe 
ornamented along each edge with a row of repousse dots; while 
fig-44, Nos. 12 to 15 illustrate four out of five fragments of n mounting 
of bronze ornamented with moulded lines; three of the pieces still retain 
studs for attachment. The largest piece i« fashioned on a ‘eurve both 
longitudinal and lateral. Fig. 44, No, 9 is another and heavier piece of a 


+ Procceitings, vol. sii. pe StS 
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Fig. 4. Misecllancous (hjects of Boue, Bronze, and Dron. (| except No. 0, which is i) 
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mounting or finial of some sort which appears to have been in the form 
of a sheath, All these fragments came from the lowest level. 

A ring of bronze, imperfect, }} inch in interior diameter, segmented 
on the upper surface and bevelled beneath, is shown in fig. 44, No, 11, 
‘and eawe from the level, only oceasionally evident, immediately above 
the bottom and designated tA. Fig. 44, No. 10 is « solid ring of bronze 
from the lowest level. 

Fig. 45, No. ? shows « half horseshoe which came from the highest 
level. It has no calkin, and may be compared with a portion of # horse- 
shoe found by General Pitt-Rivers along with coins of the third and 
fourth centuries in the ditch of Wor Barron, Handley Down.' 

A considerable number of iron nails were found, of which the best 
preserved examples are shown in fig. 46; in addition there were found 
two objects known as split pins, one of which is illustrated by tig, 4, 
No. & A long nail (fig. 45, No. 20), shouldered, slightly eurved, and 
furnished with a flat transverse head, came from the bottom level: it 
measures 6 inches in length. 

Other objects of iron include a hook (fig. 45, No, 22), 4) Inches in length. 
Similar objects were found at Newstead and at Woodcuts:* a 
quadrangular ring of iron (fig. 45, No. 16) resembling the loop of a 
buckle; a bar of iron (fig. 45, No. 19), 92 inches long, slightly curved 
in the direction of its length, forming # square of } inch in section, 
worked to a blunt rounded point at one end and checked at the other 
to the depth of half its thickness for a length of nearly half an inch, 
found adjacent to the long hearth on the second level of Area C; 4 
thin plate of iron (lig. 45, No. 2), 2%) inches in length, forming a right 
angle, pointed at one end and probably a portion of hasp; a washer 
of iron (fig. 45, No, 15), 1,4 inch in diameter, with a square perforation 
in the centre; an object of iron of indeterminate use (tig. 45, No. 13), 
slightly imperfect at one end, 2}f inches in length, forming an ogee 
curve in outline; part of the blade of a knife (fig. 45, No. 1) symmetrically 
pointed, 2 inches in length by {§ inch in breadth; a tool of iron 
(fig. 45, No. 18), 5y¢ imehes in length, a square of | inch in seetion, 
and slightly tapering to one end; another toollike flat object of iron 
(tig. 45, No. 17), 5$ inches in length, } inch in breadth, } inch in 
thickness, rounded at one end; « small iron punch (fig. 45, No. 4) 
2. inches in length; a hook of iron (fig. 45, No. 8). }4 inch in length; 
several iron tangs for tools or implements (fig. 45, Nos, 4,5, 11, and 12), 
varying in length from 1, to 24 inches; a bolt with a head hammered 
on at either end (fig. 45, No. 21), 2} inches in length; the remains of an 


+ Pitt Rivers, op, eff., val. lv. pl. DR, tig. 24. 
* Tbid., vol. L p. 8, pl. xxvill. fe, 3), 
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iron key; which has had a fixed ring at the end of the shank (fig. 45, No. 7), 
4) inches in length. Fig. 45, No. 6 is an indeterminate object of iron, 
3% inches in length, pointed at one end and with a straight edge at 
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Vig. 1. tron Nails. 


the other. It has a very rude appearance and may possibly be a tool 
in an incomplete state, 

In addition to the foregoing objects of metal there was found a 
portion, amounting to about one-half, of a perforated ball of baked 
clay, fattened at the two opposing poles and measuring in diameter 
218 inches by 3, inches. Objects somewhat similar, believed to be 
loom weights, were found near Mountblair, Banffshire, and Ravensly, 
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Forfarshire, many years ago' and are now in the National Collection; 
and another was found in Kastell Zugmantel on the German Limes~ 

The last of the miscellaneous relics that I need mention is, lam given 
to understand, a coprolite of the excrement of a large fish, probably a 
sknte, It is a flattened sphere, 1,4 inch in diameter, with « surface 
white and slightly polished, marked with numerous black horizontal 
strim in which appear small gritty particles, 


XI. Cors. 


Not the least important of the relics are the coins, for the identifica- 
tion of which I am indebted to Dr George Macdonald. Thesw are 
certainly three in number, while a small dise of bronze may be a fourth 
completely effaced. From the lowest level of all, from among a number 
of large stones which were probably the foundations of « hut, came a 
denarius of Hadrian (ao, 117-138). One of the small hearths which on 
Area B marked the level 1B, a few inches below that of the second 
oceupation, yielded a denarius of Antoninus Pius (a.p. 138-161), while 
from the second level came a second brass of Trajan (A.p. W8-117). The 
small dise referred to above was found on the highest level; it is not a 
styca—tor that it is too thick; possibly it has been a Roman minim, 

What deductions may we draw from the foregoing? We have here 
a prominent hill eminently suited by its defensible natural features, 
its moderate height, and grass-covered slopes for the occupation of 
a large community in early times, when protection was required not 
only for the people themselves against enemies human and bestial, 
but also for their flocks and herds. We have seen evidence of two 
distinct schemes of defence of this site, one, with its almost obliterated 
ramparts, presumably much earlier than the other; each enclosing an 
enceinte nearly half a mile in length, but the later seemingly com- 
prehending a broader superficial area. Our excavation, which relatively 
to the whole extent of the enceinte covers an insignificant plot, lies 
outside what we have presumed to be one of the ramparts of the older 
enclave and well within the luter additional enclosure on the south- 
western slope. Five levels of occupation on this plot have been 
disclosed. The earliest of these, from the large proportion of the 
whale relics which it has yielded, was evidently the most important, at 
leastin duration. Two relics of bronze—the dagger-point and the portion 
of a penannular armilet, in company with two or three flint serapers— 
might indicate the terminus @ quo in the Bronze Age; but the general 
facies of the pottery, and of the numerous other relics referable to an [ron 


i Proeeecings, vols. UL and ix. pp. (8 ani 178, 
2 Per Obergermaniach-Hactiache Limes, Nr. 8, Aaetell Zugreontel, Tafel xvii., Hap, 45, 
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Age horizon, point to these Bronze Age deposits being merely fortuitous. 
The native pottery, in the present stage of our knowledge, is not ilumina- 
ting further than that it is of Iron Age character as found in southern 
Scotland, Its marked predominance in the lowest level, and the soil im- 
mediately overlying it, leaves no doubt as to the native character of 
that occupation. Of the ferre sigillate which it has yielded almost all the 
fragments have » possible first-century date, and an early date may be 
attributed to some of the sherds of other Roman wares the periods of 
manufacture of which are less accurately known. The fibulw, pins, 
clasps, and other objects from this level are such as have heen found on 
Roman or Romano-British sites, the occupation of which has occurred at 
the end of the first and in the second century, One coin from this level, 
identified as a denarius of Hadrian, proves ot least that the site was not 
abaridoned before A.D. 117, the year of the commencement of his reign, 

The houses, if one may hazard an opinion on very slight evidence, 
appear to have been roughly circular, with walls of wattle and daub, and 
the presence of nails implies a certain amount of squared woodwork. 

There is nothing to gnide us as to the date of level 1A; it only made 
itself apparent to a slight extent, and evidently followed quickly on the 
termination of the primary occupation. From the level above, how- 
ever, 1B, whieh lay but « few inches beneath the well-defined second 
level, the denarius of Antoninus Pius carries us well into the second 
century and determines the curliest possible date as probably not before 
ap. 140. The frngments of terra xigillata from the second level, as 
well as those of the other Roman wares, have « distinct second-century 
facies, and clearly refer the occupation of that level to the Antonine 
period between A.D. 140 and 180. 

A remarkable lack of relies characterises the uppermost level of all, 
but the third to fourth centary date attributed to the few fragments 
of Romum pottery recovered opens a vista of further suggestive dis- 
coveries. Lmay add that 40 far no site of a Roman fort is known in this 
region nearer than Inveresk, which is some twenty miles distant, 

The Society is much indebted to the Right Hon. A. 4, Balfour, to 
whom the hill belongs, for permission to excavate, and also for the 
disposal in the National Museum of the relics found, 

One word more remains to be said. The suceess which bas attended 
our first summer's excavation must in large measure be attributed to 
the close personal supervision exercised by Mr James FE. Cree, Mr J. G. A. 
Baird, and Mr Keith R. Murray, who each gave several weeks of almost 
daily attendance on the hill, as well as to the enthusiastic, vigilant, 
and intelligent manner in which Mr Pringle, our foreman, and his two 
assistants curried out the work entrusted to them. 
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ITI. 


NOTICE OF A BRONZE CUP AND OTHER OBJECTS FOUND AP- 
PARENTLY IN A SEPULCHEAL DEPOSIT NEAR 'TARLAND, 
ABERDEENSHIRE, By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, Secretary. 


The discovery of a small hoard of relics belonging to the early Tron 
Ave, in 1808, in a sand-pit at Waulkmill, on the estate of Melpum, near 
Tarland, is recorded in our Proceedings, vol. xxxix. p. 214. The hoard 
consisted of a small penannular brooch of silver, fwo discs of trans- 
pirent blog glass, two discs of variegated vitreous paste of turquoise 
bine, dull red, and yellow colours, and seven flat, rounded pebbles of 





‘fig, 1. Dieses of quartaiie, vitreons peste, an] bine vines, and mall penanoniar Brooch 
of allver fou! ot Waolkimllll ¢f) 
reddish-brown quartzite, which are Wustrated full size on fig. 1; besides 
these was a baluster-shaped object of clear glass, 1) inch long and 
j inch in diameter, The record of the discovery states that a game- 
keeper digging in # sand-pit “came upon four wndressed stones, each 
mensuring about 2 feet broad and 18 inches high, placed one above 
another, at a depth of 4 feet from the surface,” and that on further 


search he found, along with the objects just described, “two or three 


pieces of steel or wrought iron, apparently the remains of some weapons, 
as well asa number of small bones” which crumbled away when lifted, 
The relies were acquired by a policeman at Aboyne, but they were 
claimed and recovered by Mr J. A. Milne, proprietor of the estate of 
Melgum, who afterwards presented them to the National Museum. A 
year iifter the disrovery a further find seoms to have been made, as 1t 
was rumoured that “a number of silver articles were found in the 
same sand-pit,” but these could not be traced. 

Some years ago | called on a policeman in central Aberdeenshire to 
see a very good collection of prehistoric antiquities which he had 
gathered together, chiefly from the Buchan, Garioch, and Deeside 
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districts of Aberdeenshire. Amongst other things noted were a small 
cup of cast bronze, the crown of a human molar tooth found in the 
cup, dise of translucent blue glass broken in two, nnd twelve pebbles 
of brown, grey, and whitish quartzite. The owner said that the glass 
dise was all that remoined of a number of similar objects and other 
relics found in o sand-pit near Tarland, which were once im his 
possession but which he had been compelled to give up to the Laird; 
that he had kept the ginss dice, it beng broken, and that the eup, 
tooth, and pebbles had been found afterwards in the same sand-pit 
and he had secured them, their discovery having been kept secret. 





Fig, 2 Oup of Hronxe found near Tarland. 


After the death of this man I bought the relics from his representatives, 
and they are exhibited to the Society to-night. 

The cup (fig. 2), even with about one-third of the brim and part of 
the bowl broken off, is « beautiful example of the bronze-founder’s 
art. Gracefully designed and decorated with effective though restraimed 
ornamentation, it furnishes another example testifying to the skill, 
dexterity, and high state of exeellence in craftsmanship and design 
attained by the metal-workers of this country about the beginning 
of this era. The vessel has a long, straight, everted brim springing 
from a slightly constricted neck, while the lower purt is semi-globular. 
The externil diameter of the mouth is 24 inches, of the neck 17 inch, 
and of the bulge 14) inch, and the height is 1) inch, Though a 
casting, the thickness of metal in the bowl is less than inch; but 
at the lip, which shows « rounded bevel to the outside, it increases 
to about 4 inch in thickness. Encircling the neck is a transverse row 
of small studs less than ,', inch «part, with sharp conical heads pro- 
jecting about ,. inch outside the wall of the cup. Extending from 
this row to the lip of the vessel there have apparently been three 
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groups of vertical rows of similar studs. but only one group composed 
of five rows and part of a second survive, the other portion of the second 
and the whole of the third group having been on the missing portion 
of the brim. Between the neck and shoulder of the cup, under the 
encircling row of studs, is uo very delicate raised bead or moulding. 
The studs have been inserted into carefully drilled holes and are riveted 
onthe inside, As the cup is a casting, and not formed of different plates 
of hammered bronze, it is evident that the studs are entirely ornamental 
and not structural. The cup shows several striking resemblances to 
three of the large globular cauldrons formed of benten bronze plates 
riveted together which are preserved in the National Collection. The 
muldron found in Carlingwark Loch, Kirkendbrightshire! (which contained 
the fragments of a small bronze vessel and a Late Celtic bronze handle, 
as well as many objects of Roman tronwork), like the cup exhibited 
has a globular base and « long. straight brim, only it is not everted. 
The example from Kincardine Moss, Stirling? has a single transverse 
rew of round-headed rivets encireling the vessel at the bulge and 
two vertical groups of five rows euch between it and the rim; these 
rivets, however, are structural as well as ornamental, as they join the 
different plates of which the vessel is formed, In the third vessel, found 
in the West of Scotland,” there are three transverse rows of conien|- 
headed studs at the junctions of the plates and numerous vertical 
single rows of round-headed punch-marks between the highest transverse 
row and the short everted brim. In this case the rivets and studs 
are both structural and ornamental. It may be noted that similar 
conieal-headed rivets are seen in the fine Late Celtic helmet of bronze 
found in the Thames at Waterloo Bridge, London, and now preserved 
in the British Museum, 

The glass disc is convex and smooth on the upper side and flat 
and rough below; it mensures 4} inch in dinmeter and !! inch in 
thickness, Similar objecta are not uncommon on Roman sites, mod 
they have been found in the Roman eamps at Newstead,’ Birrens® 
and Camelon.* These dises, as well as flat, round pebbles and dises of 
bone which have also been found on Koman sites, are believed to have 
been “men” or counters in some game perhaps resembling draughts 
It may be noted that a board in the shape of 4 stone slab having 


1 Pree. See. tiny. Seot., vol. vil pe 7. ® Jive, vol. xix, po. 21, © Shi, yo MA, 
* James Curic, A Roman Proitior Post—Neorstead, po. 5, 
* Proce. Soe. Antly. Seot,, vol. xox. pi. 102. © Jieied,, vol. xeew, pp. Sa, 


71 have seen a diéc of clear green botth: glass with an inlald laddor-tike design of cofoured 
enamel, similar in sixe and shape to those ibeseribed, which was found in the West, Hlishbanihe 
This fadder-tike design is seen on a dark blow background in some of our Scottish bends, mud con- 
enqucntly may give a hink nn to the prohalite date of this type uf hand, 
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fifty-six squares roughly incised on it was found in the Roman station 
at Corbridge in the North of England. 

Of the twelve pebbles exhibited, only one resembles those first 
recovered from the sand-pit; it is slightly oval and of reddish-brown 
eolour. ‘The other examples may be ordinary “chuckie™ stones deposited 
hy water and not collected by man, but three of them areof an uncommon 
red or reddish-brown colour, and only a visit to the sand-pit could 
show if such pebbles are common to the locality. 

Regarding the silver brooch found with the first bateh of relics, it 
has its prototype elsewhere in Scotland. Small penannular brooches 
with the ring cireular in section have been found on Roman and native 
sites, but this brooch has a ring oval in section and i4 provided with « 
peculiar bow-shaped pin flattened at the point. In many fibula and 
brooches the shape and arrangement of the pin assist in assigning # date 
to them, and possibly with such a characteristic pin os is seen on this 
example we may be justified in placing it in the same period as brooches 
similarly supplied though of different size. A penannular brooch having 
a ring of oval section and bowshaped pin with flattened point, bearing 
Late Celtic enamelled decoration, and measuring = inches by 1) inch 
in diameter, was found ut Newstend,! and was bélieved to date to the 
latter half of the second century A.D. ; and 4 similar example, but without 
ornamentation, from the Culbin Sands, Moruyshire, is preserved in 
our Museum. 

There seems little doubt that the cup belongs to the same hoard na 
the brooch, discs of glass and vitreous paste, und Hat pebbles, As bones 

‘ere voted when the tiret lot of relics were discovered and a human 
molar tooth was found inside the cop, presumably the deposit wae 
sepulchral. Few burials of the Early fron Age have heen recorded from 
Scotland, the only examples | know being the cist at Moredan, Gilmerton, 
Midlothian, and the eairns ot Guilane, East Lothian’ In the former 
were the skeletal remains af two persons and a» fibula of La Téne type, 
a circular brooeh, and a ring-headed pin, all of tren; and in the latter 
were human remnins, a bronze Aiger-ring, und an iron dagger or knife. 

From the shape, anil character of the ornament, of the cup iti is 
evident that it belongs to the time when the large Scottish cauldrone 
were fashioned, that is the Late Celtic or Early Iron Age; and from the 
discovery of brooches and glass or vitreous paste dises on Rotman sites 
in Seotland which were ocenpied chiefly during the secon century of 
this era, similar in character to those from the sand-pit, it seems quite 
safe to assign the Tarland hoard to the eurly centuries of our eri. 


1 Jans Curie, A Roman Frontier Port —~Newelead, p. 227, pl texevill, the. 7 
1 Pree, Soe, Aulig, Soot. vol. xx2Ftil..p, 27. © hid, COLO pe 
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Moxpay, Sth March 115. 


The Hox. JOHN ABERCROMBY, LL.D., President, 


in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elocted 
Fellows :— 


Captain Euuior M.S. MacKinpy, M.A. Oxon., Lanorkshire Yeomanry, 
Birkwoot Castle, Lesminhagow, Lanarkshire. 

ANDREW M*‘Cornmick. Town Clerk, Newton-Stewart, &) Victoria Street, 
Nowton-Stewart. 

Joun Y. Lockuaart, 12 Victoria Ganiens, Kirkcaldy. 

JonsstToskr Cirkistm Wricut, F.AS.E., Northlield, Colinton, Midlothian, 


‘The following Donations were exhibited, and thanks voted to the 
Donors :— 


(1) By The Right Hon. Tok Fart or Rosesery, K.G.. K-T.. LL.D. 
¥.S.A. Scot. 


Eleven Beads of Glass and a portion of the hollow rim of a Roman 
Glass Vessel which has been worn as a bead, found in no cist at Hound 
Point, Dalmeny. (See the subsequent communication by Professor 
Baldwin Brown.) 


(2) By Counress Viscent Batter pr Latour, F.S.A. Scot. 


Collection of pieces of Pottery, Necklace of fifty-nine amber bends, 
and a collection of eight and one-half Glass Beads, all from the Broch 
of Dun-an-lardhard, Skye. (See preceding communication by Mr F, T. 
Macleod.) 


(3) By Sir Anexanpen RF. Stupsos, M.D,, LL.D. F.S.A, Scot. 
Two handled Cups of Steatite and a Whetstone of Quartzite, 
provenunce unknown. 
(4) By Taosas J. Wesrropr, M.A. the Author, 


Promontory Forts and Early Remains of the Islands of Connacht. 
Part L Achill. Pamphlet. 
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i) By His Masesty’s GOVERSMENT. 
Calendar of State Papers. Venetian, 1624-1628. London, 114. Svo. 


(6) By Rosertr M. Lawrance, Esq. 247 Union Street, Aberdeen, 
the Author. 
t. Rev. De Walter Macgilyray, Aberdeen. Aberdeen, M14. Pamphlet. 
» A Century of Bookselling, 1814-1914; David Wyllie, afterwards 
David Wyllie & Son. Aberdeen, 1914. Pamphlet. 
(7) By Davip MacRrromie, F.S.A.S¢ot., the Author. 


1, The Crime of Harbouring Gypsies. Pamphlet. 
2, Gaelie Speech and Gaelic Race, Inverness, 114. Pamphlet. 


PURCHASES, 
i. For the Museum. 
Bronze flat-hended Pin, 4,4 inehes- in length, from Berneray, Harris. 


—_—_ere— 


Fig. 1. Pin from Berueray. (/) 


2. Kor the Libreery. 
An Old Highland Fencible Corps. By Captain Ian H. Mackay 
Seobie, F.S.A.Scot. Edinburgh, 1914. 4te. 
Report to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland on Home Industries 
in the Highlands and Islands, 1914. Edinburgh, 1014. &vo. 


The following Communications were read :— 


SOME RECENT DISCOVERIES IN sT ANDREWS. a0 


L 


SOME RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ST AN DREWS. By DID. HAY 
FLEMING, LL.D,, P.S.A.Scor,! 


Of the discoveries which [am now to bring under the notice of the 
Society, one was made last month and two last autumn. Several of 
the others were made se long ago as the summer of 1910, but it is well 
that they should be recorded in our Proceedings. 

In one of their invaluable works, Messrs MacGibbon and Ross, 
describing St Andrews Cathedral, any — 


“There is a very prizeing feature in eounection with this weet front which 
has never been satistaotorily explained. On each side of the doorway there 
rises a vaulting shaft, a few feet higher than the level of the capitals of the 
doorway. A similar shaft will be observed at the angle of the west front and 
the south wall. Rising from these shafts are Incomplete raggleta, indientiny 
the form of vauit« against the west facude, thus suggesting that there was a 
Western porch. But such « feature is quite incompatible with the design of the 
west end, for had there been such a pore, it would have cut the arcade above 
the doorway in two, which is a most wilikely idea. The vaulting shafts and 
arches springing from thew are a part of the original design and construction. 
The arcade also seems at first. sight to be 50, hence the diffioulty of reconcilin 
these features with the existence of a western poreh. The marks of the arch 
rise to the apex in the south aisle, and the arch head might have heen completed 
without interfering with the arcade, Over the central door the marks of the 
arehoare carried up only ns faray the string course beneath the first arcade, 
This fact, together with the later character of the upper part of the building, 
would seem to indienxte that there has been a chan in the design, and that the 
original intention of having a wide porch extending along the whole of the 
West end has been departed from after the first story was built up to the level 
of ile ey course, all above that point being of later design and oxecu- 
tion, The style of the architecture confirms this view. - » + The lower story of 
the west end, which ia in the First Pointed style, would thus appenr to be all 
that remains of the facade ereeted by Bishop Wishart ; while the upper portion 
above the first string course was rebuilt at a later date."* 


This puzzle was solved in June 1910, when the west front waa being 
pointed. It was then discovered that the wall-passage, which appeared 
to have run behind the blind arcade, had not been Billed up with stone 
and lime as had been usually supposed, but that the passage had never 
run behind that areade: and that, in fact, the central part of this end wall 
had been taken down bodily to the bed of the string course on the west 

' Since this paper wae read other interesting discoveries have heey made in St Andrews, 


Notices of these have beer added (Septernber (915), and are distinguished by heing enclosed wi thin 
square brackets, 


= The Eevlesiowtical Architecture of Seotlane, (i, 16, 
VOL. XLIUX. 14 
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face, that is, to 3 feet below the floor of the wall-passuge; and, on its 
east face, to the bed of the sixth course below the sills of the two large 
windows, This part of the wall had then been built up solid, plain on 
the east face, and with the blind areade on its west face. 





Fig, Lo West front of St Atvlrewe Cathedral.’ 
[Pram phiote hy Me J, S. Bowed. 


Evidence was also found that when the wall-passage did exist, there 
had been an open arcade between it and the interior of the church. Part 
of an Early English jamb was found, in sifu, near the north end of the 
passage, and has been exposed. There is part of a similar jamb near the 
other end of the passage, but it might not be safe to clear away any of 
the surrounding masonry. From the well of the staircase six steps had 
led up to the north end of the floor of the passage, These steps are now 
exposed (fig. 1), The lower five are complete; only half of the sixth 


' The Wocks used for figs, 1, 2 and 10 have been kindly lent by the Editar of the Stone 
Trudee Sournedl, 
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remains, From their appearance it may be inferred that they had not 
been munch used. One of the stones which was built over them belonged 
te the Early English jambs, and was therefore placed on the one at 
the north end of the passage, The position of this jamb is shown on 





Fle. 2. West front of St Andrews Cathedral. 


[From photo by Mr 7. S. Boge. 


fig. 2. The two windows which stood side by side, separated by a 
massive pier, cannot have been the original ones, and an examination of 
the remaining one shows that jt had been “ slapped” into the southern 
turret, as had also the window immediately aboye it, and the triangular 
window on the other side of that turret. The masonry on the east side 
of that triangular window, serving as a buttress, only dates from 1840. 
The wall of the south aisle of the nave is continued beyond the west 
front; and it has long been noticed that the respond beyond that 
front is the same as the westmost one in the south aisle, and that its 
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distanee from it is exactly double the distance between two in that 
aisle. This and some other details’ led to the belief that at one time 
the Cathedral had been longer by at least two bays than if is now, In 
the summer of 1910 this was pointed out to the foreman mason. He 
afterwards took some measurements, and was satisfied that, if there was 
a respond hidden by the present west front, it could not be very far in, 
He therefore (on the 24th of August) took out a badly weathered stone 
with the intention of replacing it by « better one if nothing were found. 
To his delight he saw the long-lost respond only 8 inches from the east 
face of the wall (fig. 3). Needless to say, the stone he took out has not 
been replaced. 

In the corresponding angle of the north aisle of the nave, the wall 
is barely 6 feet high. The late Mr David Henry, architect, now suggeated 
that the turion the top of it should be lifted, which was done, and there 
sure enough was the corresponding respond* Shortly afterwards, its 
base was exposed by extracting a stone from the wall (fig. 4), This 
respond had projected about 6 inches beyond the inner face of the west 
front, and that projection had been hewn off. Incidentally, this shows 
that, in Inying off the aisles of the nave, an error of about 14 inches 
had been made, unless, perhaps, the discrepancy should be regarded as 
an architectural refinement! 

In the wall of the south aisle there are ten windows, four with semi- 
eireular and six with pointed tops. Above the round-headed ones, and 
above the solid wall, the lime is the same; but over the pointed ones it 
is of wn different colour, It is not unreasonable to suppose that originally 
all those ten windows were the same, and that at a later period six of 
them were altered. Mr John Cole, foreman mason in 1910, a very 
shrewd and observant man, was of opinion that the alteration had been 
made atter the roof was on. 

It may be noted that the external base-course on the north and 
south sides of the Cathedral, and also on its east end, has been the same 
thronghout. If the facts and features to which I have previously 
referred do not absolutely prove that the Cathedral was at one time 

' Prom the level of the ground wp to a helght of 1A feet the wall of the south miste be not bonded 
jnte the west front. Lo 1680 [i waa found that the foundations of the wall of the north aisle 
extended about 30 feet heyand the weet front, and that the foutdations of Lhe wall of the south 
aisle could be traeed quite us far. The projecting bonlders, which are now so prominent to the 
westward of the west front, are the foundations of @ mach later wall, built when the wurfaes of 
the ground was temporarily much higher than it is at present and than tt had been at an cartier 
poriad; The stones immediately below these boulders are merely underpinning tert whey 
the level of the ground was again lowered. The foundations of the continuation of the wall of the 
south aisle are ona still lower level. 

® ‘These two recently disgoverrd responds, as well as the one to the west of the wost front, 


huve a narrow flat fillet on each of their three ahafta. Of the responds In the wall of the south 
alale only the westmost one has the fillets. 


ess 
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longer than it is now, they at least prove that it was intended to 
be longer: and that, with the object of carrying out that intention, 





Fig: 4. Respond enclosed in sooth end of west gable of Cathedral. 


[Fron phofe ty Mr Wilson Poferson. 


the north and south walls of the nave extended beyond the site of 
the present west front, and did so before the present west front 
was built. 

There can be little if any doubt that before the upper portion of 
the central part of the west front was reconstructed there must have 
been a galilee or narthex resting against it, and that the “incomplete 
ragglets” (or more properly, perhaps, the hewn-off wall-ribs) belonged 


—— 
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toit! Four pits were dug on its site. In two of them some rough 
masonry was found, which may have been the remains of foundations, 





Fig. b. Respond encloned in north end of west gable of Cathedml, 
Leo hte tye ae Wil: Paterson, 


but whether of pillars of « galilee or not would be very difficult to 
determine. | 
Wyntoun credits Bishop Wishart (1273-127) with having built nearly 


1 ts ie) retnales of ee vaulting of tie gallles, op narthex, will le Oheervenl Ln ea serritdisiest 
gngle, wl also the bose and tower purt of the respond, Abou! the middly of last contury. ts 
tiinher af pew ¢hones wire lbserted bi te weet from, antl on some of ties the ohiiteraled ne 
of the walkriie Wes mally continuons by wt shalliwineisioni. 
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all the nave, and also the west gable.’ On the other hand, Walter Bower, 
who was a contemporary of Wyntoun's, says that Wishart sumptuously 
re-editied the west part of the church, which had been thrown down by 
a violent tempest. It might be interesting, and not unprofitable, to 
attempt to reconcile these two statements ; but, meantime at least, I 
must resist the temptation. 

Before passing from the Cathedral, two or three minor discoveries 
may be briefly referred to. In June 1911 an trom cramp was found in 
the west wall of the south transept. It was inumediately under one of 
the eapitals of the areading, and had been used to retain the shaft in 
its pluce. Three similar cramps were found in 1914 in the angles of the 
spire on the south-east corner of the enst-end wall of the Cathedral. 
And in July 1914 # lead cramp was found in the north-west angle of 
the same wall, about 40 feet above the level of the ground. Two 
much heavier lead cramps have also been found in the walls. On the 
west face of the east gable, above the base course, there are marks of 
arcading, The size and position of the capitals can be determined by 
the lime stil] adhering to the wall. And now, since the wall has been 
re-pointed, the stumps of several lead cramps can be detected immedintely 
under the murks of the enps, The iron cramps had been bent at right 
angles. One Jeg was bedded horizontally in the wall, and the other sunk 
perpendicularly in the top of the ehaft. The iden was very simple ; but 
the expansive force of the rust had certainly burst several of the shifts. 

About the beginning of last month, the encroaching turf was removed 
from all that remains of two of the steps near the east end of the choir 
of the Cathedral, So far the only remarkable discovery at this point is 
what can perhaps be best described as a built socket-hole. It is nearly 
aquare, being 6} inches by 54, and is 16 inches in depth. There is a flag 
in the bottom: and the whole has probably been covered by o fat 
stone with an aperture on the top. The upper stones on the east, 
north, and south sides of this secket-hole are portions of Norman 
capitals: the one on the east, which is almost as fresh as the day on 
which it was hewn, has probably formed part of an arcade. The upper 
stone on the west side may have been either part of a base or of a 
capital (fig. 5), 

[Other two of these built socket-holes have been since discovered in 
close proximity to the first, which 1 hereafter refer to as No. 1. The 
largest of the three, which L designate No. 2 is due east of No. 1; and 
the distance from the centre of the aperture of the one to the centre 
of the other is 2 feet 0 inches. The aperture of No. 2 is ¥ inches square, 
and its depth is 2 feet finch. Four stones form a bottom to this socket- 

1 Laing’s IF yafown, iL I, ? Seutichrinen cow Confinutione Walters fomert, i 2, 
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hole, A moulded stone built into its north side probably dates from the 
thirteenth century, and may have done service for a considerable period 
in another building before it was utilised in this structure, The top- 
stone is 1 foot 10) inches by 2 feet 14 inches, and is 7j inches thick. It 
is badly shattered. The upper surface is 14 inches below the level of the 
second step. If these two socket-holes were intended to be in the centre 
of the church, o slight mistake of 24 inches was made, which throws 
them 5 inches nearer to the south wall than to the nerth, No. 3 is much 
more rudely built than either of the others, and is smaller, the aperture 





Fig. 5. Sicket-lole, Na L. 
[Pron phate by Me Willow Daterein, 


measuring 44 inches by 6). The centre of No. 3 is 2 feet 7 inches 
further south than the centre of No. 2, and 1 foot 3 inches further west 
(fig. 0). No. Lison the line of the lowest step, and the aperture of No. 2 
is immediately behind the line of the second step. Comparntively little 
of the steps remains, and it may be doubted whether that little is 
original, There must, however, have been steps there or thereabout, 
The height of the first step is 7 inches, of the second 6, and of the 
third 4. This last is on the level of and forms part of the paved floor long 
supposed to mark the site of the high altar: The floor is formed of 
freestone slabs. Of those uncovered the smallest has been 13} inches 
by 7, and the largest 18) by 17. Some of the slabs have been badly 
smashed and sunk vonsiderably below their original level, This was 
probably done by the fall of the vaulted roof. The socket-holes and 
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the portion of the paved floor which was temporarily uncovered in 
August have again been covered by soil and turf. The distance from 
the east side of the aperture of socket-hole No. 2 to the inner face of 
the east gable is 59 feet 8 inches. When No. 1 was discovered it 
was supposed to be a socket-hole for the standard of a lectern; but 
the discovery of the other two hus discounted that theory, unless, of 
course, they were not in use at the same time, Mr Alexander Hutcheson 





Fiz.’ 6. Socket-lioles, Nis. 1-3, ane 


[Poin pilin fig We Witen Poleraen, 


hus suggested that they may have been designed for the safekeeping of 
relics! The mnssive top-atone of No.2 seems rather to favour the idea 
of a socket-hole for some piece of church furniture. It has also been 
suggested that the hearts of eminent persons may have been deposited 
in them. Bishop Fraser died in (France in 1207, and was buried in the 
ehurch of the Preaching Friars in Paris; bot Bower states that his 
heart was brought to Scotland, and deposited by Bishop Lamberton “in 
pariete ecclesia: 5, Andrew, juxta taumbam Episeopi Gamelini”* Bower 
had previously said that Gameline was buried “in nova ecclesia, juxta 
magnum altare.”" Wyntoun, who is more specific, save that Fraser's 

i In support of this suggestion, Mr Hutcheson cites Moxzam's Princeples of Gothte Evetestast ical 


Avehitecturc, Gleventh edithon, fi, 146, M7; atid Shipley’s Glossary of Eorleateaticn! Terma, 1872, 
aud“ Confessio.” t Seofichronicon, 1. a0. ® fhidt., |. eo 
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heart was laid within the wall, and points to the spot as being between 
Gameline’s tomb and Lamberton’s. In another passage he states that 
the tombs of Gameline, Lainberton, and Walter Trall were in “the north 
halif” of the Cathedral! Of Bishop Trail, Bower says that he was buried 
*joxta magnum altare ecclesie Sancti Andres, ad aquilonem intra 
pulpitum”* Assuming that the step= now uncovered were the steps 
landing up to the high altar, these references would prove that Fraser's 
heart was deposited near the socket-holes, but not in any of the three, 
Bishop Wardlaw, who died in M40, was buried “in pariete medio chari 
et eapelle nostre:-Domine.”* The Inte Lord Bute held that this state- 
ment makes it evident that the Lady Chapel was on“ the north side of 





Fig: # Pragment of Capital fond in the Cnthecral. 


LP iio aol by Profan Gorin. 


the choir” * Tt haa now been suggested that the socket-holes may be post- 
Reformation. Their position nnd details are shown on figs. 7 and 7a.] 
(The wall of the north aisle of the nave of the Cathedral must have 
shown signs of weakness, as massive buttresses had been built against it, 
Of these buttresses little remains above the ground. In order to re- 
point the one opposite the fifth pillar from the west end, the turf was 
removed, and this exposed five Early English moulded stones which had 
heen used instead of common rubble. One had been previously visible 
under «4 block on the south side. In the beginning of July a fragment. 
of o beautiful Early English capital (fig. 8) was discovered under 
another block on the same side. These blocks have not been moved. 
The six moulded stones and the carved fragment found in this foundation 
were only « few inches above the level of the ground. The heart of the 


1 Laliee'’s Wynton, iL Bi, 46, 378, * Seofichronieon, |. 30, ¥ Firat, i. 
* MacGibbon and Ross's Ecclesinatiool Archiferture of Scotland, Up, xv, ; 
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base of the fifth pillar is occupied by a section of a clustered column of 
the same size and design as the stumps still standing in the choir, A 
more perfect one oceupies the heart of the base of the sixth pillar.) 

In July 1911 a rather uncommon feature was observed in the south 
wall of the Chapter-house. This was a damp-proof course of red clay 
about « foot above the present level of the ground, There is a little sand 
mixed with the clay. It may not be irrelevant to state that, in the 
autumn of 1904, it was found that the foundation-stones of the east wall 
of the Chapter-house are bedded in and jointed with red clay. 

The stone effigy of a stonemason was found on the 10th of last 
September in the north-east tower of the Abbey Wall. The carved 
side of the stone was turned towards the heart of the wall, and the 
back of the plain slab on which the effigy rests was exposed to the 
outside. ‘The mason is dressed in gown and hood, a hammer is on his 
right side, a square on his left, his feet rest on a mason’s “mell,” or 
mullet, and his head on two cushions, the one lying diagonally above 
the other, and having a tassel at each corner. The tapered sinb on 
which the figure lies is 54 inches thick, 1 foot 6] inches hroad at the 
top, and 1 foot 3] inches at the foot. The sides are not quite the same 
length, the one being 3 feet 1 inch, and the other } of an inch more. 
The head of the figure is 6} inches in relief, and the “mell” 3) mches. 
The slab, therefore, has been practically a foot thick. 

The general appearance of the effigy and the cushions in particular 
obviously Indieate that it was intended to be recumbent; but on the 
back there are two dook holes, and the lower part of the dress does 
not sag in the centre. Cutts gives an illustration of 4 tapered slab at 
Bottesford, Notts. on which the head of the figure reste on two cushions, 
the one placed diagonally above the other, but these cushions have no 
tassels’ The upper cushion supporting the head of Philippa, Duchess of 
York, who died in 1433, has a tassel at each corner? In Balmerino 
churchyard there is an incised slab showing @ cross on a calvary of four 
steps, with a square, trowel, and two hammers, but no “ mell."? 

The St Andrews effigy apparently commemorates not a boy, but a 
man, though not an aged man, and certainly not a dwarf. A row of 
buttons, beginning at the neck of the gown, ends at the bottom of the 
skirt: and round the waist a cord is tied, The shoes are pointed (fig. 9). 
The dress does not necessarily indicate that the subject of the effigy 
wasa monkish mason. This is evident from an indenture between the 
Abbot of Arbroath on the one part, and “ William Plumer of Tweddale, 


i Cutts’ Manuel for the Study of Sepulchral Slabs and Crogsea, TH, pl. 7 
¥ Stothant!’s Monumental Effigies of Great Britein, Wit, pl, U7, 
' Campbell's Balmerino ane tte Abbey, IRDO, p. aOR. 
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burges of the cite of Andirstoun.” on the other part. This inden- 
ture is dated 10th February LiM-5 William Plumer undertook to 
“theke the mwekil quer... wyth lede, and guttir yt al abowt sufficiandly 
with lode.” One of the stipulations was that, when the work was 
finished, he was to receive “a gown with a hude”! The stone effigy 
probably belongs to that period; and, if so, cannot commemorate the 





Fig. » Effigy of « Stonemasan, 
[From phato by Me Wilson Paterson, 


John Morow who had charge of the mason-work of St. Andrews 
Cathedral, and also of Glasgow, Melrose, and Paisley. 

Most of the Abbey Wall was erected by Prior John Hepburn, in the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century, and was completed by his 
nephew, Prior Patrick, afterwards Bishop of Moray, Prior John was a 
great builder, but not over scrupulous as to the materials he used. 
Within the last few years, from this wall a complete Celtic cross-slab, 
and a large fragment of another have been reeovered. And there are 

} Liber S. Thame ile Aberbrathoe, Vi. 42,43, 
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still in the wall many mullions of windows, and other moulded stones, 
from earlier buildings. Although this effigy is now in two pieces, if may 
have been quite whole when it was seized for building material. Had 
it heen Lying about in broken condition, it does not seem likely that the 
two pieces would have been earried to the same tower, and fitted 
together in the wall. That part of the tower from which it was taken 
is only a few feet above the present level of the ground: but formerly 
the ground at that point was much lower, as the heuch (known as the 
Kirk Heuch) led down there to the harbour. The slab may bave been 
broken purposely for ease in landling, or it may have been accidentally 
broken when it was being put into the wall. Where it is broken 
through, there is a fault in the stone, 

In the tower immediately to the west of this one, a built-up door- 
way has been opened. This doorway gave secess by an inside stair to 
the top of the wall. The stair, or part of it rather, still remains Tt led 
upwards froma chamber in the tower. Access to that chamber was 
almost certainly obtained by an outside stair (as in the neighbouring 
tower. known as the Haunted Tower): and below this chamber was 
nother one with shot-holes, 

We turn now to the Castle, Looking at the fore-tower, either 
externally (fig. 10) or internally, no one enn help noticing that it has 
heen subjected to considerable alterations. Hitherto there Imve been 
differences of opinion as to whut these alterations portended, Sone 
insisted, Messrs MacGibhon aml Hoss for example, that at one time the 
entrance passed through this tower ;! and, on the other hand, that 
opinion has been stoutly contested. The matter is now settled. There 
has been an entrance through this tower. Viewed from the intertor, 
there has long been visible what appeared to be the upper part of the 
east jamb of this entrance, with the springer of an arch, and part of 
u relieving arch above it, Still more to the point, there is a broad 
sloping groove, or chase, higher up in the wall, in which one of the 
counterpoises of the drawbridge was believed to have worked. The 
flooring-flags in the southern end of this apartment were lifted last 
autumn and the packing underneath cleared out (fig. 11), The east 
jamb of the earlier entrance is now visible from top to bottom, and 
the west one from the recent floor-level to the bottom. The blocking 
of the entrance is rubble, while the jambs and adjoining walls are ashlar? 
Looked at either from the interior or exterior, it is apparent that the centre 
of the larger windows in that tower is net im line with the centre of the 


1 Gastellated anid Domestic Architecture af Seotlend, iil, #1. 
© Fig. 11 shows part of the east jamb, the springer of the arch, part of the relioving arch, and 
“the lower end of the alot or chase for the counterpoise of the drawbridge, ‘Three of the stones of 
the rellewing arch have been recently Inserted to sustain the so perincumbent masonry, 
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old entrance. Looked at from the interior, the entrance is very far 
from being in the centre of the apartment, but the window which cuts 
through the upper part of the entrance is in the centre of the apartment. 
Looking upwards, however, it i+ noticed that the centre of the old 


entrance is in the same line as the apex of the gable, 


[t is also obvious 


. a ar ———- — 
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Fig, i, Pore Tower of St Andrews Caatle, 

[From photo by Mtv J. 5. Boyd. 
that the east wall has been thickened by about 3 feet on the inner side. 
Cardinal Beaton had begun nearly three years before his assassination 
to strengthen the Castle; and, at the time of the assassination (29th 
May 1546), “Babylon,” to borrow Knox's expression. “was almost 
finished.” Kirkealdy of Grange and his fellow-conspirators got access 
when the gates were opened and the drawbridge lowered to admit a 
fresh supply of stone and lime. A contemporary writer says that when 

' Laing’s Anew, i. 174. 
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the French captured the Castle in 147 they “tuke doun the hous.” '! 
According to Knox, “the Castell... was rased to the ground, the 
block houssis thairof cast doune, and the walles round about demolissed.”* 





Fig LL. Intertur of Fore Tower of St Anilrews Castie. 


[Prom phate ty Me Wilson Patera. 


This isnot literally accurate. Hamilton had rebuilt the Castle before Knox 
returned to St Andrews, and he may have been unable to recognise any 
of its former features. If the badly weathered arms over the window 
are Archbishop Hamilton's, the entrance may have been altered by 

1 Joel of Gecwrrenis, pd. 2 Lalne’s Anas, |, 38, 

2 Writhnge seTenty-<eren yours aro, When the arms were tech bess weathered than they ire 
now, the Hev. C.7. Lyon sald that they were Hamlltou's, and that bls inithds were there also 
(Lyon's History of 4? Andrews, 16S, SD. 
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him: but, if the arms are the Cardinal's, then the alteration was probably, 
almost certainly. his. 

On the inside face of the front wall the old entrance has been 10 feet 
wide. The height of the east jamb, from the bottom of the rybats to the 
apring of the arch, is 11 feet 7 inches; and from the floor-line a foot lear. 
On the outer face of the wall the entrance seemed to have been II feet 
(inches in width: but last Thursday (44th March), when some defective 
joints were being raked out, it was found that thore ts a small chamfer 
and a check on the east side. The chamfer is about 2 inthes broad and 
the cheek 12 inches. Assuming that there is the same on the west mide, 
this would reduce the width of the doorway externally to 0 feet 2 inches, 

[A few days after this paper was read the springers of the external 
areh were found. This arch had been a pointed one, and the upper part 
of it had been removed, a4 it would have interfered with the bay of the 
lower window. The !2-inch check is 6} inches from the external face of 
the wall: and, 14 inches further back, the eheck for the portcullis was 
found on both sides. his portecullis check is 5) inches wide and about the 
game in depth. It is now pretty obvious that the external sill of the 
gateway projected beyond the face of the wall, and had been broken 
at both extremities where the iron crooks or hinges for the drawbridge 
were batted into the stone. The sill was entirely hid by the mass of 
sloping masonry, or pitching. by which the base of the tower had 
been strengthened. The chase for the counterpoise beam of the draw- 
bridge has now been followed up to a considerable height, and has been 
found to taper graduilly from 16) inches in breadth at the bottom to 
inches at the highest point laid bare—that is, at a distance of 18 feet 
measuring on the angle. The extra width at the bottom was no doubt 
intended to allow the inner end of the beam to be more easily loaded 
with « sufficient quantity of lead. The bonding of the stones in the 
upper part of the chase has been very skilfully done, The front wall i 
from 4 feot ! inches to 4 feet 10) inches in thickness, and the pivot on 
which the beam worked has been 3 feet 11 inches from the outer face. 
From the pivot-point, both outwards and inwards, the wall had been 
slightly rounded so that the beam would work freely and not rub on it. 
Part of the sill remains on which the beam rested when in o horizontal 
position. Unlike the drawbridge at Bothwell Castle, which was worked 
by a central beam, this one at St Andrews had been worked by two, 
one at oither side: but of the one on the west side no trace has been 
discovered, | 

The apartment behind the guteway had been about 20 feet (inches 
in length by about 19 feet in breadth, In the west wall of this apart- 
ment a shot-hole, long covered up, has now been revealed, It had been 
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in use while the entrance was through this tower, and before the 
present front wall to the westward had been built, That frout wall 
completely hides the outer opening of the shot-hole, The opening into 





Fig, 1 Temporary Opening in the Castie, now rewpeneel. 


LFProm ploty by Mire Wilson Pate resi, 


the courtyard, through the back wall of the tower, was 1 feet in breadth. 
[The line of the jamb on either sido, as it emerges into the courtynrd, 
has now been made clear by picking the lime out of the joints,] 

In the same wall aa the shot-hole, but higher up, an old arched open- 
ing has been re-opened. It is 5 feet 2 inches in height. The width 
varies from about 2 feet 1) inches to 3 feet 7 inches, the sides being 
rough, and some of the stones projecting beyond the others (fig. 12), 
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This was probably a temporary opening through which material was 
carried when the Castle was being built or extensively altered. Here 
the wall is 4 feet 11 inches thick. Access to the interior of the tower 
will, in future, be through this opening; and henceforth the long-buried 
inner fave of the lower part of the tower will be exposed to view. The 
interior of the old entrance had been filled up with stones, not built in 
with lime, but laid in uneven courses with layers of sand between the 
courses. Of these stones, some were squared, some moulded, most were 
rough rubble. Below the old floor level several courses are built with 
lime, The elevation, plan, and sections of the fore tower, which Mr J. 
Wilson Paterson, of HM. Office of Works, has had prepared to illustrate 
these discoveries in the Castle, do so admirably (fig. 1). The Castle, it 
may be mentioned, was used as a State prison so late as 1M. The Town 
Council minutes show that ten years later the slates and timber were 
sold in order to repair the harbour. And Dr Skene'’s accounts, pre- 
served in the Register House, show that, some thirty years later still, 
“ane hundred cart load of stones” were “digged out of the Castle 
walls,” and that a number of men “wrought severall dayes in digging 
stones out of the spur before the Castle, and in carrying them to the 
tope of the hill.” This material was taken to repair St Salvator’s 
College. 

At the Black Friars chapel a base plinth was found, and, by lowering 
the surrounding ground, it has been permanently exposed. thus adding 
to the stuteliness of the building, A fragment of glazed paving tile with 
acheck pattern was found in the floor of this chapel m situ. It is now 
in the Cathedral Museum. The fragments of tiles found in the Cathedral 
at various times are of many different colours, bat none of them has o 
pattern. 

(On the 2ist of April, many fragments of a Celtic eross-slab were 
found in the heart of the south wall of the choir of the Cathedral, near 
the east end, and about the level of the base course. These fragments 
had been utilised as mere pucking, The largest only measures M4) inches 
by O41, and is 34 thick; but it shows the head of the cross, which is 
decorated with interlaced work. The other sixteen fragments are very 
emall,and seven of them bear no trace whatever of ornament. On the 
20th of May, when a grave was being dug a few yards beyond the east 
guble of the Cathedral, the end of a recumbent cross-slab was found 
Iving 4 fect 3 inches below the present surface of the ground. It was 
apparently im sifu, but only | foot of the narrow end was in the 
grave which was being opened, Mr Mackie, however, with praiseworthy 
veal, was determined to get it all out ff possible; and by tunnelling 
horizontally into the next grave he succeeded, although with great 
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difficulty At some previous time the stone had unfortunately been 
broken lito six pieces, butit is quite complete, and is of a different type 
from any of the other St Andrews specimens, It seems, indeed, to be 
unique, On the upper surface there are three crosses, each having # 
nimbue or circle divided into quadrants, ‘The one*at the narrow end of 
the slab is not a true circle, being fully an inch more across the stone 





Fig. TH, Celtic Croes-slah! 
[Prom abetch by Sf, i. Horie. 


than longways. The crosses, circles, and background are undecorated, 
There is no trace of interlaced or fret or spiral ornamentation. The slab 
is 4 feet LI inches long, 19 inches broad at the head, and 15 at the foot. 
The thickness varies from 4 to Ginches. The back is rough and unequal, 
the broad end Jooks as if it had been finished by a pick, the narrow end 
is not so rough, and the sides are smoother, Tapering as it does, the slab 

(Mr Mackle how at various times dug up five complete Celtic slabs; and portions of eleven 
olhors. 

E The block for this Hustration was kindly lewt by the Editor of The St Amdrowe Cifizen. 


SOME RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ST ANDREWS, sch] 


in shape ia more akin to the medieval than to the ordinary Caltie slals, 
and this may perhaps indicate that it is somewhat late in dute (fig. 14), 
The only other Celtic erossslah known to me which has had more 
than one cross.on one of its surfaces 1s in Dunning Church! It has 
had two crosses, each with a nimbus; but apparently not more than 
two. In the chorchyard of Aylesford, Kent, there tx «a fourteenth- 
century tapered slab, with three Horiated crosses graduated in size to 
sult the shape of the slab.*) 

Last year the barbour gates were reconstructed, In the course of 
the operations two large stones were found with massive Norman 





Fig. 15. Stones trom the Harts ates. 


| Pron photo hy Professor (ourteay, 


mouldings. They may have belonged to an earlier building than the 
Cathedral, perhaps to the first parish church, which stood in close 
proximity to the Cathedral The larger stone te 2 feet 0) inches by 16 
inches by 10 inches (fg. 15), 

The exurlier discoveries to which | have referred were made while the 
conservation of the ruins was under the supreme direction of Mr 
Oldrieve, and the later ones while under that of Mr Peers, both of 
whom have taken the keenest interest in these matters. Mr Peers and 
Mr Wilson Paterson were present when the effigy of the stonemuson 
was heing taken out of the Abbey Wall. 


t Hotiliy Allows Barly Christiacn Monwmenia of Scotland, pp. 10, Tl, 
® K. FE. Stran's Sher! History of Sqelehriel Croseatoha, ORL pl. ah 
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Before closing, it may not be out of place to mention that Mr James 
Martin, while in charge of the work at St Andrews, experimented on 
the old lime. He took three samples, and, after pounding them down, 
mixed thom with water, One of the samples set again ina kind of a way, 
another set fairly well, and the third set quite hard. That last sample 
was five hundred years old. Ht must have been magnificent stuff to 
begin with. The masons who have been working on St Rule's, the 
Cathedral. the Castle, and the Blackfriars have come to the conclusion 
that the stone of all these buildings is local. Mr Alexander Thoms has 
dealt with the stone of St Rule’s.’ On the 4th of February M215, Walter 
Monypenny of Kinkell agreed to allow the prior and convent of St 
Andrews “to brek stanys” for nine years “in the huch of Kynkell,” and 
to “away leid” them through his lunds* Kinkell is about two miles 
from St Andrews. A few years later the Bishop of Argyle gave the 
Prior of St Andrews liberty to dig stones out of his quarry at Balcomie 
near Crail." 

For the Ulustrations [am chiefly indebted to Mr J. Wilson Paterson, 
of H.M. Office of Works, to Professor Gourlay of the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow, aud to Mr James S, Boyd of the same College, who 
hus kindly lent three of his blocks. Messrs Innes of Cupar have lent 
one block, Mr Alexander Hutcheson has made many suggestions; and 
Mr R. B. Strachan has been very helpful with measurements and 
otherwise. 

i Precedings of the Saciely of Auitquerice of Sootlome, Xbvil. 4-028. 


' Liber Cortarun Pricvafue Sancti anetree, pp. $20, 124, 
? Kolth's Hietorion! Cofalogue, (R24, p, SA. 
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CAVE EXCAVATIONS IN EAST FIFE Br A: J. B. WACE anp 
Proressorn JEHY. Wrru Descrirrions of THE ANIMAL REMAINS BY 
Professor J, C. EWART, M.D, PLB.S,, axo JAMES RITCHIE, M.A., 
D.Sc., Koval, Sovran Museum. 


The excavations described in this report form part of an attempt to 
explore the Fife const from St Andrews to Crail The Court of the 
University of St Andrews most generously made grants of money to 
defray the expenses incurred. 

Two caves were explored, the Kinkell Cave, near St Andrews, and 
Constantine's Cave, near Fife Ness. Both have been eroded by the sea 
in the Caleiferous Sandstone Formation prior to the emergence of land, 
evinced by the 25-feet ruised beach on the upper margin of which they 
lie. This raised beach records an uplift of land after the appearnnee of 
Neolithic man in Britain, 


L. Tre Kixkec. Cave. 

Tn the early summer of 1912 we examined this cave, and Mr Farmer, 
the owner, courteously gave us permission to excavate. Work began 
on May 20th and continued till June 12th. The obligation under which 
we were laid of conducting the work so 445 not to injure the amenities of 
the site, restricted somewhat the progress of the operations and rendered 
n complete examination impossible. 

The cave lies on the cliffs about 2miles 3.E, of St Andrews and looks 
on to the sen facing N.E. (fig. 1). Some way in, the floor stands about 
45 feet above high-water mark, but just at the entrance it is considerably 
higher owing to the fall of rock debris from above. The cave is about 
15 feet wide and 80 feet long, but at the extreme end it tapers off along 
a bedding-plane in the sandstone. The floor has a double slope, one 
from north to south dae to the pile of fallen rubbish at the entranve, 
the other from west to east due to the angle of dip of the sandstone 
beds. At the mouth the fallen débris is piled up so high on the west 
as almost to obliternte the entrance, but on the east it is considerably 
lower and thus affords access to the interior. Outside, the ground falls 
awny steeply to the modern beach below. Within the pile of rubbish at 
the west end of the entrance we found a rough dry wall which had no 
solid foundation. This seems to be of modern date. 

A trench was dug at the eastern, or low, side of the mouth, cutting 
into the eave from north tosouth, This trench was sunk to a depth of 
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of Kinkell Cave, 


Fle. 1. Plan dni) secthon 
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feet, The materia) composing the oor consisted of a rubble of sand- 
stone blocks and fragments which bad fallen from the roof above, 
At «a distance of about 12 feet from the entrance traces of human 
habitation were detected by the presence of a thin black layer lyimg at 
a depth of from 14 to 3 feet below the present Moor, From this point 
inward & pit was sunk covering approximately the hatched aren seen on 
the plan. The section revealed in the pit showed interesting stratificn- 





Fig. 2 Kinkell Cove floor, ann deposit nbn it 


tion of such a nature aa to prove that the cave had been inhabited at 
several periods, and a rich find of bones was obtained, The stratifica- 
tion is shown on the section accompanying the plan. At a depth vury- 
ing from | to 3 feet below the modern floor lny the thin black layer 
already mentioned. It covered but a small area anid yielded only a few 
bones and shells, 1) feet below this another black layer was seen, nearly 
4 feet thick and extending over the whole of the hatched area, This 
deposit was full of decomposed organic matter indicating human occupa- 
tion, and it rested on « roughly made floor of sandstone slabs laid side by 
side (fly. 2), covering the space shown on the plan by the cross-hateling. 
Here quantities of bones were obtained which are fully described 
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below. It may, however, be mentioned at this point that amongst 
them we found several fragments of hours’ tusks—a fact interesting in 
view of the historic evidence that wild boars were once plentiful in Fife, 
Shell remains of petriwimkles, whelks, and limpets were extraordinarily 
abundant, Fragments of pottery were scarce, ouly three pieces being 
found, but these are important. Two of these are fragments of ordinary 
reddish and rather thin Romano-Gritish ware, The third is a piece of 
terra sigifata (Samian ware), and evidently is the centre of the bottom 
ofa bowl It shows « minute portion of a letter, perhaps an M. at the 
end of the potter's stamp. These potsherds date the inhabitation of the 
cave to the period of the Roman occupation of Britain and may safely 
he assigned to the second econtury A.p.—a time when Southern Scotland 
wasin Roman hands, But since the sherd was found in the middle of 
the deposit, the floor may possibly be of somewhat earlier date, Other 
finds in this stratum (D on the plan) include the handle of a bronze jug 
arm) a quantity of iron nails. 

Lying on the top of this stratum we found a slab of red sandstone on 
which some curious incisions can be seen (fig. 3). The slab appears to be 
derived from the Old Red Sandstone Formation, which does not ocvur in 
atu anywhere near the cave. It must have attracted attention by its 
colour and may have been bronght in from some distance, On the right 
isa humen figure,shown full face, which may possibly representa monk 
or hermit. At his side, and just below the left hand,» small cross has 
been incised. On the right side of the figure are four more crosses, two 
above and two below, One of the uppermost is a St Andrew's cross, and 
the other an ordinary cross with a pyramidal base. The two crosses 
below are of an elaborated type with decornted centres, and near one of 
them is an obseure intision that may be intended for some kind of 
monogram. The two lower crosses are obviously somewhat like those 
seen on the second class of sculptured stones of the Celtic Period, na for 
instance those at Meigle," 

The crosses mentioned by Stuart® as visible on the wall of the cave 
are probably of the same period. On of the crosses is still to be seen, 
and also a “holdfast” like those at Caiplie," and at one place the figure 
of an animal, possibly a red deer, has been incised on the roof. 

Below the paved tloor was another layer of sandstone rubble, and in 
this at two levels (HE and F in the section) were thin black streaks indicat- 
ing two short pertods of human occupation. These yielded only a few 
bones:and shells, andare so close below the paved floor that they cannot 
have heen very much anterior in date to it. Solid rock was met mround 


* Romilly Alien, Eorly (Ariatian Meiwaients uf Seotionl, p, 20, No, L, tle, 30, 
+ Sculptured Stones, ii. p, Looxvill, * Stuart, op, of, i. p. bexxix, pl. Sh 
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the margin of the paved Hoor, forming a steep face on the east side and 
# sloping face in the direction of the dip of the beds on the western sitle, 
A short distance below the lowest black layer we reached the rocky floor 
of the cuve in the form of a pot-hole, 3 fect deep at the centre, and tilled 
With shingle, This rocky floor lies about 14 fect aly ve the present 
high-water mark. 





Pic, 4 Tel sanrisfoné salud with ineksed fmurrs. 


Trial pits dug in the back of the eave revealed little depth of soil and 
vielded nothing of interest, 

The data lead us to the conclusion that the cave was inhabited in the 
Roman Period, and again during the Celtic Early Christian Period, 
Later, according to local tradition, it served as a place of refuge for 
Covenanters, 


Il. Consrantise’s CAVE. 


This eave (figs. 4 and 5) lies a little to the north of Fife Ness, anid 
ite mouth is but-«a few yards above high-water mark, facing o little 
éast of north. It was eroded] by the sea in a promontory of sandstone 





Fig. 3. Constantine's Cave. 
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projecting from the old cliff which marks the upper limit of the 2-feet 
raised beach. Mr Guthrie, the factor of Pitmilly, readily granted us 
permission to excavate. The operations extended from June 22nd to 
June 27th, 114, 

Traces of a mortar-built wall were found running across the mouth 
of the cave, The wall was apparently not a continuous one, but waa 
interrupted by # narrow entrance facing almost due north. There is 
evidence ta show that the whole front of the cave was at one time 
walled and roofed in where the natural rocky roof fails, Trnces of 
mortar can still be seen at many places along the face of the rovk bound- 
ing the mouth of the cave. Thos the eave was once enclosed to be used 
probably as a habitation or a chapel. On the west side the wall is 
founded on the rock, but on the east it rests on sand (tig. 6, Roin the 
section). Below the sand, in the bottom of a shallow pot-hole, was « 
little black earth containing bones, limpet-shells, and other refuse, Just 
within the entrance between the two portions of the wall there was a 
thin layer of sand (P in the section) a little below the surface. Below 
this layer of sand was a thick deposit of black earth (Q in the section) eon. 
taining bones, shells, fragments of pottery, and other refuse from human 
habitation, This layer was found all over the cave except in the higher 
parts at the back. In general, the stratification as revealed by pits and 
trenches was as follows:—The surface humus, nowhere much over 
6 inches deep, contained objects of comparatively modern times—wedges, 
bolts, hooks, nails, and other implementa of iron, possibly part of the 
spoil of a wreck, together with fragments of common china ware and 
glass bottles, Below this, and about the level of the layer of sand 
already mentioned, was another thin stratum, again at its deepest about 
Ginches thick, which yielded little except the broken bowl and broken 
stems of clay pipes of the well-known early type, and a small wooden 
dise. Below this again, and extending all over the rocky floor of the 
cave, came the layer of black earth containing shells, bones, potaherds, 
and other refuse from human habitation. This layer varied in thickness 
from about 2) fect near the entrance, a foot to 6 inches neur the middle 
of the cave, thinning rapilly further in. The shells are those of linmpets, 
mustels, and periwinkles, «ll species common on the shore toilay., The 
bones from this deposit are described in the report annexed below. The 
other finds are ;— 

(1) Part of the shoulder and the rihbed end of the handle of a rounded 
glass bottle! 

(2) Two small and one large fragment of fairly fine red-aurfaced 
Romuno-British ware, 

Dike that shown in Curie, 4 Romen Prentice Post, p. 272, the, 38, 


CONSTANTINGS CAVE 
FIFE NESS. 
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(3) A great number of fragments of large earthenware Roman jars. 
These jars, when complete, must have stood about 2\ to 3 feet high and 
were about | foot 8 inches in diameter. Fach jar had a small neck with 
a broad lip, and running from the neck to the shoulder were two round 
vertical handles. The body was very wide and curved in sharply to a 
narrow base. The clay of which they are composed is coarse and not 
well baked. On the outside the jars are covered with a creamy slip. 
Only two jars could be partially restored with any certainty. The great 
majority of the sherds are so disintegrated as to make any attempt at 
restoration very difficult, but there would seem to have been at least 
three more such jars, On the handle of one of them is the stamp 
PMS5A,' and another has V D incised on the surface near the bottom. 
This seems to have been done before the application of the slip, Such 
jam, or amphora, are not of Romano-British ware but were made in 
Spain, Italy, France, or Africa, and were carried all over the Roman 
Empire filled with wine, oil, or other southern produce,* 

(4) A whetstone, 5 inches long; one flake and two small chips of flint; 
a triangular stone (3) inches long) bored through the apex, perhaps a 
net-sinker; a small iron nail, 23 inches long. 

Some of the deer horns and bones show traces of having been cut, 
worked, and used as implements. 

Within the mortar-built wall, but at a lower level and resting on the 
rocky floor, was a large boulder (5 on the plan) lying against the eastern 
wall of the cave with a row of four slabs (T on the plan) running west 
across the mouth. This appears to have formed the front wall of the eave 
during the period of its first habitation. Between the rock-ridge depicted 
in the plan and the houlder is a depression (W in the figure) in the floor 
where traces of fire were found, This hollow probably marks the site 
of the hearth, The inhabitants could sit on the rock-ridge, roast their 
food over the fire, and throw the refuse towards the outer wall, for it 
was here that the deposit of shells and bones was. thickest. 

To the south of the ridge the rocky floor gradually rises and the 
surface-deposit thins. In this region fragments of iron slag were very 
common. They centred about the spot marked X on the plan, In 
addition, at this place part of a hearth for smelting ironstone was found 
insitu, This consisted of half a stone basin made of whinstone, 3 inches 
deep, finches thick, and 15 inches in dinmeter, set in the centre of two 
rough stone circles the interval between which was filled with olay. 
In addition to the slag, a large muss of metal was found beneath the 
broken basin mixed with slag and clay. Many fragments of burnt clay, 


Uy the stamps Pot SC and POM in (0 UL, xii. 5eRt, Nos. i, V7, 151, and xii, Pt. 3, 


iit, No. St, ' Cf. Curle, A omen Frontier Poat, p. 28 and pl, til 
VOL. XLEX. 16. 
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partially eonted with slag, were scattered nround. Some of these are 
circular in section, with a kind of splayed foot which fits well over the 
lid of the stone basin. Thusthey seem to have formed part of a cireular 
superstructure. perhaps a cone of clay, erected on the stone basin so as 
to increase the draught and make a kind of primitive blast furnace. 
Such arrangements are known in primitive iron workings in India, 
Africa, and elsewhere, A cleft in the roof would form a natural chimney 
and free the cave from the smoke and fumes. The ore amelted may 
have been obtatned from the ironstone found in the neighbourhood. 
Professor Irvine, who has kindly examined the slag and other specimens, 
reports as follows :— 

“The specimens appear to be iron slags and resemble those produced 
in primitive attempts to prepare wrought iron. From the fact that they 
only display signs of fusion on the edges, whilv the fresh fractured faces 
ure not characteristic of «» fused slag, it would appear that the ‘bloom’ 
of spongy iron had been separated by hammering or squeexing. The 
appearance of the slags is strongly reminiscent of those obtained in 
primitive iron-working in Spain.”.... “From the shape of the specimen 
found beneath the hearth it is evident that the mass had originally been 
fused. The upper surface In particular is metallic in appearance and 
shows a bright metallic lustre when polished with a file. The under 
surface is considerably weathered and is easily detached. The specific 
gravity isnotably high. Thus the specimen is not a genuine iron slag, but 
seems to consist, especially on the upper surface, essentially of reduced 
iron mixed with clay, which would naturally become attached to semi- 
fused iron. A fragment of what seems to have been a stone hummer for 
treating the metal as suggested by Professor Irvine was found. The rough 
wrought iron thus made was possibly not worked on the spot, but traded 
with the Romano-Gritish stations to the south, It is clear that the first 
inhabitants of the eave and the iron-working then carried on are dated 
by the pottery to the Roman period, probably the second century A.p, 

The next inhabitation of the cave is marked by the mortar-built wall, 
numerous crosses! incised on the upper parts of the rocky walls, and the 
* Celtic” animals (fig. 7) cat in the rock at the points marked Y and Z on 
the plan. These rough attempts at animal representation are similar to 
those that occur at East Wemyss,* where they are found in conjunction 
with symbols that are common on the second class of the early sculptured 
monuments of Seotland. Thus they can be dated to the Celtic Period, 
or roughly to 800-1000 a.p® At this time the cave was perhaps used as 


LY, Stuart, Srulptired Stones, li. p. baxaviil. pl. 2h 
' Stuart, opoctl,, Topo uel, ple 0-0: Romilly Allen. op, ctf.. jp. dese, fies, a, AO, 
? Ser Romilly Allen, op. cff., fe clix. 
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4 chapel or hermitage, as apparently was the case with the enves at 
Caiplie.! near Crail, Since that time the cave does not seem to have 
been regularly inhabited, though it was used for storing wreckage, for 
picnics, and as « shelter for tramps, 


AncHmovoaicaL Resvnrs. 


The éxesvation of these two caves, coupled with that of the eaves at 
Archerfield in Haddington,’ shows that during the Roman ecenpation 
the natives were dwelling in sea-worn caves lying on the 2-feet raised 
beach, which marks an emergence of land after the advent of Neolithic 
man in the courtry. 

The remains of Roman pottery and the similarity of other finds, 
especially the bones, point to a uniformity of eulture and date amongst 
the inhabitants of these eaves. The occurrence of Roman pottery in 
Fife is interesting as showing how Roman influence spread in remote 
districts beyond the Antonine Wall, and away from the roads and camps 
in Perthshire and Forfarshire. The iron-working t Constantine's Unve, 
tovether with the abundance of Roman pottery there, suggests that the 
natives exclianged their local iron for pottery, glass, and other trade 
goods, for the local pottery of Scotland at that time was a very coarse, 
unrefined, hand-made ware. 

After the Roman Period both the caves seem to have been inhabited 
in the Early Christian Period. The likeness of the crosses on the stone 
from Kinkell Cave to those on the sculptured stones, and the connection 
of the “Celtic” animal representation in Constantine's Cave with the 
symbols of the second class of sculptured stones, again show # uniformity 
in date and culture. 

The East Neuk of Fife is closely connected with the earliest Christian 
legends of Scotland. There are the caves of St Regulus at St Andrews 
and of St Adrian at Caiplie, and the hermitage of St Adrian on the Isle of 
May. We may safely conclude that the two caves under consideration 
were used as chapels or hermitages by the early Christian missionaries 
who first reached the coast of Fife before Christianity had spread into 
the interior. It is unfortunate that the traditional cave of St Regulivs, 
at St Andrews, is 30 much destroyed that there is nothing left to 
explore, but it is probable that if any other caves along the Fife const 
are examined in the future the results will be found to agree with 
those obtained at the Kinkell Cave and Constantine's Cave, and that 
in like manner they will reveal two periods of ocoupation, one of the 
Roman and the other of the Early Christian Perioil. 


' Stuart. op. cif. li, p. laxxlix, pl. Bh 
1 Peer, Soe, al, Seal, RT, ps 
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THE ANIMAL REMAINS FROM THE KINKELL CAVE, ST ANDREWS. 
By Professor J.C. Ewant, Mi1)., FiLS., and Jawee Room, M.A., DSe., 
Royal Scottish Museum, 


The animal remains were discovered in fairly distinct layers associated 
with signs of human habitation. of which they themselves are plain 
witnesses; These layers were separated by varying thickness of earth 
and rubble from the roof of the cave, indicating intervening periods of 
non-oooupation of different lengths, As cach layer was reached in the 
downward process of excavation the material was collected, and, unsorted, 
was sent to us, eo that a tolerably complete examination of the kind and 
condition of the animal remains was made possible. We shall give here 
‘# summary of the material found in cach layer fron above downwards, 
drawing «attention to any feature of interest, and shall follow this 
summary by a few general remarks on the collection as a whole, 


SUMMARY OF ANIMAL REMAINS, 


Layer A:—Modern surface. No animal remains. 

Laver B:—Portion of a thin black lever varying from I) to 3 feet 
below the modern floor, From this was obtained a very small quantity 
of bones and shells. The shells were not seen by us, but the bones 
represented — 

(1) Row Deen, Capreolus capreolus (Linn.). A single, much-weathered 
portion of a metatarsal bone, 

(3) Ox, Bos fouwrue Linnens. Three premolar teeth and an upper 
jaw beuring milk teeth, 

(3) Happock, Gadus aylefinus Linn, Fragmentary bones of the 
skull, 

Laver C:—Portion of a very thin black band 1) to 3 feet below the 
floor of the cave. This contained only :— 

1) Rep Deer, Cervus elaphus Linn. A single spine of a dorsal 
vertebra. 

(2) Ox. The splintered surface fragment of a femur. 

(3) Periwink.es, Littorma tittorea (Linn.), Eight specimens. 

(4) Dog Waenk, Purpura lapillus (Linn) (1), 

Laven D:—A layer 3 feet thick, the upper surface of which lay 1} 
feet below layer C. From this laver the majority of the animal remains 
were recovered. Owing to the depth of the layer it was divided into 
three sections—upper D, mid D, and lower D. 

Upper 2.—The collection consisted in the main of a multitude of small 
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fragments of bonea. ‘Thus there were great numbers of unidentifiable 
portions of ribs, vertebral provesses, splinters of canon bones, and the 
like, Many of the bones showed signs of artificial splitting, and almost 
all the ribs, limb bones, and even jaws were broken across. The animals 
represented were :— 

(1) Rep Deen. The os caleis of a large specimen. 

(4) Snhomenorsen Cricric Ox, Bos taurus, longifrons of Owen, 
Many bones, most striking amongst them being the large 
proportion of remnins of young animals. Two lower jaws, 
artificially broken across, bore milk teeth, and one milk-lenti- 
tion molar was present: while several liml bones were those 
of foetal animals. 

(3) Tuatary SHeep, Ovis aries var. palustris: Ritimeyer. Eight 
recognisable bones, including a metatarsal, the length and 
alenderness of which indicated the above variety of sheep. 

() ?) Goat, A single broken mandible indicates somewhat doubt- 
fully the presence of this species, 

Mid D.—A large number of bones were found here, practically all of 
which were broken across or split, Broken ribs and splintered canon 
hones were particularly common; and that the fracturing was due ta 
homan agency was shown by the presence of many blow-marks made 
hy a shorp-edged toul, as well as by the securrence of a possible 
implement, Amongst the hones were two charred fragments of pine 
branches. 

il) Pre, Ses scrofa Linn. Three lower jaws, one of a very young 
animal, 

(2) Rep Deer. Amongst the recopgnisnble bones was « phalanx 
artificially split, and the upper portion of an ulna, the 
olecranon process of which had been so split as to form nn 
“awl “like instrument (fig. 8, No. 1). 

(3) Ceuric Suort-sorxep Ox. Most of the bones were those of 

young animals; one lower jaw contained milk teeth: one 
adult canon bone bore tool marks close to where it was split, 
and four limb bones had the ends chewed off, probably by a 
dog or wolf, 

(4) TurparyY Seer. A dozen recognisuble bones, 

Locer D.—A large number of bones, representing greater diversity of 
species than those from any other layer, 

(1) Dog or Wor, Caras sp. Represented by a complete femur 
budly dinted in the middle, and the proximal end of » humeris, 
The complete bone is rather longer than that of a normal wolf, 
and from this fact and certain details of structure we are 
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inclined to think it must have belonged to «a moderately 
large cop. 








Fig. & Hone linploments from Kinky!) Care onl Cometantines Care. 


No.l. Hed Dicer, Oleetanon prooess of olio with shaft split lite awl 
like shape. Abel? Cone, 

Noe 2 mal Sarin lho tips fic mel fro Litera! proteases of 
lumbar vertelioe of Stiort-bhorned Celtlo Ox, Ainkedl (ire 

Ali iL. Dilber ba higagaae cal Real Deer. eqelit. i tied Wier Aft Rite (MOLE if wiinad 
chisol- wie, Coneafantine a Cer, 


(2) Winp» Boar. Part of a lower jaw with incisor and two frog- 


ments of a large boars tusk, na well as four lower jaws Thith 
one upper jaw all bearing milk teeth. 


(3) Rep Deer, Fragments of ribs probably of this species, 
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(4) Roe Deere. A fragmentary metatursal obviously used as a 
chisel-like implement (fig. 0, No. 1), a description of which 
will be given in the “General Remarks” following. 





Fiz. 0. Bone tiyplenents from Kinkell Care aml Constantines Late. 


No.l Chisel formed by the oplli and aharpened canon bone of Boe 
Deer Atadell Come, 

Xo, 2 Unworu splint of bone, rotate i lever bi tlie imkenge, | 0 
afrlope a Cr. 

Aq dk Worked Tip of Hed Deer antler tine, Una nile a Coir. 

So, b. Cylindrical dressed section of tine of hel Deer onther, So-mlbed 
lhe hurueeed Den, * ole a Ce, 

No, & Similarto Xo, 4, bot showing foces of boring. Onefontine a 
eee. 
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(6) SHORT-HORNED Cryrity Ox, Very many bones both of adult and 
young (milk dentition) animals, Particular interest attaches to 
the core of a short conical horn typical of this variety of ox, 
and two lateral processes which have been artilicially detached 
from Jombar vertebrae, and may have been used as spuds or 
trowels for digging burrowing mollusca from sand (fig, 3, Nos. 2 
anil #). : 

(6) ToRBARY Sneer. Many bones of adults, and voung with milk 
dentition, 

(7) Water Voie, areicola mmplibivs (Linn). A single right inciser 
from alower jaw, which appears to have belonged to this species, 

Several skull bones of fishes were found. They represented :— 

(8) Con-risn, Gadus morriua, and 

(9) Lana, Molva oulgaris. 

Invertebrates were represented by the following Mollusea and 

Crustacea :— 

(10) Livers, Pelvlla vulgate, many (27), 

(11) PeRrwisk.es, Liftorina litterta, very many (124), 

(12) Cypring islandice (1), 

(13) A single chela of the Epmue Cran, Cancer pagqurus. 

LAver E>—A thin layer » short distance below the base of layer D 

contained only :— 

(1) Winn Boar. Mandible and fragment of tusk, 

(2) TurRBARY SHEEP, Two limb bones. 

Laver F:—A thin layer a short distance below layer FE. contained 

only :— 

(1) Winp Boar. Fragment of tusk. 

(2) An undeterminable fragment of a bird's tibiotarsus. 

(ft) Many Liwrets, Patella eutgata (38), and severnl PeRtwrtxk1es, 
Littortna littorec (5). 


GesERAL REMARKS, 


As compared with most of the early Scottish cave settlements found 
near the seashore, Kinkell Cave shows a scarcity of fish remains. Ap- 
parently the settlers depended rather on their hunting than on their 
fishing for food supply, From the preponderance of the bones of the 
Celtic Short-horned Ox and of the Turbary Sheep, neither indigenous to 
the country, itis plain that their staple supply was derived from a 
domesticated stock. But the animals seem to have been more or less 
wild, for a large proportion of the remains are those of young animals 
hearing milk dentition, which would naturally fall more readily to the 
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hunter than wary and more active adults. That the hunters were 
possessed of some skill, however, is shown by the presence of remains of 
Red and Roe Deer and of the Wild Boar. Apart from the ocenrrence of 
a couple of bones, the presence of Dogs or Wolves is evidenced by the 
considerable number of limb bones the succulent ends of which have 
been chewed off. 

As regards the distribution of the bones in the various layers it 16 
eurious that the Wild Boar is represented only in the lower strata; and 
it is certainly remarkable that in the Kinkell Cave no remains of the 
horse have been found, although in Roman times, ns the Newstead relics: 





Fi WA Bae “Tenpet “welge (nit. sito), Kinkell Cave. 


show. that animal was abundant in South Scotland. From the actunl 
number of bones obtained, layer D marks the main perial of settlement. 
The cave has furnished few examples of implements, anid yet the 
intense fracturing of the bones, too minute to he sccounted for by 
efforts to obtain marrow, suggests endeavours to obtain splints of bone 
which could be utilised as borers or points for various purposes, The 
most definite imploment is a Roe Deer metatarsal bone cut into a chisel- 
shape (fy, 4, No 1), The distal articular end of this bone is complete, 
but the shank hus been split slantwise and the end has been cut or 
rubbed down into a broad edye which appears to have been hardened 
by fire. The instrument has been smoothed by much usage. It bears a 
close resemblance to the “bone chisel,” found in a crannog at Lovhspouts 
and figared in Munro's Anofent Scottish Lake Dwellings. lig, V2. p. V1. 
Two lateral processes artificially cut from lumbar vertebrie of an Ox bear 
strim (fig. $, Nos. 2 and 3), and closely resemble a similar instrument which 
we (J. BR.) have recently described from “ supposed Romano-British settle- 
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ment in Bute Such flattened and sharp-edged implements may have 
been used as spuds or trowels for the capture of molluscs, such as Mya 
arenaria, which burrow in sand, and which usually formed na goodly pro- 
portion of the food supply. Another possible instrument is the ulna of 
a Red Deer (fig. 8, No. 1), the shaft of which has been split so as to form 
an exceedingly sharp point. It suggests an awl-like implement, same- 
what like that from a crannog at Lockie fyured by Munro (op, cif, fig. 70, 
p. 11S), but shows no definite signs of use, 

Lastly, an unidentifiable fragment of bone from layer D hears clear 
marks of cuéting, the resulting form being a wellsahaped wedge, the 
seoop end of which is rounded (fig, 10). The use of such «a fragment 
is conjectural, but its shape suggests the stane and bone limpet-wedges 
or scoops which were deseribed by Mr Bishop in the last volume of the 
Proceedings of this Society, from the prehistoric shell-mounds at Oronsay, 
The fact that limpets were common in the Kinkell Cave lends strength 
to the suggestion, and at any rate attention may be drawn to the 
similarity of a detinite implement found on the west and east consts 


of Scotland. 


THE ANIMAL REMAINS FROM CONSTANTINE’S CAVE, FIFE NESS, 
By James Revco, M.A., D.Se., Royal Scottish Museum. 


Traces of the animal life of early times were found in two areas of 
Constantine's Cave. A few “bones, limpet shells, and other refuse” lay 
amongst «littl black earth at the bottom of n pot-hole, underneath a 
thick laver of sand near the mouth of the cave, This small collection 
Thave notseen, The main massof material, however, was associnted with 
many relics of human habitation in a definite stratum, 24 feet thick at the 
entrance of the cave and gradually tailing ont townrds the innermost 
recesses, The top of the stratum lay about « foot beneath the modern 
surface, The layer represents a settlement which must have extendeil 
over a considerable period of time, and, as the following summary shows, 
reveals a much greater variety of animal life than do the various strata 
of the neighbouring Kinkell Cave. Further, Professor Jehu informs me 
that a quantity of more frapmentary bones have not been submitted to 
me, so that some species may vet have to be added to the list. 

Following the plan adopted in discussing the Kinkell animals, I shall 
give first a summary of the actual finds, pointing out their more interest- 
ing features, and shall add thereafter some general remarks on the 
collection and the bone implements it contains. IT ought to add that if 

' Bee Troua, Aifeshire Nol. Mial, Soc. for (is, 
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some of the scientific designations in the following list nppear unfamiliar 
it is because L have followed the nomenclature of G.5. Miller's British 
Museum Catalogue of the Land Mammals af Western Europe, 1012, the 
most recent authoritative work. 


SUMMARY OF ANIMAL REMAINS. 


MA MOAMALS, 

) Winn Cat, Felix silvestris Schreber. Two limb bones, 4 radius 
and fragmentary tibia. Whether or not this early individual 
belonged to the present race of British Wild Cat, known as 
Felis silvestris grampia Miller, it is impossible from these bones 
to BAY. 

(2) Banver, Weles melex (Limneus) A single ulna. 

(3) Grey Sea. Halichorus qryphus (Fab). Two lumbar vertebre 
of this large Seal were found, The species, which is common 
in the Outer Hebrides and among the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, is, at the present day, a rare straggler to the east 
eoast of Seotland. Many examples, however, were recordwd 
from the mouth of the Tay in the ‘sixties of last century, | 

(44) WHALE, perhaps Pruor WHaALe! Globiocephalus: melax (Trail), 
The centrum of a large dorsal vertebra which most likely 
belonged to the above species. Some surfaces show artificial 
dint made by an edged instrument. 

(6) Wino Boar, Sus scrofa Linneus. Four mandibles and one 
maxilla of large size, und part of o pelvic girdle. | 

(i) Reo Deen, Cereus claphus Linnens, A large number of bones 
representing Red Deer considerably larger than the Scottish 
Red Deer of to-day. One limb bone (tibia) shows traces of 
teeth or implements. There is a large proportion of the tips 
and tines of antlers and nm single huse 5 inches in circumference. 
Most of the fourteen antler fragments bear marks of artitinal 
entting and dressing, and a few definite implements (fig. 8, No.4, 
and fig. i, Nos, 24) shall be described in the general remarks 
following. 

(7) Saort-Horsep Crunec Ox, Bos taurus longifrons Owen. Many 
bones partly of adults and partly of young with milk dentition. 
The shank of one young ulna las been split 60 as to forma 


point, and may have been used as borer similar to that in 
fig. 8, No. 1. 


1 The heme was Identified ty Mr ET. Newton, FLRS., whose kindly prsistance has added 
oonkiderbly tu the value Of this list: 
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(8) TorBary SHEEP, Oris aries palustris Riitimeyer. Many bones. 

(0) Horse, Two molar teeth which Professor J. Cossar Ewart his 
identified as the “4th upper molar and Ist lower molar of a 
pony of the ‘Forest’ type, about 12 hands high.” Also part of 
a pelvic girdle. 

(10) Rawery, Oryetolagusa conienlus (Linnea). Many bones, some of 
adult and some of voung individuals, The adult bones seem 
to indieate spechnens of a amaller size than is usual to-day, 


AIRDS. 


(1)) SaaG, Phalacrocoraw graciuus Linn, Many bones forming the 
. greater portions of the skeletons of at least two specimens, 
(12) Goose,’ Anser sp. A single “merrythought” (united clavicles). 
(13) Goaw, Laruvs Yargentatus. <A single tibia larger than that of 
Common Gull and slightly less than that of Herring Gull, 
possibly representing am immature specimen of the latter 
BpPecios, 
(4) Remrnroatep Diver, Colymbus seplontrionalia+, A single 
radius. 
FISH, 
(15) Gapor Fist, probably Haddock, Gadus ceglefinus Linn, Many 
hones of the skull of « specimen about 4 feet long. 


CRUSTACEA, 
(16) Enrete Cran, Cancer pagurua Linn, Many “pincers” from the 
large claws. 
MOLLUSCA, 
(tv) Limvers, Patella eulgata Linn, Many large specimens, 
(18) PerrwinkKwes, Lifforina lithorea (Linn.), More numerous than 
the limpets. 
(19) Mossens, Mytilus edulis Linn. Two fragments. 
(2) Cyprine islendica (Linn.), One fragment, 
(21) Lutraria elliptica Lamarck, One fragment, 


GENERAL REMARKS, 

Of the many species of animals represented in Constantine's Cave 
two—the Wild Cat and Badger—may be dismissed as chance wanderers 
which possibly sought shelter there during some period when the cave 
wis forsaken by its human inhabitants. The remainder of the bones 

! Determined by Mr E. T, Newton, FES, 
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tell clearly of human occupation, for they not only represent animals 
which lived in the open, and must have been brought thither by outside 
agency, but they also bear cuts and dints evidently the work of mans 
implements. They show that the Constantine Cave dwellers enjoyed 
much greater variety of fare than did the inhabitants of the Kinkell 
Cave; but that they also depended for their main food supply on their 
semi-domesticated stock, Judging from the numbers of hones, the 
Short-horned Celtic Ox, the Red Deer, and the Torbary Sheep were the 
most frequent victims, the Red Deer being a specially desirable prey on 
aecount of the facility with which its bones and antlers could be manu- 
factured into simple and durable implements. That when opportunity 
offered Whales and Seals were used as food is shown not only by the 
meeurrence of their remains in Constantine's Cave, but. by the evidences of 
the brochs and by the association of deer-horn implements with whales’ 
skeletons in the Carse of Stirling. We have already pointed out in 
discussing the Kinkell Cave that in Roman times Horses were common 
in South Seotiand, but the presence here of only a few bones, in all likeli- 
hood belonging te a single individual, and the absence of any trace in 
Kinkell Cave, wouid indicate that horses, even of the native “forest” 
type, seldom found their way into the possession of such as the 
caved wellors, 

The remaimeé of many Edible Crabs were found, and, since this species 
does not as a rule occur in tidal areas but frequents deeper water, we 
must assume that the settlers possessed some means of trapping or 
hooking marine animals beyond the reach of unaided man. It may be 
that they employed the simple method of irritating the crabs with a 
long pole. This the crustaceans would at once seize with their pincers 
and, holding fast, would be drawn by it to the surface—a primitive method 
still in use during last century in the Firth of Clyde, 


IMPLEMENTS: 


Sparse but clear evidence of the manufacture of implements from 
animal remédins is afforded by Constantine's Cave, Red Deer antlers 
appeur to have been the favourite material, Mostof the many fragments 
of antlers recovered bear marks of cutting. Sometimes the sharp tip 
of a tine was cut off to act as a borer (fig. 0, No.3), or again o seement 
about 2 or 3 inches long was excised from u tine by cutting off both ends. 
The latter implements show careful dressing, the truncated ends of the 
cylinder being neatly squared off, and the body showing in one case 
traces of burning and in the other many marks of external trimming 
with n sharp instrument (fig. ?, Nos. 4 und 5). These cylinders exactly 
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resemble in appearance the “knife-handle” found in a lake-dwelling 
at Buston in Ayrshire, and figured in Munro's Ancient Scottish Lake 
Dioellings (fig. 222. p. 220); but in the present case they can scarcely have 
been used as knife-handles, since one is quite solid and the other is 
penetrated by a hole only sufficiently large to allow of the passage of 
a thin wire. 

Other possible implements are «a long, fine, and exceedingly sharp- 
pointed splint probably of a canon bone (fig. 9, No. 2); the pointed ulna 
of a young Ox, which may have been used as « borer: and a split length 
of limb bone of Red Deer (fig. 8, No. 4), worn at the point, which appears 
to have been used as a chisel or some such instrument. 
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THE MOST ANCIENT BRIDGES IN BRITAIN. ! 
By HARRY K. G. ONGLIS, F.S.A. Scor. 


NATIONAL OHARACTERISTICS 


A study of bridge-huilding reveals to us the interesting fact thiat 
nationality plays an important part in the development and construc- 
tion of these useful means of communication. The Celt and the 
Scandinavinn seem to have been almost exclusively builders of wooden 
bridges, while it is the Latin race to whom we appear to be indebted 
for all the old stone bridges, just as it is to the Anglo-Saxon rice in 
modern times that we owe the great tron bridges that span our rivers, 


Ean.y Meriops or Crossinc STREAMS. 


Tn order to grasp the early methods of crossing rivers it is only necessary 
to take up philology to find thatin Greek, Sanscrit, Hebrew, and Arabic 
the word for bridge is practically the same now as a dam or barrier 
of some kind, und we thus assume that stepping-stones were actually 
the earliest form of bridge or method of crossing a river. In several 
places in England, notably at Ilkley (fig. 1) and Morpeth, shaped 
stones ore employed in series for the purpose of crossing the wide 
rivers; and these nerve-trying steps present a most ingenious and 
inexpensive substitute for a bridge, such as is rarely to be observed 
in Scotland. 

The English word bridge originally came from the Scandinavian 
bryeg. the gangway that was used in the Viking ships. It is still used 
on board ship, and reveals to us the essentially wooden character of 
the early bridges in this country and the origin of the application of 
the name, 

It is not ensy to find what was the design of these early wooden 
bridges, but a wooden bridge now existing in Formosa probably shows 
the most primitive form of bridge. The poles driven deep into the river 
bed, a cross beam tied to the ends and the planks laid between the 
eross beams, were all that was required to complete a bridge across 
almost any stream, and this gives us the form probably almost universal 
in countries where wood was abundant. 


! Previous papers on the @ame enlject: “The Anciont Bridges of Scotland,” January HHd: 
“The Toads and Bridges ln Early Seottiah History.” February 11s. 
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ERARLY Stoswe ErRimoes. 


In regard to stone bridges, the permanent relies of Roman bridges 
do not extend much further north than Lyons—the North of France 
being apparently destitute of these structures; In England, although 
the course of the Roman roads brings them across large rivers, there 
isno bridge left belonging to the Roman peril, althourh the founda- 





Fig, |. Stepolngstones at Liber Ct drks. 4. 


tions of piers have been uncovered by excavation, but whether or nort 
they carried arches is unknown, 

In the Antonine Itinerary there are three plices in England where 
the root “pont” comes in iu regard to the Roman stations — Pontibus 
near Staines, Duroliponte (apparently Godmanchester), and Ad Pontem 
beside Newark ; whether the Pons <Elii of the Notitia was aeross the 
Tyne or Jesmond Dene is a problem not yet solved, but in all these cases 
there is no Roman bridge now at the Places named. The chief relic. 
however, of the remains of a Roman structure is on the Homan Wall 
between Newcastle and Carlisle. at Chollerford, where the Wall rrosseq 
the river North Tyne, and a series of hea, ¥ piers ond abutments show 
what was clearly at one time a barrage. 

In Scotland there are no Roman bridges left on such highways us are 

YO. XLIX. l7 
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generally recognised to be Roman, and no definite imvestigations have 
yet been made as to how the chief rivers were crossed. 


MepLevar Woobpex Brarpars. 


In medieval times in Britain all the early structures seem to huve 
been of wool, and the records of history all seem to point to the same 
conclusion. In 1008 the wooden bridge over the: Thames at London was 
torn down by the Danes.. In 1066,at the battle of Stamford Bridge (in 
Yorkshire), the decisive stroke was caused by a warrior in a boat thrust- 
ing up his spear from below and killing the valiant defender of the 
bridge. In 124) Wallace caused the bridge at Stirling to be eut ata 
eriticn! moment, and thus secured the defeat of his Hdversaries, [ny 1322, 
at Borough Bridge. the Earl of Hereford was killed by a spoar thrust 
from below between the planks of the bridge. Seeing the references 
to wooden bridges are so universal in history, it is interesting to find 
that on old chronicler (Stow) preserves the statement that Bow Bridge 
near London, built by Matilda in 1110, was the first atone bridge in 
England, and that it got its name from the shape of the arch, The 
Matilda or Queen Maud referred to was the wife of Henry 1. of England 
and daughter of Muleolin Canmore of Scotland and Queen Margaret. 
Whether the statement is accurate or net, it at least shows that the 
early chroniclers were fully aware that stone bridges were of no great 
antiquity, and thought the fact worth recording, 


BARLY Prorvnes, 

In order to ascertain when the old wooden bridges were replaced by 
those of stone, historical works must be scrutinised for references: and 
illustrations, such as early prints, pictures, or seals, must be sought for 
and examined. If such be found representing auy existing ancient bridge, 
a careful comparison of all its details must be made to identify the 
remmining parts of the original structure, But in vain do we scan the old 
paintings und pictures for enlightenment—they are almost exclusively 
concerned with ceclesinstical objevts—and we have-to fall back upon Ww hint 
may be called accidental ilustrations, for crude representations of the 
appearance of the ancient bridges. In the pictures in the chief g#illeries 
of Europe, bridges—exvept in the dim background—are conspicuous by 
their absence; there is, however, in the British Museum a sixteen tih- 
eentury Hhimninated maniseript with «a picture of London Bridge, which, 
compared with the later eighteenth-century drawings, shows that at 
the latter dato great changes had taken place. 

This picture represence London Bridge with [ts chapel, as well as n 
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number of houses erected upon it, and there may be observed clear 
traces of the ribs below the arches, which do not appear on the later 
pietures. It is therefore fairly evident that, in the long course of its 
existence, arch by arch London Bridge had to be rebuilt and repatred 
so mueh, that in the end there was very little left of the original 
structure. 

In Scotland the earliest picture with uo representation of a bridge 
appears to be a thumbnail sketch of the long washed-away Perth 
Bridge, drawn on one of Timothy Ponts manuscript maps (in the 
Advocates’ Library) about 1615, The name of the bridge is not given, 
but, as there are eleven arches in the sketch, and ns Perth Bridge was 
known to have eleven arches, the inference is justifiable. 


REPEESESTATION On Burau SBALs. 

Though pictorial representations of bridges are few, a number of 
Burghs use «a bridge as on emblem on their seals, and thus we 
have Barnstaple, Bideford, Bridgwater, Cambridge, Colehester, Maid: 
stone, Rochester, and Stirling giving us early representations of their 
local bridges: In only two cases, Rochester and Bridgwater, do we 
see the design of a wooden bridge, The seal of Colchester, supposed to 
go back as far na 118), depicts a castle upon three arches over a river, 
with a fish below each arch; but it is extremely doubtful if it is 
intended to be « representation of a bridge, as the fish refers to the 
fishery with which the town was closely connected, and the curves miny 
be merely « species of arcading. 

Barnstaple Burgh seal, representing a bridge, dutes buck to 1303. 

Kideford, with its long bridge of twenty-four arches, was one of the 
very early examples of a public benefaction, as the money for its con- 
struction was collected from all over Devonshire circa 130. 

The burgh of Cambridge did not have, at first; « seal, but the Mayor 
had one in use showing a four-arched bridge, and it is attached to a 
document dated 1352. The burgh seal was made in 1423—also showing 
a four-arched bridge; and in 1471 a new Mayor's seal waa in nse varying 
slightly from the previous one." 

Rochester, like Burnstaple, had a very long bridge, which, being of 
wood, was destroyed by fire in 12H, and swept away in 1281, Through 
the instrumentality of Lord Cobham, a Bridge Trust was founded in 
108, the seal of which, used in 142) (fig. 2), apparently furnishes a repre- 
sentation of the wooden bridge that had been destroyed in 1281, This 
seal disappenred in ISH, and when « duplicate was cut the original 
came to light in the British Museum Collection. 

{Mr TOD. Atkinson, Cam. Anti. Sor,, vols x. 
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Another seal witha picture of a bridge on it is that of the Cobham 
College, but it is of no definite valne, as the bridge thereon merely 
signifies the two members of the Hochester Bridge Trust who were 
elected to Lord Cobham’s College Trust. (The Cobham is the name of 
the person und not the village of Cobham in Surrey.) The seal now 
ased was cut in 1806,as the original seal of 1598 disappeared ut the same 
time as the Rochester seal: but it represents generally the original, 
though the numerals are in more modern lettering. 

The seal of Maidstone, efren 1550, is also of some interest, butthe picture 
of the bridge shown on {it is inzufficiently detailed to be of any service. 





Fig. & Seal of Rochester ridge Trt. 


By far the finest of all the seals showing bridges is that of the burgh 
of Stirling (tig, 3), where within a ‘-inch medallion we have «a wonderful 
picture of men crossing a bridge. A specimen of this seal is known to 
have heen attached toa document of 1206; but with its clear indication 
of wooden piers and stone overhanging parapets it presents such a 
reversal of all bridge design that as a representation of the actual 
bridge it is manifestly unantisfactory. 

Pontefract has also a senl with a bridge on it, but the design is 
comparatively modern, and appears ta he connected with the supposed 
origin of the name, implying a broken bridge. It is somewhat strange 
that no one ling drawn attention to the fact that there is no river at 
Pontefract, nora bridge of any stze within three miles of it, the nearest. 
being at Ferrybridge. There is # story that the bridge at FPerrybridge 
broke down while the Archbishop of York was crossing it in the twelfth 
century, and for this reason the name “Kirkby” was changed to 
“Pontefract”: but it is hardly credible that the name of a town three 


—— 


=! 
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miles away should be changed by this incident. The ancient seal dous 
not exhibit a broken bridge, 
Grampound, a small market-town in Cornwall, has» seal showing 





Fig, &. Ancient Seal of Borgh of Stirling. 


a atone bridge of two arches, but it has no appearance of antiquity 
in its design. 


EARLIEST TYPE or Beier, 


A study of the earliest of these seals has made it fairly clear that 
prior to the use of the pointed arch the earliest type of bridge had an 
almost semi-circular span springing fairly high above the river bed, anid a 
search in the vicinity of some of our enrliest ecclesiastical buildings has 
resulted in the discovery. at Fountains Abbey in Yorkshire, of two 
bridges, one with the cireular span ond the small arch of the earliest 
period (fig. 4), and the other with the later or pointed style. Judging 
from the later internal alterntions to the Abbey, it is possiblé to relegate 
the first bridge to the thirteenth century with very little doubt as to 
the securacy of the date, and it may thus be regarded as a typical bridge 
of the very earliest period. In England, as in Scotland, we see the same 
ideas of safety weighing in the minds of the early bridge-builders, and 
arches of small span appear in all the very early structures in England. 

Another bridge of the same type a4 the earlier bridge at Fountains, 
but somewhat larger, is Kilgrim Bridge in Yorkshire, beside Jervaulx 
Abbey ; but in connection w ith it there is a remarkably ingenious raised 
footway on small arches on the embankment at the northern approach 
to the bridge, so that, in the event of the river rising even to the level 
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of the crown of the urch, foot Pissengers eould still mross the valley ana 
reach the bridge. 

The old London Bridge was an excellent example of early builder's 
work. Its history is typical of the vicissitudes of most ancient bridges. 
In $4 its destruction is an incident in a fight with the Danes; in 1008 it 
again sulfere! demolition; and im 100) it was swept away. In 1156 its 
successor was destroyed by tire. and, to take its place, in LI another 
bridge was built, The great stone bridge was begun in LI76-and com- 





Fy. 4. Old Bridvo ot Fountains Abbey (Yorks.), 12 feet spon. 


pleted in 120) Five arches of this bridge fell in 1282 and two in 1487 
In 15M six houses on it took fire: while in the great fire in U2! the 
buildings on the northern end were burned. Extensive repairs were 
executed on it from 1757 te 1770, and finally it was replaced by the new 
London Bridge and taken down in IS31. Structurally the chief point to 
be noted about London Bridge ie that, though the bridge was 926 feet 
in length, its twenty arches were on the average only 30 feet span—n 
fact which appears to dematstrate emphatically the limit of size of Spin 
of that marly period, If a larger ape had appeared fensible to the 
bnilder, a much clearer waterway would have resulted, and it is the 
limited sprn of this and so many others of the same period that makes it 
extremely unlikely that other bridges attributed to near the same period 
should have arches of nearly 100 feet span. 


' "These were pol rmelallt, eo the bridges lil ont, euffior in the greater fire of ee, 
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THe TRIANGULAR BRIDGE. 


There is one example of this early class of bridge which de- 
serves epocial notice, because it is referred to in many beoks as the 
oldest bridge in England—the triangular bridge at Crowland (figs, 5, 
near Peterborough. It stands at the end of « broad main street af 
the little town, close to » house at the cross roads, with no river 
near it. It is explained that two rivers once met at this point, 
and that the third arch earried the conjoined streams away to the 
sea, But if one looks at the position of the honses, the explana- 
tion does not seem adequate, heenuse any stream or drain—for it is 
Hat fen eountry—that came down could be more easily crossed by 
a plank, ond the steepness and norrowness of the aecess do not 
suggest that it was for regulur use. One is therefore forced to the 
conclusion that it is a memorial of some kind—possibly « novel form 
of town-cross or observation point from which edicts could he read 
in connection with the adjoming Abbey: and in this respect the 
carved statue at the one end clearly suggests clerical influence. 
Although the triangular bridve is said ta be mentioned in Ac, SiH. 
the present one ts generally thought to have been erected about 1300, 
ad it owes its excellent state of preservation to the fact that no 
wheeled traffic passes over it, 


Tre RELATIVE AGE oF BRIDGE, 


When we come to look closely into the question of the age of many 
of these more ancient bridges, we are greatly handicapped by the fact 
that, though references to them occur in early documents, there is no 
certainty #4 to whether the present bridge is referred to or not. while 
some of the statement’ huve to be accepted with hesitation. For in- 
stance, Leyland mentions that the bridge at Barnard Castle had three 
arches in 1H40, but it has now only two, and we have to take the state- 
ment as fact, making the mental reservation that Pierce Bridge, a little 
further down the river, hns three arches, and some confusion might 
have oveurred, 

But when we come to tabulate the dimensions of a fairly large 
group of ancient bridges we find o remarkable coincidence in the 
almost uniform size of the span of the arches in the early periods, and 
one might say that their relative age appears to be » matter almost 
entirely determinable by the length of the apan. Tuking 4 representative 
belection, it is remarkable in how many cases 4 span of W) feet is used, 
and these seem to belong to the period preceding 1850. Tt will also be 
observed that « 32-feet arch appears to be the limit of the span im the 





Pig. & Crowleod Triangular Bridge (near Peterborough) 





Fig. 6, Pian of Crowland Bridie anil ité relation te the interne: Ling Streots. 
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early periods, following which there seems to be a gap, for the next 
spans are all over 57 feet. The difference between these two groups is 
so marked, that one naturally feels that there must have been some 
long period of inactivity in bridge-building, for it is incredible that 
such a remarkable circumstance should merely be chance. Looking 
at the preponderance of smatll-arched bridges, one turna with <ome 
scepticism to the fourteenth-century dates assigned to spans of 60 and 
iK) fect, when all the known facts point to a later period of design, 





Fig. 7, Elvet Bridge (Duriwm), 37 feet span, 


One of the most striking of such instances is at Durham, where, on 
the river Wear, at the one side of the cathedral city, Elvet Bridge 
(fig. 7) (thirteenth century) has a multiplicity of arches of about 27 feet 
span, whereas the Framwellgate Bridge (fourteenth century), on the 
other side, and scross the same river, has only two arches of 85 feet 
span. The river is the same width, the two bridges are but half a 
mile apart, and yet they are supposed to have been built within a 
century of one another, The explanation probably lies in the fact that 
piers have been removed in the Framwellgate Bridge and the spans 
increased, The clearest example of this type of alteration is Eddisford 
Bridge, near Clitheroe, where a 60-feet span in the middle of a series 
of 25-feet arches reveals that one pier has been cleared away and two 
arches have at some period been made into oue big span. The position 
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of the missing pier is clearly seen in the river bed, where a rock shows 
the spot on which it stood. 

The list of bridges here given, though consisting almost entirely of 
those in Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmorland, York- 
shire, and Lancashire (the lists of which are practically complete), 
contains a few others in various parts of England. 


—$___—_ SS 


Bridge. Spans Remarks. | 
= 7 
Finuntaine Abby Yorks, taf-12.- 
Fountains (MII (2), Yorks. a 
Crowlamd . =. , is 1-1) reputed, 
Kilyrim 4), Yorke 2 
Ripets wr, Yorks. . 21 not ribbed, 
aford 14), Lane. aj 
Etvetq?s), Durham . . 7 12S reputed, 
Lite ith Durham Yorks. % 1350-1400 eeprated, 
| Eeimont (2, Combo Westm, S| mn 
Otley Wa Yorks... } mw 17%, 
| L Alan) a ow. Je w) 1300 known, 
Waketiolhl ), Yorks. . ww LO ewpeted, 
| St ives, Hunta : 2 - ba 
ray! Oo), Westen . : - : a 
_ Kildwiek (4), Yorks. . ~ ©) A, Bh  regnited, 
Sonderlamii), Durham . 2. oe hwfore | 
Wilton (Rows 8 | 
Mounn, Monmouth _ = wl See 
: Paythorn (2-4), Lane, ) > . mW 7 . 
Chester New (1), Dorlas i LES 4 cire. 10), 
| Hereford ) 0 2k -_ 8 v7 
Settle ei Yorks, ‘ ~ _ ; . it 
Wensley of), Yorks . - : i etre, 13), 
| Croft. 7), Yorks Durham - i. A THT s chistedl whoa 
Cotherstone Ne Yorks. . 3 I Ot 
Topeliife), Yorke =~ . is 
Luvil's @, West. . .« . : SS 1633: dated stone 
Barnard Castie (2. Yorks-Durhani . oa 1806; slate! «tone, 
Warkworth @), Northd.  . = a wo LT reputed, 
Borabnl ih, Yorks, - > 5H | 
Framwetigate (2), Durham cs Ss HZ, rebulitefne. 1300, 
Twizell (1), Northd. ) 1570 requited 


: - , i ial vated, 
Bishop Auckland (2), Durham. | | fi Lika repmiad, m0 ribs, 
The mmmber of arches is shown in lmncketa. 


The above list consists of the bridges at present existing with ribbed 
arches, and the measurements are those of the spans which clearly 
show antiquity, Eaglescliffe Bridge, for instance, has larger spans than 
that given, but they are not ribbed and are clearly of a totally different 
period; Hereford (fig. 8) also displays almost every conceivable type of 
arch, but the ribbed arch is of the dimensions given. 

In addition to these bridges, a number have been removed, the most 
important of which were the one of ten arehes at Newcastle (first re- 
ferred to circa 1150), almost totally wreeked in 1771: and that at York, 70 
feet span, tuken down about 1820, 
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Those named are not all the earliest bridges in the North of England, 
for there ure very early references in literature ta Haydon Bridge on 
the Tyne, as well as to the one at Corbridge beside the Roman city. The 
latter is referred to in 786 in the Chronicle of Melrose; is named in 1150: 
rebuilt in 1235; and definitely mentioned as being of timber when it had 
to be repaired in 120). It is then spoken of as the only bridge on the 
river above Newcastle. The present stone bridge has a stone dated 
174, and this is generally given as the date of its construction. Berwick 
Bridge is mentioned in 11M) as having been swept away, and in the 





Pile. &. Hereford Bridge. 27 to 22 feet spo, showlng arches of different styles wid dates. 


Chronicle of Lanercost it is stated that the stone pillars were overthrown 
by a flood in 124 and people thrown into the water: it is also referred 
to in the Sealacronica as having been overthrown because the arches 
were too low, These three bridges came mnto considerable prominence 
in early history, as they seemed to be the points to which the raiding 
armies directed their way, and they then had an importance far 
beyond their local usefulness. All seem to have been constructed and 
reconstructed. 

It is « feature of the English bridges, as distinct from those in 
Scotland, that as the southern rivers moved more slowly, destrue- 
tion from floods was of less frequent occurrence. The mending and 
patching of the older bridges has been carried on to such an extent 
that the majority of the old English bridges are,in detail, a hetero- 
geneous mixture of the ideas of different periods, and one can pick out 
arch by arch the different patchings to which they have been subjected. 
The two best examples are probably those at Hereford and Yarm, for 
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in each case one can see evidences of almost every period from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth century, 

A word of enution is necessary in regard to many of the statements 
about bridges that are printed in different books. Undependable refer- 
enees have crept into much of the antiquarian and other literature. 
und one hus to exercise a considerable amount of discretion before 
trusting even to printed statements. One of the best examples of this 
occurs at Barnard Castle, where all the guide-books give the date on the 
bridge ns 1560, whereas it is 1506—evidently one has copied from the other. 
or all from the same erroneous source. Englescliffe Bridge, accoriling 
to another suthority, was removed and rebuilt of iron. The old stone 
bridge is still there, but iron girders have been used to widen it. 
Otley Bridge is also spoken of as having been washed away, but one is 
incredulous of this. as so many old arches remain. One would be 
inclined to put down the number of arches broken as two out of seven. 


GATEWAYs. 


In regard to these early bridges, a reference must be made to 
the gate which spanned the centre of almost all these old structures, 
for defensive or fiseal purposes. It was formerly the custom to have a 
gateway in the centre or at the end of most of the important bridges, 
in some cases for defensive purposes, in most for toll; but almost all of 
these gateways were taken down in the coaching period, when they 
formed a rather serious obstruction. Of this type there is now only one 
left, that at Monmouth (fig. 9), and it is to be hoped that every effort 
will be made to retain this picturesque, if inconvenient, access to 
the town, 

At St Ives (fig. 10), in Huntingdonshire, the toll-house in the centre 
of the bridge remains, but there is no gate, and the date on the lintel 
of the house, 1736, shows that the present building is of no great 
antiquity. The bridge itself is very ancient, but has been remodelled 
and rebuilt from time to time, as is evidenced by the different 
styles of masonry. 

A bridge of unique type is that at Ambleside. where a complete 
house has been built occapying the whole arch: and although the 
bridge is only 9 feet wide and 22 feet span, the house has an upper 
story. It would appear as if, when the new bridge was completed, the 
old bridge had been sold to a frugal person, who erected a house on it 
free of questions of the land proprietor. The bridge, which is of ordinary 
rubble masonry, shows no great signs of antiquity, and is probably some- 
what over a hundred years old, 
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Fir. @< Alonna Brilges (Monmonth), 27) 10 fee span, with gateway —tho only specimen 
left iy Enda, 





Fig. 10, St Ives Bridim (Hons), 2 fo 30 feel amin, with hose dated (Te, 
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Awxcrent Scorrisn BRIDGES. 


While it is noticeable that the ribbed bridges constitute, almost 
without exception, the earliest form of bridge in England. it is re- 
markable that the ribbed bridges in Scotland, whose dates are known, 
all seem to come within the period from 1520 to IMO, and this fact 
mutkes one hesitate to place the style at such an early date asx in Nngland., 
There are at present fourteen bridges of thix type remaining, and, 
placing them according to the size of the span in the same fashion as 
the English bridges, the result is as follows — 





Rridye. | Span. | Hewuarkse. 
feet. | 

Tulliinnty, Me. 11 ik) 
Penenitiand . te 
Roberts (Dingwall), pt of 
fairsie 2 2, wy | OL. 
Jedim - : .| 30 
Avon {Hatmilton) nu is iM 
Craynond oe -38 
Abbey, Hailington Bo) 
Anton, Rast. . 43 
Bothwell . ‘ es 
Dee (Aberdeen) ; “i hz, 
Maiden (New hatthes mM 
North Water . ; ili 13h, 
Guanochy, —. is 1782. 


In addition to these, quite n number of ribbed bridges have been 
demolished at varions periods, the most important of which were those 
at Inverness, Leith, and Hawick, In addition, there are a couple of 
insignificant bridyves across a mill-stream near Melrose Abbey, each with 
a span of about 12 feet, Commenting upon the above references, the 
facts all point to these structures having been erected between LIS0 
and 1540, and it is remarkable how the type so universal in the 
fourteenth century in England, does not appear to have been much in 
use until the sixteenth century in Scotland. 


Tuk OLorst Scorrisn BripGes. 


Although Stirling Bridge is mentioned in history at an eurly date, 
yet it is the Bridge of Perth of which we have the earliest authentic 
evidence. It is first referred to in the Inchaffray Records, p. 50, in the 
year 1202 and in 1210 is known to have been overturned in a flood. 
Its chequered career is mostly contained in the Chronicle of Perth. 
Musa Threnodia, and Frith’s Ecclesiastical Annals. 

In 1:28 we come across 4 reference to a stone bridge over the Spey 
at the place where the Highland Railway now crosses that river 
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Fig. TL Tulllbody Bridge (near Alloa), 184 feet spat. 





Fig. 12 Avon Bridgv tnear Hamilton), 44 feet apan. 
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between Keith and Elgin. The place is called Bont af Bridge. It seems 
to have been one of the earliest stone bridges in Scotlund, but it ceased 
to exist at the end of the fourteenth century, and it was never rebuilt 
(Regixtrum Moraviense, pp. 17 et seq.). 

In 1218 I tind mention of the Bridge of Brechin, but it is not the 
present one (Keyistrum Brechinensis, 271/224). 

In 1256 the Brig of Ayr is named, but it appears to have been a 
temporary predecessor of the present structure (Burgh Charters). 

In 1234 the Brig of Ettrick is mentioned (Liber de Calchou, 300), This 
is usually identified with the present Ettrick Bridgend, seven miles above 
Selkirk. I would, however, be inclined to make the suggestion that, 
it is unlikely that this refers to u bridge in the Hunting Forest 
of Ettrick, as the reference is to the meeting of a justice eyre. 
Looking to probabilities, I think we must seek far the site of this bridge 
somewhere close to the modern bridge at Lindean, as the number of old 
roads converging at that place suggests it as the most likely spot. This 
bridge must have been washed away long before Scott of Harden built 
his bridge at Ettrick Bridgend in 1653. 

In 1260 the Bridge of Dunkeld ix referred to (Cart, Cambuskenneth, 
268184), This bridge must: have been short-lived, as we read of it being 
built again of stone and timber in 1461. It is referred to ax onee again 
being built in 1513, and this time one stone arch was completed (Lives 
of Bishops of Dunkeld), The bridge appears on Timothy Pont’s manu- 
script maps of Perthshire about 1619, but nothing further is known of 
it, In common with the two previous bridges at the same place, it 
seems to have disappeared altogether. 

In 1272 the Bridge of Cart is referred to (Regist. Passvlet, 51), and is 
assumed to be the one at Paisley, It is extremely probable that this 
also was a timber bridge, as the old bridge remoyed about 1850 does not 
appear to have been built much before 1600, 

In 1285 the Brig of Clyde is mentioned (Regist, Passelet, 400), and, 
although no definite locality is given, it appears to be Glasgow Bridge. 
There is, however, a curious mark in one of Timothy Pont’s manu- 
scripts indicating « bridge over the Clyde at Carmyle, and in this case 
one observes ld roads leading down to the point at which it was 
supposed to cross, showing that a bridge at this site is not an im- 
probability. The old Bridge of Glasgow is generally supposed to 
have been built by Bishop Rae in 1345: but the eviderce of this is so 
slender, and the facts point so much toa later date, that one must. 
assume that Blind Harry's statement, that it was of wood. was accurate 
in every way, 

Stirling Bridge, referred to in a document dated 1206 (Calend, Dace. 
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Scot, 1S), has been dealt with in a previous paper very fully, but it 
also appears to have been of wood ut that period. 


Inti ERipces. 


Tn Ireland the building of stone bridges does not appear to have been 
undertaken in early times, for I have failed, so far, to come across any 
stone bridges of earlier date than the eighteenth century—they have 
either been replaced, or the old ones were of wood. The explanation 
may in some degree arise from the absence of Roman influence and 
example—there are no “Roman” bridges in Ireland: but the fact that 
Drogheda (a form of the Gaclic drochaid,a bridge) was the name of the 
town at a very early date, shows us they existed at a very remote 
period, There is a very carly reference (1159) to a bridge at Athlone 
over the Shannon, but it is specially named as o plank bridge; while the 
wooden one at Killaloe was destroyed in 1170. 


LATER Bribcr= cs ESGLAND, 


The period of the seventeenth century appears to have been marked 
by same boll efforts to erect large bridges, and in County Durham in 
particular one sees « triple-ringed arch that looks. most massive and 
strong, [tis a type unknown in Seotland, and | have so far seen it 
nowhere ¢lse either in England or lreland, One of the best examples of 
this construction is at Barnard Castle (fig. 15). where the two-arched 
bridge of 45 to 57 feet spans shows great strength. It is dated 1506. The 
same construction is shown on the splendid two-arch bridge spanning the 
Wear at Bishop Auckland, where 90 and 0&8 feet spans carry the road 
across the river. This bridge is ascribed to the date 1388, but one is 
hardly inclined to accept such an éorly date for two large spans, when 
all the old bridges in the neighbourhood of that period are of the usual 
small sypvun, 

Another type of bridge of which there are a fair number in England, 
but hardly any in Scotland, is the packhorse bridge. The roadway is 
only from 4 to 5 feet wide. They correspond in some degree with the 
bridges of the Churech-bridge period in Scotland, but are much narrower 
and have « heavy parapet. They are usually of one large arch, and one of 
the best of the type is seen at Dob Park near Otley, and at the Beggar's 
Bridge near Whithy. They appear to have been built for the packhorse 
traffic mostly in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the only 
one T have seen in Scotlind resembling them is the narrow bridge in 
Alyth, where the same heavy parapets appear. 

The eighteenth-contury developments of bridges largely consist of 

VOL. XLEX, 18 
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an increase in the size of the spans; and in the nineteenth century, in 
the massiveness and solidity of the structure. 

One of the most instructive facts, however, in the relation of these 
early ribbed structures to those of the later periods is that the ribs or 
rings were originally the solid part of the bridge, and the arch was no 





Fie, 1%. Barnard Castle Bridge, 45 vo 57 feet span, 160%, 


more than a covering of stones to these rings. Later the arch itself 
bewame the aunbstantial part, and the rib dwindled merely to an orna- 
ment or 4 secondary support, and finally disappeared altogether, 

It was therefore a remarkable fact that when the first iron bridge 
was constructed at Colebrookdale in Shropshire in 1777, the ribbed type 
of arch was faithfully reproduced in iron ns in the primitive structure, 
showing the inherent strength and usefulness of the original design 
in stone, 
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Mornay, 12th April 1915. 


THe Hon. JOHN ABERCROMBY, LL.D., President, 
in the Chair, 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected :— 
Fellows. 


Ataerxson Warp, M.A. (Cantab.), Archdeacon in Egypt, St Mark's, 
Alexandria, Reypt. . 

C.J, W. Suveson, Principal Architeet, HM. Office of Works, Edinburgh, 
51 Cluny Drive, 

JAMES BALLANTINE, Goodtrees, Murrayfield, 


There were exhibited -— 


By Francis C. Eenes, F\S.A. Scot. 
' Several fragments of leading for window glass recovered from the 
ruins of the Wheel Kirk, Roxburghshire, in excavations by the Hawick 


Archwological Society, and believed to be of early sixteenth-century 
date. 


The following Donations were exhibited, and thanks voted to the 
Donors ;— 

(1) By A. Nicot Srrpson, Esq.. Whinhurst, Pordoun. 

Cinerary Urn with overhanging rim, 8} ins, in height, 5} ins. in dia- 
meter at the mouth, and 34 ins. at the base; found about twenty years 
ago along with a number of others, believed to have been destroyed, 
at Templebank Quarry, Auchinblae, near Fordoun, Kincardine. 


(2) By Wa.rer J. Kaye, FS.A. Scot:, the Author, 
Roman (and other) Triple Vases. London, 1914 12mo., 


(3) By THe SUPERINTENDENT GOVERNMENT Pristina, Indian. 
Archeological Survey of India, 1910-11. Caleutta, 1914. 4to. 
Antiquities of Indian Tibet. Part I. Caleutta, 1914. 4to., 


(4) By Tur Dinecror axpb Secretary, Victorian and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. 
Department of Woodwork, The Panelled Rooms, 
1. The Bromley Room, London, 1914. S8vo. 
2 The Clifford's Inn Room. London, 1914. Syo. 


The following Communications were read :-— 
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I. 


THE CELTIC NUMERALS OF STRATHCLYDE. 
By DAVID MACKITCHIE, F.S.A. Scot, 


At the present day the term “Strathclyde” is generally understood 
to denote the region drained by the river Clyde and its tributaries; 
and this, indeed, must be the oldest application of the name, In his 
map of “Scotland with the Ancient Divisions of the Land,”! Skene gives 
a slightly wider interpretation, for he indicates that the districts of 
Cunningham and Kyle, as well as the whole of the modern counties of 
Renfrew and Lanark, came within the bounds of Strathclyde At one 
period, however, the country belonging to the Britons of Strathelyde, 
otherwise known as the Strathclyde Welshmen, or the Cumbrians, was 
of much greater extent, and constituted an important kingdom. In the 
beginning of the seventh century, aceording to Skene, the sway of the 
Strathelyde Welsh extended as far north as Glen Fatloch, taking im 4 
considerable slice of western Stirlingshire and the whole of the Lennox 
—thut is to say, the country lying between Tarbet, Arrochar, Loch Long, 
and the Clyde. Loch Lomond was, therefore, almost entirely under 
the dominion of the Strathelyde Welsh in the seventh century. From 
Loch Long their territory stretched due south through the modern 
counties of Dumbarton, Renfrew. and Ayr ns far as, or nearly as far as, 
Loch Ryan. The boundary then turned eastward, skirting the northern 
frontiers of Wigtown and Kirkeudbright, until it reached the Nith, 
after which it crossed the Solway and took in a great part of the 
country lying on the west side of the Pennine Range. Its eastern 
limit was the borders of Northumbria, or Bernicia, following a fairly 
straight line northward to the Moorfoots and Pentlands, and then 
slanting north-westward into Stirlingshire. 

Such is the information supplied by Skene’s coloured map, showing 
the boundaries of the four kingdoms of Scotland in the beginning of 
the seventh century? Skene's written description does not quite tally 
with his map, for he says® that the Strathclyde kingdom “ extended 
from the river Derwent in Cumberland in the south to the Firth of 
Clyde in the north.” Thus he limits the northern frontier to the Firth 
of Clyde, whereas his map pushes that frontier as far as Arrochar and 
Ardlui, Skene’s verbal account is, however, of much interest and 
value, and it has such « distinct bearing upon the question of language 


t Prefixed to vol. iil uf Oeltle Stotlumd, Edinturygh, 1880. 
¥ Opposite p. 24 of vol, i, of Celtic Scotland, * Cvitic Scotland, |, 2. 
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that it seems very desirable to quote it here at length. The kingdom 
of the Strathelyde Welsh in the seventh century, Skene informs us, 
“comprehended Cumberland and Westmoreland, with the exception of 
the baronies of Allerdale or Copeland in the former and Kendal in the 
latter, and the counties of Dumfries, Ayr, Renfrew, Lanark, and Peebles, 
in Scotland. On the east the great forest of Ettrick separated them 
from the Angles, and here the ancient rampart of the Catrail, which 
rans from the south-east corner of Peeblesshire, near Galashiels, through 
the county of Selkirk to the Peel Hill [Fell] on the south side of 
Liddesdale, probably marked the boundary between them. The popu- 
lation of this kingdom [Greater Strathclyde) seems to have belonged 
to the two varieties of the British race—the southern half, including 
Dumfriesshire, being Cymric or Welsh, and the northern half having 
been occupied by the Damnonii, who belonged to the Cornish variety. 
The capital of the kingdom was the strongly fortified position on the 
rock on the right bank of the Clyde, termed by the Britons Alcluith, 
and by the Gadhelie people Danbreatan, or the fort of the Britons, now 
Dumbarton; but the ancient town called Caer Luel or Carlisle in the 
southern part must always have been an important position. The kingdom 
of the Britons had at this time no territorial designation, but its monarchs 
were termed kings of Alcluith, and belonged to that party among the 
Britons who bore the peculiar name of Romans, und claimed descent 
from the ancient Roman rulers in Britain. The law of succession seems 
to have been one of purely male descent.”! 

In the beginning of the seventh century, therefore, the people who 
ruled this dominion of Strathelyde, or Cumbria, were the “Strathclyde 
Welsh,” a name by which they were known in the ninth century, if not 
earlier, This appears from the following reference: “Simeon of Durham 
tells us that in 875 the host of the Danes who had ravaged the east const 
of Britain .. . destroyed the Picts and the people of Strathclyde. . . . 
The people here called of Strathclyde are in the Saxon Chronicle, in 
recording the same event, termed Straecled Wealas, and this name is 
rendered by Ethelwerd into the Latin Cumbri, which is the first ap- 
pearance of the term of Cumbri or Cumbrians as applied to the Britons 
of Strathelyde.”* 

Although undergoing certain vicissitudes," this kingdom of the 
Strathclyde Welsh maintained its national character for fully four 
hundred years. Under their king Owen, son of Domnall [otherwise 
Eugenius the Bald), an army of these Strathclyde Welsh co-operated 


‘ (eile Seatland, |. 22-20, * (sitic Scotland, L 25-34. 
® The “destruction” by the Danes in 875 had been preceded by temporary conquests by the 
Angles of Northumbria in the elyhth century, See Celtic Scotland, |, 307, 26-200, 235. 
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with the army of Malcolm UL, King of Seotia, in his invasion of 
Northumbria in 1018, and aided Malcolm in his great victory at Carham- 
on-Tweed, which resulted in the cession to Scotia of sll the territory 
between the Tweed and the Forth. Owen's death in the same year 
ended the direct line of the kings of Strathclyde, and that kingship 
thereupon reverted to Malcolm UL. as nearest heir. Malcolm afterwards 
made his grandson Duncan “ King of the Cambrians,” a title subsequently 
borne by Maleolm Canmore. It is stated by Sir John Rhys! that 
Strathclyde “was still more closely joined to the Scottish crown when 
David became king in 24; but its people, who formed a distinct 
battalion of Cumbrians and Teviotdale men in the Scottish army at the 
Battle of the Standard in 1130, preserved their Kymric characteristics 
long afterwards.” 

Of these Kymric characteristics one of the most notable was their 
language, and with regard to it Sir Jolin Rhys further observes (loc, 
eit.): “How late the Welsh languaye lingered between the Mersey 
and the Clyde we have, however, no means of discovering, but, to 
judge from na passage in the Welsh Triads, it may be surmised to 
have been spoken as late as the fourteenth century in the district of 
Carnoban, wherever between Leeds and Dumbarton that may turn 
out to have been.” 

A discussion by Sir John Rhys of this passage in the Welsh Triads 
would be of much interest, and it may yet be forthcoming. In the 
meantime it is enough to note that he sees reason to believe that a 
Cymrie speech survived in some region of Strathclyde in the fourteenth 
century. Languages generally die a lingering death, and the Cymrir 
of Cornwall was still a spoken language in the eighteenth century, 
although it was then only known to a few. What is more to the point, 
however, is that a series of Cymric numerals, from 1 to 20, is still in 
use in various districts of Strathclyde even at the present day. 

This series wax first brought under the notice of modern scholars in 
1866 by Dr Alexander J, Ellis, Vice-President of the Philological Society. 
He then referred to it as “a method of ‘scoring sheep, as used in the 
dales of Yorkshire, written down from the dictation of two Yorkshire 
ladies.” These two versions he reprinted in the Transactions of the 
Philological Society for 1870; and, continuing to accumulate variants, he 
was able to submit no less than twenty-five of these to the same Society 
on 6th February 1874. These had been obtained from Yorkshire, Durham, 
Northumberland, Westmorland, Roxburghshire. and—in three instances 
—from North America, obviously importations from Great Britain, By 
1878 he had increased his stork to fifty-three versions, and at a still 

' Cellier Beitata, pi, 14, 
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later date he had collected over sixty, On the Tth of December 1877, 
using as a basis the forty-five versions which he then possessed, he read 
a long and elaborate paper on this subject before the Philulogical Society, 
duly printed thereafter in that Society's Transactions,’ extending to tifty- 
seven pages. 

The information furnished by Ellis, at one time or another, naturally 

rf aroused a widespread interest in this question, of which one outcome 

was the appearance of several communications in the Athenaum of 1877 

(part ii.) by Canon Isaac Taylor, Dr Bradley, and others. Evidence from 

many quarters proved that this Cymric system of enumeration was 

regularly used by the shepherds of Yorkshire, Westmorland, and 

Cumberland, in telling off their sheep by scores, and that it was also 

in use, in the same region, among old women when counting the stitches: 

of their knitting. The conclusion generally arrived at was that this 

was the remains of an ancient British speech, substantially the same 

as modern Welsh, although differing from that form of Cymric in 

certain details, With great reason Canon Taylor pronounced this 

ancient speech to be that of the Britons of Strathclyde or Cumbria, 

by which designation he understood the territory stretching from the 

: Firth of Clyde southward through Cumberland and Westmorland to 
a southern frontier somewhere in Yorkshire. 

Writing to the Athenaum in 1877, with regard to the Cymric numerals 
obtained in the north-west of England, Canon Taylor remarks -— 

“By collating the numerous lists which are now before me, I have 
been able to obtain a sort of standard text, tolernbly free from 
the philological difficulties which beset my first imperfect list. I now 
place this revised edition of the Cambrian numerals side by side with 
the oldest known Kymric forms, bracketing important variants, and 
italicizing certain letters which seem to be due only to the jingling 
assonances Which have crept into all the versions.” 

Taylor's lists of Old Cymric and Anglo-Cumbrian are here reproduced ; 

‘ with the omission of several variants in the latter list, and of the 
italicized letters to which he refers. These omissions are made partly 
because the variants are not necessary on the present occasion, and partly 
because I do not accept all the inferences implied by Taylor's italics, 
With these modifications, Taylor's lists are as follows :— 


Old Cyniric. Anglo-Cumbrian, Old Cymric. Anglo-Cumbrian. 


1. Un. ye ks . Ain. 4. Peteir 2. . Pethern. 
2 Dui . Tee. BAYARD ew Pimp. 
3 Ter . _ Tethers. 6. Chrwerh . - - Sethera, 


1 Vol. 1877-8-0, London, 1270. pp. 31-372. 
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Old Cymrie. Anglo-Cwnbrian. Old Cymeric. Anglo-Cunibrian, 


7. Seith =. . . Letherna, It. Peteir-arlec . Pether-a-dik,. 

% Oth ‘ . Hovera, Is. Bymthee - . Buniit. 

. Nau ; . + Dovern. 16, Cu-nrbymthe: . Ain-w-bumfit, 
10. Dew - ; . Dik. 17, Dui-ar-bymthee . Tuin-a-bumifit, 
Il. Un-araleo. . Ain-wcdik. 18. Teir-ar-bymthee . Tether-a-bumflt, 
12. Donlee ’ . ‘Enin-a-dik. 19, Peteir-ar-bymthee Pether-a-humfit. 
13. Teirarslee .  . Tethera-cik. 2. Ucent . . Iggan. 


On comparing these two lists with each other and with Modern Welsh, 
one realizes that all are practically one system of numerals, presenting 
merely minor differences, Old Cymrie and Anglo-Cumbrian are. how- 
ever, more akin to each other than to Modern Welsh, although the points 
of difference are yery slight. It is of interest, also, to compare Old 
Cymrie and Anglo-Cumbrian (otherwise Strathclyde Cymric) with the 
now obsolete Cymric numerals of Cornwall, and with those of modern 
Brittany and Wales. These three varieties of Cymric are as follows :— 


Cornish. Breton. Modern Welsh. 

L, unor duet - ; ; . unin . - : - un, 
2dww#.tStStét j - thu, . . tlau, 
8 trfortyr . -. . ,. triortair . .  . triortair 
i. peswar or peder - . . pluarerpedair . . pedwar or pedair. 
i pymp . . 6 « Ptenib. ; 7 . pump. 
ij wheh . . . ; - huek . - ; . chwech. 
te CGS > 2) a . we 5 ; : . saith, 

OVth: .- s ote . th : ; ; - wyth, 
o% now . . . ‘ - mhn  . “ : - iw, 
10, deg or dek . e 4 - dédeorden , ; . thes or dong. 
fl. idmok .. atta - nite . ; - . tnear-aldeg, 
12. dawdhak or dewthak . deurée . , P . dewldeg, 
I, CORK ON 60k. ley te ORB eC - btri-ar-ddeg. 
l4. peswordhak . - . puarzée “ : . pedwar-ar-ddeg. 
15, pempthek . . —  « prembzbe  . ‘ - Pymtheg. 
16, whedlak . anne - bnéhete , - . tneambymtheg. 
2 ; (latear-bymtheg. 
Iz. seydhnk . «sk seitde SS, Pose Si 

baad { dounaw, 

ik, eydhak - “~~ or . trihmeh 3 . N tetlarctipvrvhne: 


1%, rownjak =. ~ 6 «+ Tndée ; . pedwar-ar-bymtheg. 
20. igans . / - ° - tiguénd =. . . ftigain, 


Of the many examples on which Ellis bases his paper of 1877-1878, only 
two are derived from Scotland. One of these he describes as “communi- 
eated by Henry Muirhead, Esq., M.D,, of Bushy Hill, Cambuslang, Lanark- 
shire, us a rhyming formula which half a century ago [say I827] himself 
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and the children in Pollokshawes, three miles south of Glasgow, a part 
of old Cambria, were in the habit of employing for * counting out,” viz. :— 


1. vaindie. i. a seater |" These are evidently 
2. taindic. 7. « heater I transposed ™ [ Ellis}, 
4, tether. 5. a hover, 

+. a mether. 0. dover, 

5. # bam. 10, deckit, 


Side by side with this list may be placed that supplied to me by the 
Inte David Patrick, LL.D., who stated that he and his comrades used it 
in their games about the year 1860,in the Kyle district of Ayrshire. It 
goes thus :— 


L. zinty. . aleeter for leeteral, 
2. tinty-. 7. asecter lor seetera). 
3. tetheri, S. over, 

1. metheri. 0. dover. 

5. bamf. 10, dik. 


The other example which Ellis obtained from Scotland was supplied 
by Sir James A. H. Murray, who was born at Denholm, near Hawick, 
in 18387, It is recorded by Ellis thus:— 


1. zeen'di. 6. heeturi. 
2 teen'di. 7. zeeturt, 
%. taeth‘eri. 8, ao'ver. 
4. muudheri, 0. dao'ver. 
5. baomu'be. 10. dek. 


With this may be compared the version furnished to me by the Rey, 
William Hume Elliot, who states that about the year 1850 (when Sir 
James Murray was 13 years old) the boys of Teviotdale employed the 
same numerals as those of Ayrshire in their counting-out games. “I 
should think they must be in use about Hawick still,” he observes, writ- 
ing in 1905; and he adds: * At the time to which I refer (1850) they held 
unquestioned sway there among the young Teries, of whom I was one.” 
He gives the following numerals :— 


1. weeny, 

2. teendy. 

3. tethery. This list, by « Hawick 
4. methery. contemporary of Sir 
5. bumbu. James Murray's, coin- 
G. cides exactly with 
t WKCLErY, Murray's list. 

&. over. 

). dover. 


1. clit. 
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[ have here cited four Scottish specimens, two from Renfrewshire and 
Ayrshire, and two from the neighbourhood of Hawick, To these may 
be nadded the variant which the lite Bruce J, Home, who was born in 
18390, used in his boyhowmlin Edinburgh. The first ten figures go thus:— 


1. #enty, somelines geenty. 6. eetful, 
2. teenty- 7, 

3. tethery. 8. over. 
4. methery. 9, dover. 
5. banful. 10, clin. 


To Mr William D, Peace, Kirkwall, I am indebted for the two follow- 
ing variants, which are current in Kirkwall and « neighbouring parish :— 


L. vid - ; vitery. 6. flddorlid  . lowtery. 
2 did ; ; ditery. 7. 

3, 8. hove . ; hovery. 
4, 0. dove dovery. 
3 pamerpamft  pamfery, 10. dik . dik. 


The occurrence of this Cynic score so far north as Orkney, not to 
speak of its existence in Edinburgh, raises at once the question of trans- 
mission or importation. It is manifest that the stronghold of these 
numerals, in modern times, is the territory of ancient Strathelyde, notably 
its English area, Where the score exists outside of the British Isles, 
as in North America, the explanation is that it was carried there by 
emigrants from the Mother Country. But there is more room for doubt 
when it is found in Connaught, in Orkney, in Mid-Lothian, in County 
Durham, in Lincolnshire, and in Essex. In all these instances the so- 
called Angio-Cymric score may have been introduced by modern settlers 
from the north-west of England and the south-west of Scotland; just as 
it has been carried into lands beyond the seas. On the other hand, it 
may be argued that the language of which this is a remnant was once 
spoken by people living as far north as Orkney and as far south as 
Essex, and that it has lived on in these localities just as it has lived on 
in Strathelyde. This is « very interesting hypothesis. 

In the course of along and valuable letter contributed to the Athenawum 
in 1877 (part ii. p. 3388), Canon Taylor expresses his conviction that the 
Cymric numerals used by old women in Craven, Yorkshire, while count- 
ing the stitches in their knitting, were “not derived from the Welsh 
(that is to say, the Linguage of Wales}, but that they belonged to a lost 
language of the Kymric class.” In a later number of the Athenwum 
(p. 433) he decides that this “lost language” was the speech of Strath- 
clyde. More recent writers, such as Sir John Rhys, take the same view. 

But, of course, there have been dissentient voices from 1866 onwards. 


= 
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The idea of a Celtic speech lingering on among people whose present 
language is non-Celtic is repugnant to those who regard language and 
race as identical Thus, in support of a theory that the North of 
England shepherds learned this score from Scotch people, Chancellor 
Ferguson of Carlisle remarks (Atien@um, 1877, part ii. pp. 469-470) that 
“many persons recollect the Highland drovers as habitually using one 
or other of the various versions of these numerals.” Now, these Highland 
drovers, who came chiefly from the Central Highlands, spoke Gaelic, 
not Welsh. Macky, in his Journey through Scotland (London, 1723, 
p. 194), particularly states that those whom he saw at the Fair of Crieff 
“spake all Irish, an unintelligible language to the English.” That these 
men used a Welsh score, and taught it to the people of Northern England, 
is an idea that can scarcely be entertuined. If they taught any score 
at all to the English, it would be Gaelic, there is hardly room for 
doubting. And there is no evidence at all of the use of Gaelic numerals 
in the northern counties of England. 

On the whole, the transmission theory is 1 weak one, Farmers and 
shepherds might borrow the score from drovers out of Ayrshire, or 
out of Wales itself, und even children might adopt it: but that old 
women, the most conservative of creatures, should count their stitches 
in a borrowed tongue is beyond reasonable belief. 

The borrowing theory cannot be ignored, because Mr Ernest E. 
Speight, who has studied the Celtic numerals used in Upper Wharfedale, 
Yorkshire, has various positive statements in support of it. He gives 
two modern Welsh lists which he found at Grassington in Wharfedale, 
and with regard to these he remarks: “ As far, then, as the Grassington 
Celtic numerals are concerned, the general theory regarding them as 
remnants of a language spoken in the North of England, so lately, 
Professor Rhys surmises, as the fourteenth century, is evidently in- 
correct. And I think that the same statement may be made respecting 
the similar sets of numerals found in other districts of the North of 
England, and that it will be possible ultimately to trace all variants to 
outside origin.” * 

I have quoted this passage for the sake of the second sentence. The 
first sentence undoubtedly proves the introduction of a Celtic score, 
but as that score is Modern Welsh it is outside of the question. The 
second sentence, however, distinctly expresses the writer's belief that 
all the versions current in the North of England, some sixty or seventy 
in number, are capable of being traced to outside origin. The place of 
origin which he evidently favours is Scotland. He states that “the 
majority of the older inhabitants of Upper Wharfedale and of its 


t The Antiquery (Eliot Stock, London), July-December 158, vol, xxviii pp. SH-DH. 
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continuation, Langstrothdale, either do not recognise the numerals 
when quoted, or else refer to them as Scotch... . Occasionally a man 
is met with who has heard them used in the counting of sheep by 
Scotch drovers.” 

But even if all the North of England variants could be traced back 
to Scotland, that would not solve the problem. Seotch drovers, in the 
present and in the recent past. speak either Gaelic or the Lowland form 
of English, Now, the numerals in question are Cymric. We have 
therefore still to explain how it happens that people whose present 
language is Gaelic or English should employ Cymrice numerals in 
counting; not the score current in Modern Wales, but a score which 
in some details is alien to Modern or even to Mediwval Wales. The 
simplest solution appears to me to be that the numerals used in 
Southern Scotland and Northern England have been inherited from 
ancestors who spoke a Cymric form of speech. The labours of the 
compilers of the English Dialect Dictionary have revealed the fact that 
the people living to the north of the river Trent at the present day 
have many traces in their speech of Celtic idiom and intonation, and 
occasionally they make use of Celtic words. The inference is that 
their forefathers, or perhaps one branch of their forefathers, spoke a 
form of Celtic. The rapid decay of Gaelic in our own time, without any 
displacement of population, shows how a mother-tongue may be aban- 
doned in favour of one that is more popular and more widely known, A 
similar change may have taken place between the Clyde and the Trent, 
and these numerals may be the only remnant of the older language. 

In these remarks I have adhered absolutely to one system of numerals. 
But Ellis, in 1877, shows that the list furnished to him by Sir James 
Murray shows the intrusion of another system in the numerals 1, 12, 
13, 14, and 15, The same intrusive numerals appear in the Edinburgh 
list obtained by me from Bruce Home, and they appear again in a 
Nova Scotia list published by Carrington Bolton in his Counting-Out 
Rhymes (p. 103). To discuss this and other systems would enlarge the 
question indetinitely. And it would be quite outside of my present 
scope to consider the numerous children's rhymes which, although 
starting from actual numerals (in many eases, if not invariably), have 
developed into mere nonsense verses. ‘The value of the Strathclyde 
numerals consists in the undoubted fact that they belong to a distinct 
form of Oymrie speech. 

[After the reading of this paper, Professor W. J. Watson, LL.D., 
F\S.A. Scot,, mentioned that school children in Easter Ross are acquainted 
with this Cymrie score; but it is not known in those communities whose 
only language is Gaelic. | 
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SCULPTURED SARCOPHAGUS AND CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS AT 
DALMENY; WITH NOTES ON THE CHURCHYARDS OF EDZELL, 
LETHNOT, AND STRACATHRO. By ALAN RETD, F,S.A, Scoor, 


For many years a large stone coffin has lain a few feet southwards 
of the principal entrance to the beautiful Norman church of Dalmeny. 
Tt has been looked upon by generations of churchgoers and visitors, but 
its merits do not hitherto seem to have been recognised. Its original 
purpose, its massive bulk, its weathered drip-worn surfaces, may have 
aroused some curiosity; but its symbolie or artistic possibilities seem 
never to have been suspected. Yet the relic is fraught with significanee, 
and exhibits not only a wealth of medieval chiselling, but the representa- 
tion of a subject unique, so far as is at present known, among the 
sculptured stones of Scotland. 

The favourable light of a summer day, or the incidence due to a 
special, though almost accidental, point of view, revealed the anima! 
form, worked in bold relief on the foot-end of the sarcophagus, shown 
in fig. 1. 

Though considerably worn, the animal form of this carving is quite 
distinct. The feet appear to be tufted, while the head seems to terminate 
ina short trunk, or long proboscis, The general outlines of its body are 
fairly well preserved, but its bulk has beenso weathered that it is difficult 
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tosny whether it has been furnished with wings, or whether the Lipper’ 
projection represents a tail curling over the animal's back. Body and 
litths stand boldly out, however, and it is not easy to understand how 
this carving should have escaped previous observation, The coftin 
measures 7 feet 7 inches in length: is 28 inches wide over the shoulders; 
tapers to 21 Inches at the foot; and is 18 inches in depth—these being 
external measurements. The size of the panel shown in Hy, | is approxi- 
mately 21 inches long by 18 inches in depth, the relief of the carving 
running from 2 to 3 inches, according to the weathering of the stone. 
(ireat holes, causing peculiarly dense shadows, are worn in the surface 





Fig. 1. Dalineny sarcophagus, pete! at foot, 


of the west, or head, end of the coffin: but it is possible to trace here alsa 
the reur limbs and other portions of another and rather longer animal 
form (fig. 2), An aggravating “fault,” of a very hard nature, runs right 
through the sandstone, and has the effect of dividing it, and the designs, 
into two horizontal layers or sections. This interferes considerably with 
the reading of the symbols, and must have presented serious difficulties 
in connection with their execution. The interior of the coffin is also 
clearly shown in fig. 2 The head is shaped, as in many examples at 
(rovan, St Andrews, Brechin, Holyrood, und elsewhere: but, unlike most 
of these, it has no drain, and the trough lies half full of water during the 
Frenter part of each year, The inside depth is fully 10 inches, the sides 
tapering in thickness from 34 inches at the shoulders to nearly 5 inches 
at the foot, where, also, a mutilation of the left margin is observable. 
This fractured side is quite devoid af sculpture, proving by its plainness 
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that the coffin was originally intended to occupy a position against a 
wall, perhaps within a recess. 

But attention centres mainly on the larger of the surfaces, shown in 
fix. 3. This represents the sarcophagus after 3 inches of turf had been 
removed from its long-buried bases. Even before that course was 
approved by the parish minister, the reliefs and hollows over the 
horizontal band of “trap” had assumed the appearance of a line of hyures 





Fix. % Talmeny sareophagus— west, or head, endl. 


standing under sin areading of Norman style, whose arches and support- 
ing columns were more or less clearly indieated at different points in the 
worn sculpture, On the removal of the turf, the feet and garment skirts 
of thirteen standing figures were revealed. These details, as also the 
lower parts of the slender pillars which held the individual effigies as in a 
frame, appeared almost as distinct and complete as when first fashioned. 
Further, the central figure was seen to be raised over all the others, its 
feet resting on a well-defined step, or platform, finch high in actual 
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measurement, and about 8 inches relatively, the stature of the figure 
being 15 inches. 

Though greatly worn, the thirteen different figures are still distinguish- 
able, and seem to possess individual characteristics. Some have their 
hands and arms across their bodies, and others appear to bear a rebus or 
symbol It seems possible also—but this is most diffidently advanced— 
to trace the form of a nimbus, or aurvole, round the head of the central 
figure; certainly it is difficnlt to account for the peculiar form and pro- 
Jection of this central head in any other way. The archaic nature of 





Fie. 4. Dalneny sarcophasns, from south-east. 


the entire work is uumistakeable; and this feature is perhaps exhibited 
most clearly in its best-preserved, lower portions, and not least in the 
line of little feet and skirts, whieh occupy exactly as many different levels 
as there ure figures in the row. 

Now, what are these figures, and what do they, in the aggregate, 
represent? We may find approaches to their individual types on many 
of our sculptured stones, but there does not appear to be another sepul- 
chral memorial extant in Scotland showing a similar group —vertainly 
none 18 recorded in the Karly Christian Monuments, in the Seulptarce 
Stones of Scotland, or tn our own Proceedings. 

Extremely worn, unfortunately, and the more confusing because of a 
gmevous fault in the material, the details cannot be appraised with 
certainty; but the general design seems clear enough to determine that 
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bere we have a representation of Christ and the twelve Apostles, six 
placed on each side of the central figure of our Lord 

Unfortunately, also, the lid of the sarcophagus has entirely dis- 
appeared, That it existed, even within reasonable memory, may be 
gathered from a reference in the New Statistical Account of the parish, 
where also may be gleaned all thatis known regarding the fortunes of 
the relic: “At the door of the church.” it runs, “there is a stone coffin 
of large dimensions, cut from a single block, and covered both on the 
lids and sides with hieroglyphies which cannot now be deciphered. It 
was found near to its present position, in digging a grave belonging to 
the Stewarts of Oraigic, but nothing can be traced of its origin.” 





Pig. 4. Dalineny sarcophagus, front view, 


The finding of the coffin under the ground, within comparatively 
recent times, may simply mean that, at some time of church repairing, 
the large object was buried to save it from injury, or because it was 
found to be in the way, Certainly it was never intended to be placed 
beneath the ground, as its sculptured side, ends, and cover clearly prove: 
but to be set against a wall, probably in the interior of the chancel, as 
its other and quite plain side as clearly indicates. Against the outer 
wall of the chancel, to which in later times it must have been releguted, 
it would be subject to precisely such “drips” from the mouldings and 
corbelled masks that here project considerably as would indubitably carve 
the centuries-old furrows that seam and wrinkle its venerable front. 

(In his fuide fo the Bast Neuk of Fife, Dr Hay Fleming notes a wood-carving of “The 


Last Supper” which decorates a house in Pittenweem, 4 relic, probably, of the ancient priary, 
VOL. XLIX. 19 
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The relic unquestionably belongs to the ancient site; but as the 
early history of the beautiful Norman church of Dalmeny is lost, so 
also is that of its complements, That the church was dedicated to 
St Cuthbert seems clear; that its founder was Earl Cospatrick is very 
probable; that it dates from the early twelfth century is self-evident; 
and that its designer was “one familiar with the work at the church of 
Durham”! is borne out by all the known and probable circumstances 
connected with its erection. Similarly, a twelfth-century date may also 
he claimed for the sarcophagus. Its adornments have much in common 
with others of that period, and are quite in sympathy with mach of 
the carving still legible on the church. To suy that the sarcophagus 
once held the remains of the founder of Dalmeny Kirk would be 
hazardoos in the extreme; for even though the date of his death, 1138, 
may favour such an assumption, it must not be forgotten how much 
nearer i4¢ Northallerton to Durham than to Dalmeny. The same may 
be said of the suggestion that this was the shrine of Philip Moubray, 
who, by marriage with the daughter of Earl Waldeve, acquired the 
lands of Barnbongle and Dalmeny; but the date of his death, 1221, does 
not favour thatidea. A more feasible probability of origin remains in the 
death, in L182, of Robert Avenel, that parson of “Dunmanie “ who, according 
to the Registrum de Dunfermlyn, witnessed the charter granted by Earl 
Waldeve to the church of Inverkeithing. Though there is no positive 
evidence that this, then, is the burial-chest of Robert Avenel—probably 
the first minister of this important parish, and held in high esteem for 
his faithful service, both as pastor and ecclesinstic—there is certainly 
nothing improbable in such a suggestion. 

X prototype might be found in the twelfth-century coped tombstone, 
or shrine, preserved at Peterborough Cathedral, Here there are «ix 
standing figures, carved in low relief as at Dalmeny, sculptured on 
each side of the slab, which is only 3 feet in length. These twelve 
very apostolic-looking figures stand under a similar arcading to that at 
Dalmeny; they are of nearly the same proportions, though somewhat 
taller, and sre in so much better preservation that their various symbols 
are recognisable. The head of each is surrounded by a nimbus, a fact 
which militates against the tradition that here the monks of Hedda 
are represented, and also that the date 870, incised in Arabic numerals 
on the end of the lab, is other than the work of some modern vandal 
The cope, resembling the roof of a house, is deeply splayed, and is 
delicately ornamented with bird and foliage forms, alternating with 
knots of interlaced work, From the great width of the Dalmeny chest 
—Binches—such a covering as that suggested by the Peterborough 


* Dr P. Macgregor Chalmers: Dalmeny Kirk: ite History anil Architecture, 
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slab would be entirely out of the question; but in the general feeling 
of ite adormments the se-called shrine of Hedda aids materially in the 
mental reconstruction of the worn Dalmeny memorial.’ 

The churchyard otherwise, and apart from the Rosebery burial aisle, 
contains a number of elaborate table-stones, a large representation of 
the symbolic designs common to the Lothians, and a few headstones 
that possess considerable merit of quaintness or originality. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the head portion of a medieval cross, and a plain 
tombstone of 1747, showing the shuttle and reed of a weaver. The 
eross fragment usually lies in the rounded, hollow head of the sarco- 
phagus, into which it fits, and where it is safe, and it was placed as seen 





Fir, §&. Cross, aml weavers monument, 


in the illustration solely for the purpose of photographing. Thongh 
quite a small object, it is interesting architecturally, for Mr John Watson, 
F.S.A.Scot., thinks it must have been the finial of a gable in the ancient 
church, possibly that now crowned by the comparatively modern belfry. 
It is 15 inches in length, 11 inches broad, and 5 inches in thickness over 
its largest surfaces. A simple cross of Latin form is fashioned by deep 
incisions on one face only, a bead running round the margin, beneath 
which « few inches of the rounded shaft remain. 

The comparative rarity of the finer sorts of nautical instruments as 
tombstone adornments gives interest to the sextant, compasses, rules, 
and squares exhibited on the mariner’s memorial shown in fig. & The 


| A replicate of the Petertorough alah is in the Royal Scottish Museam, Beside it is another 
twelfth-century relle from Stookholm, which also shows figures standing under an arcadling of 


Norman style, 
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double pediment is also an unusual feature; but the symbols of mortality, 
shown on the other side of the stone, are of the ordinary type. The 
date, 1728, is also on the reverse; and the inseriptions show that a family 
of Ramsays are commemorated here. 

Few churchyard objects are more striking than the eagle displayed 
on the 3-feet-wide front of the tombstone shown in fig. 7. The great 
bird, which Dr Christison describes as a crowing cock, stands on « couple 
of mason’s chisels, the mell of his craft appearing pendant between 





Fix. 6. Stone abowlng navignator’s Lostrumenta. 


them. This monument was erected in 1773; it commemorates Robert 
Ramsay, mason; and something about it suggests that it was his own 
handiwork, Curiously corroborative of that view is the quaint marginal 
inscription : 


GRAYS THREE LN BREADTH TWO EN LENTH IS DEU, 


which im some manner was intended to perpetuate the family right of 
sepulture. Three rooms, three lairs, or three graves are among the more 
common methods of expressing churchyard proprietorship, but this old 
mason had ideas of his own, and very naYvely asserted the length as 
well as the breadth of his property. 

In fig, 8 two erect tombstones of uncommon designs are shown. 
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Pig. 7, Stune bewring the Maueay eae 





Fig. & Stones: (1) with hammers’ belgian: (2) with plereed enrichment, 
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That in the foreground commemorates Andrew Gray, whose boldly 
excised initials flank the insignia of the Hammermen’s Incorporation. 
Other members of the Gray family are mentioned in the long, incised 
obituary: as also Isobel Moubray, spouse of the smith, The curiously 
perforated stone in the background is of the sume early cighteenth- 
century périod, and, like its neighbours, bears the usual emblematic 
designs on the reverse. Round the perforations on the front the 
following rhyme is incised: 


TAKE WINGS MY SOULE AND MOUNT UP HIGHER 
FOR EARTH FULFILLS NOT MY DESIRE; 


the corresponding rhyme on the reverse of the same scroll reading - 


DEATHS ON LONG SLEFPE AND LIFES NO MOR 
BUT ON SHORT WATCH ANE HOUR BEFORE, 


Epze.t. 


In the old churchyard of Edzell parish! are a number of finely 
ornamented tombstones, dating from the eighteenth century; several 
architectural features of the pre-Reformation church ; as also a sculptured 
slab of more than ordinary interest and importance, ~ Nearly a dozen of 
the tombstones, of varying sizes, bear elaborate curvings, representative 
of death and immortality, and of the implements, mainly agricultural, 
used in life by the families which they commemorate. 

Perhaps the best of these artistically. and the most representative, is 
depicted in fig. 0. The pediment here shows a winged cherub head; the 
base a winged skuli—the only example here—a ribbon with the legend 
Memento Mori, cross-bones, and a worn hour-glass, Over these symbols, 
and beneath the mantling which surrounds a central shield, a shrouded 
figure reclines, this also being the only example of its kind in the 
churchyard. The central shield, like most of its neighbours, displays 
the coulter and sock of a plough; other variants being spades, rakes, ete. 
Over the pediment are two mutilated cherubs, bearing trumpets: while 
another stone shows similar cherubs in the pediment, bending over 
floral wreaths in a grotesque manner. The Bruces of Westsyde are 
commemorated by this monument of 1740, whose inscription terminates 
rather quaintly: 


IOHN AGNES MARGARET KATHERINE DAUID IRAN ROBERT & 
MARY BRUCES. 





' Noar the celebrated rastie of the Linilsays, and « mile distant from the modern village wf 
Fedeell, where ts how sittuated the perish clourtch, 
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Fig. . Stone with heraldic treatment. 


’ This wholesale grouping of names is followed by the complete text 
of a favourite rhyme, which appears usually at Edzell and elsewhere 


as a quatrain :— 
Intomlxl we with our Fathers ly 
In earth and common dust 
Compose o man thy lofty eve 
As we are so thou must 
And so must all men that appear 
Or on the earth sojourn 
For of the dust they formed are 
And thence they must return. 


Rhyming epitaphs are common here, as in the district generally, 
where the repetition of rhymes and symbols marks an era of close on 
fifty years. It is a relief from such monotony to come across the 
beautifully worked top of the seventeenth-century table-stone which 
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commemorates several ancestors of the local family of Don. Round 
the margin of this fine slab is excised the following obituary :— 
HIER: LYES+-THOMAS- DON: WHO-DIED-IN-THE> YEAR - 1672- AND 
AGNES ‘STEVARD- HIS-SPOUSE-WHO- DIED-IN - THE~YEIR - 1688- 
AND- ELISABETH - DON “HER « DAVGHTER: WHO: DIED -IN- ‘THE- 
YEAR- OP -GOD- 1681. 


A central shield bears the initials TD, AS, and ED. as also « shield 
monogram comprising the same letters. The upper panel contains an 
incised rhyme in cursive characters of twelve lines, very much worn, 
and in parts quite undecipherable, but evidently of a character that 
justifies some effort towards their recovery. With some diffidence the 
following version is presented :— 

Sweet Jesus who shall vive me wings 
Of pure aud ferveot [fervid] love 

That T may mount from earthly things 
And |[rest) in heaven above 

For there a —~ tirm and fast 

Where no man doeth lament 

But —— whieh —— last 

All who their sin repent 

Therefor my soul now doeth the things 
Wherein thou took delight 

And wnto thee the king of kings 

Doth fly with all hir might, 


The Don slab was, until quite recently, clamped against the masonry 
that filled the arch of the Lindsay burial aisle, the sole surviving 
fragment of the pre-Reformation chureh of Edzell. That masonry has 
now been removed, exposing to view the interior of an interesting 
building, and several mortuary and architectural details that merit 
attention. Chief among these is the sculptured slab shown in fig, 10. 

Only recently was it possible to take a photograph of this object. 
Mr Jervise mad a drawing of it for his E:pitaphs and Inscriptions, but 
the result’ was eonsonant with the former gloom of the chamber: and 
a few years ago Mr F, C. Eeles! obtained « rubbing of the designs which 
only the work of the camera could improve upon! The interest of the 
relic may be judged from its representation in fig. 10, The reading of 
the sculpture is fraught with difficulty, and the photograph must be 
left to speak for itself. It may be noted, however, that the figure of a 
man appears very distinctly in Mr Jervise's drawing, and that the associa- 
tion of this now very indistinct figure with that which he interpreted as 
a fish-like monster, on the side of the slab, led the Brechin antiquary 


' Proceectinga, vol, aliv. p. 358. 
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to regard the combination as a portrayal of the Jonah legend, though 
very wisely he did not advance that or any other theory. That a cross, 
or it may be two crosses, formed a portion of the work, along with 
several details of very clumsy interlacing, is quite clear. The supposed 
fish monster, which has several companions among our early seulptured 
stones,! may only be typical of vegetation or foliage: but it is unwise 
to dogmatise, surely, when, as here, it is scarcely possible to determine 
whether the relic now stands on its “feet” or on its “ head” 

The slab was first seen within recent times when, in 1870, the wall of 





Fig. 10. Anclont sculptured stone. 


the churchyard was taken down for rebuilding. It bears detinite marks 
of its utilitarian treatment; on the other hand, its preservation, doubt- 
less, was due to this usage by some rough-and-ready mason, Edzell, in 
the olden time, was of some account ecclesiastically, and is said to have 
hadan Abbe, or Abbot. Dr Joseph Robertson thought that Edzell must 
have been the seat of St Drostan’s monastery: for the entire district bears 
traces of his name, and is linked with that of St Lawrence at several 
points which converge on this romantic site. 

Within the aisle, the old Laird’s seat of the church, lie numerous 


‘ Notatly on the Murthly slab, now In the Maseum, anil descriledl in the Bacdy Carlstion 
Montmetts as “a reptilian monster with « fehdike tail.” 
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fragments of tombstones, which evidently have been deposited here for 
preservation. Among these are the supports of s table-stone—of the 
Don memorial, it may be—which are elaborately ornamented, One“ end" 
shows three cherub-heads, a skull, three coronets, cross-bones, sceptre, 
two birds on branches, and « seroll with the very unusual and curious 
legend, Liditria Mortis; und a“ side” bears a rhyme, of which only these 
lines are now readable: 

But yet the weight of flesh and blood 

Derth aoe her Aight Restrain 

That oft Increase but doth small good 

I rvyes and fall ngaine. 

Fig. 10 also shows the large bowl of the ancient baptismal font, of 
octagonal shape, and measuring 23) inches across the slab of red sand- 
stone, which is 19 inches in thickness, or depth, The basin is-a roughly 
aquare cavity about 17 inches wide, is drained from the centre, and is 
over Iinches deep. The edge of a moulded wall recess also appears in 
the figure. This detail is beaded on the sides, which rise from a plain sill 
and meéet at the apex of the ogival lintel, 30 inches over the sill. The 
aumbry or cupboard is 13 inches in width and depth, and is finely 
worked, ne also are the more elaborate “round and hollow” mouldings 
of a six-foot-wide, arched recess in the gable of the aisle, Strength, 
more than beauty, characterises the nine-foot arch that of old opened 
on the sanctuary, the bold splays and plain hollowed bases and capi- 
tala of the responds being excellently preserved, and suggestive of a 
fifteenth-century date, 

From the floor of the aisle a short flight of stone steps leads to the 
burial vault of the Lindsays, a square, unlighted, arched chamber, with 
only a single and rather gruesome embellishment. The roof is formed 
of extremely flat, well-executed arches, the groining centering in a solid 
block, or keystone, in whose central boss is an fron ring from which a 
lamp could be suspended. Each angle of the keystone, which is 11 inches 
square, is carved into the form of a skull, measuring 5 inches in length 
and showing a relief of 14 inches. With the central rounded boss, which 
is 3 inches in diameter, they form the extraordinary but quite relevant 
decoration of « tomb regarding which local tradition has many stories 
to tell. Its preservation, along with that of the superstructure, the relics 
described, and the churchyard generally, is assured through the purposes, 
partially effected, of the present noble proprietor and the local autheri- 
ties, who have recently opened up the aisle, renewed the boundaries of 
the ground, and erected a handsome gatehouse in the baronial style of 
the neighbouring ruins of Edzell Castle. 

Of the remaining tombstones, one, of date 1742, shows burning torches 
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in addition to the usual emblems of mortality, and on a scroll the 
common rhyme, “As runs my glass Man's life doth pass” Its pediment 
shows a winged cherub-head, flanked by roses growing from vases, and 
the further well-known rhyme, “ Remember man as thou goes by.” ete. 
Curiously enough, its large, richly foliated, and crested central shield is 
quite devoid of those emblems that give such character to the towbstones 
of Angus and the Mearns, and raise almost to the status of a cult the 
home-made “heraldry” of the local mason. Similarly, o neighbouring 
memorial, dnted |754. takes no account of heraldic devices, and shows 
in the simplest manner the coulter and sock of the plough, But another, 
of date 1757, has its elaborately mantled and toreh-flanked shield covered 
with the merchant's seales, an axe, and two picks or hammers; the 
emblems of mortality, and a winged cherub-head, appearing also under 
and over the shield. 
LETHNOT. 

The charechyard of Lethnot (since 1723 the united parishes of Lethnot 
and Navar) lies five miles westwards and northwards of Ndzell Navar, 
still further in the sume directions, has its Own most interesting old 
churchyard; but the church of the united purishes is now at Lethnot, 
and round it lies the ground now shortly to be examined, It contains 
two very elaborate table-stones and eight erect stones, all dating from 
or near to 1750, and all showing an abundance of the homely heraldry so 
consistently present in all the burial-places of the district. These shields 
generally display the plough-sock and coulter; one has a trumpeting 
cherub over the crest; while another shows a horse's hoof lying between 
two cherubs disposed around the pediment. The figure of a Sower 
adorns one end of the table-stone on which the cherub with the trumpet 
appears. Otherwise the symbolism follows closely the examples noted 
at Edzell: but Lethnot possesses the sill and part of the sides of a plain 
stone coffin. There is also an ancient baptismnl font, circular in form. 
and with projections that could only have been handles. Both of these 
relics lie among the ivy, and nyrainst the south wall of the church. 


STHACATHRO, 


The parish of Stracathro, lying midway between Edzell and Brechin, 
is nich in memorials of the past. In the churchyard lie a group of three 
uncouth and very massive stones, which were lifted and deposited at 
the north-east angle of the church, when the burial-ground was “ redid 
up. within living memory. These sandstone slabs are remarkable only 
for their bulk; but we touch human interest in a chiselled slab, very 
evidently of the late sixteenth century, now recumbent, but elearly an 
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erect stone originally, as its form and lateral inscription demonstrate. 
Ut is over 6 feet in length, close on 32 inches in breadth at the upper 
end, and narrows to 28 inches towards the foot. These proportions 
give the relic an air of considerdhle dignity, and, had its three-line 
inscription in lange Romuin letters survived, it would have taken premier 
place among the churchyard memorials of the district, As itis, only the 
words “HEL LYES —- —- FARMER IN NEWTON" remain legible ; 
but we are grateful for even that, 44 Newton is an estate of some 
importance, n celebrated judge having taken his title from it, while 
its farmers, merchants, and millers bulk largely in the epigraphy of 
Stracathro churehyard, 

For example, the quaintly lettered and finely worked top of a table- 
stone reads; 


HEIR: LYES-DAVI-BVRNE-SOMTY ME: AT- THE: M Mi. OF 
NEVTOVN- AND» DAVID-BYRNE-FHIS*SON >» WHOK “SYCCEIDED 
TO+HIS-FATHER- ALSO. TENNENT: AT: THE-SED: MILI WHO 
DEPARTED -THIS-LYFE>IN+ANNO- 1081: HIS- AGE: 63. 


initinls and « rhyme follow the inscription, which js disposed in relief 
around the margin, and in sunk letters on the surface of the «lub, 

The symbolism is very crudely designed, and shows the usual skull. 
cross-bones, ani hour-glass, the same emblems occniTing on several other 
slabs which alsa have lost their original supports. There are, however, 
four other table-stones which stand complete on pillars, or solid " ends.” 
One of these, commemorating a relative, as is said; of the vreat 
banking family of Coutts, shows a fine winged cherub-head and a richly 
foliated and crested shield, on which is worked an open book with two 
stars appearing under it, The marginal inscription reads: “Here lyes 
in the Lord Master Alexander Coutes late minister in Strickathrou who 
departed this life the 1 of Apryl Anno 1605 years His ave 40 years.” The 
mortal ¢mblems, o star, and the monogrant MALO, are excised boldly 
at the foot of the slab. Another minister of the parish, one of the 
Guthries of Pitforthy, is also commemorated, but on a slul #0 worn that 
only a few words are now legible. 

Though encrusted with lichen, the “Adam and Eve" design on the 
small tombstone shown in fig. 11 is quite decipherable, and extremely 
quaint. Tt is simply a variant of a subject common to churchyard 
symbolism, but the mason was able to impart to it a strongly individual 
touch, also apparent in his delineation of the wool-stapler's shears and 
ereels worked on the reverse, and on the inevitable shield, These homely 
“armoriils” are in great foree at Stracathro, and display tools of varied 
sorts, ploughs having several excellent single and double representations, 
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Most of these are of early eighteenth-century date, and again we find 
the rhyming epitaph of the period, displaying here a certain originality 
of diction, Two examples may be quoted: the tirst, from the tombstone 
of “John Towns sometime in Newtown Who died Nov. 1h, 1788": 


Lum iaid in grave my body doth decay 

Out of this world I was quickly taken away 
Heaven was my bope while I on earth did rest 
And now from earth to Heaven's joys ('m past; 





Pig. tL. Representation of Adam and Eve, 


and the second (Psaim exli. 7), from a plough-marked contemporary, 
shown on the right in fig. 12: 

About the grave's devouring mouth 

Our bones are scattred round 


As wood which men do eut and cleave 
Lyes seattred on the ground, ' 


It would be difficnlt to find anywhere «a more remarkable group of 
small tombstones than that shown in fig. 12. In the centre isan excellent 
example of the local heraldic ornamentation repeatedly noted, the shield 
here displaying 4 carpenter's square and hatchet, the very unusual form 


| A pathetic corallary on the condition of rural churvhyards then, and an anootselous triliutte 
to the better conditions usually prevailing now. 
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of # Aand-plane, and a couple of hammers, Two small masks oppear 
over the initinlled pilasters, the Memento Mori scroll rompleting the 
adornment of the upper portion of the well-workod memorial, It dates 
from 1743, and commemorates *John Hall, sometyme Millar «at Mill 
of Side.” 

To the right: of fig. 13 is the stone bearing the verse, “About the 
graves devouring mouth,” ete. in whose pediment a cherub-head. with 





Fig. TA groop witli remarkable devises 


rndimentary wings, and a mantled shield ure curiously arranged. The 
mantling is of the crudest description—a poor copy from its neighbour, 
ovidently,—but the monogram and plough are excellently rendered, On 
the left we have a representation of the Resurrection or Day of Judg- 
ment theme, treated with such realism as to have prodoced n ludicrous 
rather than an impressive effect. Unf rtunately, there is neither date 
nor inscription on this gem of churchyard art, but it evidently belongs 
to the early eighteenth century. 

Opportunity is here taken of figuring, for the first time, the only 
inscribed relic that has been found of the ancient chapel and graveyard 
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of Arnhall. The rubbing tells its own story, which is that in anno 
1068 the Earl of Southesk was the proprietor of four grave-breadths, or 
rooms, in the burial-place, and that the ground was numbered 171 
Otherwise the stone, which in all probability was the lintel of the door 
leading into the Southesk enclosure, has no meaning—and certainly 
not that read into it by local writers, who seem neyer to have seen it. 
The lintel was built into the wall of the cottage at Chapelton about I840, 





Fiz. 13 Stone at Arnhall, 


A celebrated mineral well is in its immediate vicinity, and the cottage 
marks, approximately, the site of the pre-Reformation chapel and 
churchyard of Arnhall. 

The Society is greatly indebted to Mr James Moffat, now of London, 
for the Dalmeny photographs; and to Mr John Oliver, of Leith, for 
those of Edzell and district, Rey, Peter Dunn of the Manse, Dalmeny, 
is also cordially thanked for his courteous assistance; as aré Messrs 
Geddie and Watson for valuable counsel and company. 


' The double cate should, however, be the single eagle of the Carnegies. 


ERRATUM. 


Vol. xivii. paxe 154, line MM, read, after “Sir Wm. Fergusson,” “ Lonisa, 
Lady Fergusson, wife of Sir James, the present baronet,” ete. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SIMPLE INSCRIBED CROSS OBSERVED IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF TARBAT AND NOW DESTROYED. By JAMES 
RITCHIE, M.A., D.Se., RovaL Scorrisn Museum, Enosncran, | 


Hisrory. 


During @ summer holiday in 1914 at the old, and once famous, fishing 
Villayve of Portmahomack in Faster Ross, I made severnl visits: to the 
parish churchyard of Tarbat—well known to antiquarians on acceomt 
of the soulptured stones, coins, and such like, which have been unearthed 
there from time to time. On an early visit, there was observed, Lounge 
aguinst a boundary wall, a dressed slab of anndstone, on one face of which 
Wis inscribe) a-simple cross, the arms of the cross standing, as it were, 
between a series of circles symmetrically arrange, The incisions were 
exceedingly faint owing to the wearing of the stone surface, and had 
not been observed by the gravedigyer, who, on being asked, explained 
that the stone had been recently disinterred owing to the removal of a 
recumbent tombstone which he indicated, and under which the cross- 
stone had been buried. The reewmbent tombstone was examined, and 
bore the date 1778; since when, we my assume, the eross-stone had 
remained in the safe keeping of the grave, an accident to whieh it 
probahly owed its preservation. A subsequent visit was paid to the. 
churchyard for the purpose of taking ao photograph, or, failing such 
means of portrayal, of making a rubbing or sketch of the cross. The 
stone had disappeared from its place against the wall, and, although 
careful search was made throughout the churchyard, only a few broken 
fragments, evidently belonging to it, were found on a heap of rubbish, 
consisting of portions of other broken tombstones, It was clear that 
the eross-stone had been irretrievably destroyed—a fact since confirmed 
by appeal to Mr John Mackay, the gravedigger, who, writes that “the 
slab was broken up and built in us part of the foundation for a monument 
that was put up in the cemetery about the date you mention, as is 
always done to old gravestones that ave laid aside by the owners.” | 

On this account I yenture to send a short description of it, with a 
sketch made from memory immediately after the destruction was dis- 
covered, IT am encouraged the more to do so as it is unlikely tht 
during ite short resurrection many or any aritiquerians could have seen 
itin its remote atation, %L miles from the railway; and since, moreover, 
subsequent examination has shown that the eross belonged to a type 
exceedingly rare in Scotland. 

' Tho italics ary mine | 
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DESCHIPTION, 


The stone (fig. 1) on which the eross was ineised was a thick slab of 
sandstone some 3 feet 4 inches long by 2 feet broad and 7 inches thiek.! 
The sandstone was reddish in tint, of moderately fine grain, and may 
well have been obtained from such a local quarry as that at Port Chasteil 





Fig. |. Simple cross at Tarbat, now destrnyed. 


towards Tarbatness, whenee much of the reeent building stone of 
Portmahomack village has heen obtained. The slub was tolerably well 
dressed on the front surface, but roughly cut on the back—evidence that 
on the latter side no ornamentation had ever existed. On the face of 
the stone, the ornament, though its general features were perfectly 
plain on exsmination, was much less evident than the artificer had 
designed, owing to the wearing or weathering of the surface. 

Thee measirements: Were tide from the iniprom: af the atime lef in the imef npon which 


It hunal restenl, 
VOL, XLEX. A) 


yi 
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The design was contined to the upper half of the face of the slab. 
Here four simple incised circles were carved, standing in relation to one 
another as the four corners of a square. These were contained in a 
larger circle which at the points of contact blended with their grooves. 
This simple design gains its significance not from the circles but from 
the interspaces between them, which form « well-defined and graceful 
Maltese vross, with arms gradually widening towards the circumference, 
So far as 1 could see, the centre of this cross was perfectly plain and 
free from ornament, and there was certainly no trace of a shaft, It 
seemed to me, however, that an artificial incision ran along the border 
of the dressed face a short distance from the edge of the stone, but 
owing to the serious erosion of the surface I could not state this as 
« definite fact in view of the impossibility of subsequent examination. 
In the figure I have considerably exaggerated the clearness of this 
supposed line, as well as of the details of the cross itself, as compared 
with the actual appearances on the stone. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


The simple cross deseribed above most nearly resembles—amongst 
the types of crosses recorded from Scotland —the “circular eross with 
expanded ends to arms, and arms of equal length, without shaft,” 
catalogued as No, 107 in Allen and Anderson's The Early Christian 
Monuments of Scotland, 108, part ii. p. 55. Crosses somewhat of this 
type have been found at Millport, Cumbrae (see Stuart's Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland, pl. 26, fig. 10), and at Breasay in Shetland Gee Allen 
and Anderson, op, cit., part iii, p. 7, Aig. 4), But obvious differences dis- 
tingnish the present from former examples. For instance, the spaces 
between the arms are here quite circular, whereas at Bressny they are 
pointed oval, almost lozenge-shaped, und at Millpert polygonal. Most 
striking, however, is the simplicity of the Tarbat cross. It contrasts 
strongly with the rather feeble attempts at claboration in the incised 
Millport cross, and still more strongly with the highly ornate relief 
work which fills in the interspaces in the Bressay example. It is possible 
that between the Bressuy design and that described here there may be 
some geographical relationship; but on account of its simplicity both of 
design and execution it seems to me that the Tarhat eross belongs to a 
much earlier period, and that it stands to some extent by itself amongst 
the early crosses of Scotland. History is not at variance with the idea 
of the great antiquity of the cross, for at Tarbat one of the earliest 
of Scottish Christian settlements was established by St Colman, after 
whom the neighbouring village of Portmahomack is named. 
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Monpbay, 10th May 1015. 


Tae Hox. JOHN ABERCROMBY, LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following was duly elected -— 


Fellow. 
James GARDNER, Solicitor, Clinic, Paisicy, 


The following Donations were exhibited, and thanks voted to the 
Donors :— 
(1) By James Urnquuarr, FS.A.Scot., the Author. 


The Life and Teaching of William Honyman Gillespie of Torbanehill. 
Edinburgh, 1915. 8vo, 


(2) By THomas Rerp, Arnold House, Lanark, the Author. 
Lanimer Day, Lanark, 1570 to 1913. Edinburgh, 191M, 8yo. 


(3) By Davip Murray, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot,, the Author. 
David Laing, Antiquary and Bibliographer. (Hasgow, 1915. 8va,. 


(1) By James LyL#, F.S.A. Scot, 
Poems on Various Subjects and Occasions, by Alexander Robertson of 
Struan. Edinburgh, nul. 8vo. 
The History and Martial Atchievements of the Robertsons of Strowan. 
and the Poems on Various Subjects and Occasions, by Alexander 
Robertson of Strowan, Edinburgh, nd. Svo. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF COINING INSTRUMENTS IN THE 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES, EDINBURGH. By W, 4. 
HOCKING, ComarorR ann Linkaniany or THE Roya MINT. 


By the kind permission of the Director, | was afforded facilities for 
examining the coining instruments in the National Museum, Edinburgh. 
The collection is of much value historically, while numerically it ranks 
in this country next to that in the Royal Mint Museum.’ It is well known 
that our national records are deplorably lacking in examples of the 
medieval tools used in the production of medals and coins. On this 
account alone, therefore, it is of special interest to find that this collec- 
tion includes a coinage die of the fourteenth century, a medal die of the 
sixteenth century, and a considerable number of both coinage and medal 
dies of the seventeenth century. Fresh material is thus added to the 
scanty store existing for the study of the rise and development of this 
important branch of the fine arts, 

Amongat the collection, which is mainly composed of dies prepared 
for use, there are also pattern dies, The latter, in addition to their 
special features of workmanship and design, have an attraction for the 
numismatist because, so far as can be ascertained, no corresponding coins 
or medals have as yet been recorded. 

The collection contains in all 165 matrices, puncheons, and dies in 
great variety. For the purposes of this paper they may be divided into 
the following classes: 

(T.) 157 for coins, 
(H.) 11 for medals, 
(0) 3 for tradesmen's tokens, 
(CV,) l2 sundry small! punches, 


CorsAGE DtreEs. 


(L) I have placed in this group all the matrices, punches, and dies 
which appear to have been used or prepared for the striking of coma. 
Nearly the whole of the group belongs to the second comage of Clhirles 
If. for Scotland. Of the 137 dies, 1 only is of the fourteenth century, 
2 are of Queen Anne's reign, while the remaining I are for the 

11 find, however, that the collection at (he Britivh Maseum, ineluiding medal idles, comtativs, 


with resent additions, between 400 and 300 pieces, anu) Uherefore comes next to that at the Mint, 
which numbers upreranis of 7000. 


COLLECTION OF SCOTTISH COINING INSTRUMENTS. wo 
silver and copper coinages undertaken 


in the years 1675 to L682, 
including pattern dies. 


The oldest tool is a reverse die for striking silver pennies (fig 


1: 





Fis. L. David UH. penny, reverse die or trassel, 


and fig. 2, No, 1) This coining iron is about 3] inches in length and of 
the roughly cylindrical shape usual in the upper die or trussel of the 
modimyval period, when the percussive blow necessary to impress the disc 
of silver or other metal with a copy of the engraved face of the die 
was delivered by meats of a hammer, 
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The reverse of this die only records the title of the issuing sovereign, 
his name appearing on the obverse, to which in this case we are not 
able to refer. The type or device consists of a long cross pattée, the four 
limbs of which extend to the outer edge of the face of the die, which is 
075 inch in diameter. There is an inner circle, 05 inch in diameter, 
which encloses four six-pointed mullets, one in eath angle of the cross, 
Surrounding this circle is the legend scoTORUM REX, 

This form of the royal style is first found on the pennies of the 
second issue of Alexander III, (1279), and was continued on the coins 
by successive monarchs, with minor modifications, In the reign of 
David Tl. (1320-1371), moneyers were introduced inte the Scottish 
Mint from Italy, and a marked artistic improvement is observable 
in the coms of this reign, analogous to the improvement which 
characterises contemporary English coins. This Lombardic influence 
is noticeable in the lettering as well os in the portraiture and the 
general style of the coins of David IL, and constitutes a mark of 
identification. 

From the style of the letters, this die should be assigned to the first 
coinage of David HI. (1829-1358). Its letters, however, are clumsily 
formed, and the inscription is blundered. The die haus not been used 
to strike coins, and because of the obvious errors in engraving it was 
probably discarded as a spoilt tool. 

The circumscription is divided, according to the usage of the period, 
into four sections by the limbs of the cross, and its arrangement, com- 
pared with coins of David 1. and with those of his predecessor, Robert 
Bruce, is as follows: 


a) \esao}ToR| Vik | Rex | (Museum die.) 

| sao|TOR|YMR|@X-— | Gruce: No. 25 in Burns.) 
8) | R@X|SadO;} TOR | V¥Mem | (avid H.: No. 20 in Burns.) 
@)| RaAX|SHO!|TTO | RYIM,| (David I: No. 23% in Burns.) 


It will be observed that in three out of the four instances (Nos, 2-4) 
the inscription is divided into four equal groups of three letters each! Tn 
No, 2, the coin of Bruce, the balance is obtained by adding a small cross 
pattée after EX; and in No. 3, the coin of David, the cross is added after 
VM. making the title read REX SCOTORUM >] instend of SCOTORUM REX > 
as in the previous reign. In the later coins of David, two TT's were used 
and the cross pattée omitted to secure a symmetrical distribution of three 
letters in each quadrant (No. 4). Scorrore™ is the invariable spelling 
on the Great Seals, but the second T was suppressed on the coins to 

\ The inscriptions are taken from the plates in vol iL of Burns. Coinage of Scotland. 
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The reverse dies, bearing dates which remain legible, are os follows ; 


Half-deallar : : . : E . 1681 
Quarter-dollar . ; 1679, 1681, 1682 
Kighth-dollar . ; . 1675, 1676, 1680 
Sixteenth-dollar , 1681 
Bawlee  . : ; . 1670 
Bodle. _ ; . 7 


It was a well-established Mint custom that, upon the introduction of 
& new coinage, the dies of the preceding type were formally defaced.! 
In view of this practice it is difficult at first sight to secount for the 
great preponderance, in this collection, of dies appertaining to one short 
period’ only, 1675-1682, and for the entire absence of their immediate 
predecessors and successors; 

The Scottish records relating to this period show, however, that in 
L682, the latest date appearing on any of these dies, a Commission was 
appointed under the Great Seal to inquire into the management of the 
Mint and the conduct of the officers* In consequence of the report of 
the Commissioners, it was ordered by royal warrant that all coinage 
work should cease forthwith, and that. the Lord Hatton, General 
of the Mint, Sir John Faleoner, Master of the Mint, Alexander 
Maitland, Warden of the Mint, and Archibald Falconer, another officer, 
should be removed fram their respective offices and prosecuted for 
malversation. 

It would therefore seem more than probable that the whole of the 
working stock of dies inthe Mint at the time were impounded by the 
Commissioners, along with the official accounts and other items, for 
nse as evidence in the trial of the defaulters. 

A note of Cochran-Patrick*® states that, in 1862, 128 dies of Charles II. 
of which “there is no list extant” were presented to the National 
Musenm of the Antiquities of Scotland by the Queen's Remembraycer, 
Presumably those dies are included with the ones here described. It 
would be interesting to learn the whereabouts of these (lies, between 
1682 and 182. 

This silver coinage was authorised by an Act of the Privy Council 


i See Act of Parllanent of:Scotlond, James Uf, ith Gor, Ti), 0. 15. 

7 Tt may be incre than a cotocidence thet two yous befor, Henry Siingsliy, Master of 
the Tower Mint, war suspended hy royal Warrant, dated Ou) June )AA0, earl a Comunliiien 
was appolnied to «xaming Mint affairs in London and fo Gury on the work of the 
department, 

© Records af Coinage of Seothrnel (L870), yal, |, ju Tle, 
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dated 25th February 1675, in accordance with a royal warrant dated the 
lith of the same month. By this authority the reverse designs were 
to be changed. The alteration of the existing designs consisted mainly 
in the disposition of the royal arms upon the four shields, which were 
arranged cruciformly in both issues, In the earlier coinage the arrange- 
ment was as follows: the arms of Scotland were placed on the first and 
third shields, of France and England quarterly on the second, and of 
Ireland on the fourth. This was in accordance with the arrange- 
ment adopted on the Great Seals and coins of both James 1 and 
Charles IL By the new authority the order of the shields of arms, 
each of which was crowned with the English crown, was to become: 
(1} Seotland, (2) England, (3) France, and (4) Ireland, This was 
analogous to the disposition introduced on the English coinage in 
1663, the positions of the shields of arms of England and Scotland 
being relatively reversed. Apparently the change was not weleomed 
in Scotland, for the quarterings used by Charles L were revived under 
James VII, 

No mention is made in these official documents of any change to be 
made in the obverse of the silver coins. But a new effigy of the King, 
usnally regarded as the work of one of the Roettiers, was certainly 
introduced, which faced to the left instead of to the right as upon the 
earlier coinage. 

Coins corresponding with the dates on certain of the dies us enumer- 
ated above are known to exist, with the exception of the eighth-dollar, 
1675 (fig. 2, No. 5; and fig. 3, No, 3). | This was the first year of the 
coinage. Rare specimens of the half-dollar and the quarter-dollar of 
1675 occur, but it may be presumed, either that no eighth-dollars were 
struck from the die or dies prepared in 1675, or that very few were issued, 
none of which survive. 

The copper coinage of sixpenny and twopenny pieces was authorised 
by an Act of the Privy Council dated 27th February 1077- The amount 
authorised was 3000 stone weight to be coined in three years, commenc- 
ing 10th May 1677, which at the rate of two merks to the pound weight 
waa equivalent to £64,000 in nominal value, It was part of the charge 
brought against the Mint officers by the Commissioners that, much to 
their personal advantage, they coined this “black money” to the value 
of £503,4663, or nearly eight times the proper amount, There appears 

| After « trial of the pyx of the money coined from 24nd July 1651 to 4th December 172, the King 
wrote on 24th March i7t to the Privy Counell of Scotland, granting the officers of the Mint a 
“gufficlent approbation and exoneration,” Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Sen alvo 
Coctrran-Patrick, op, ctf., 1. 13, Accordingly, in 1075, a new coinage followed the Issue of this 


dificial quietus. 
t Register Privy Council of Scotland, third series, vol. v. pp. Let 12h 
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to have heen an Act of the Privy Council directing that the commlge 
should cease from the Wth February 1680! 


We now come to the dies for pattern or other coins, This division 
comprises two punches (an obverse and a reverse) and five matrices or 
(lies. The obverse punch consists of a laureated bust, in profile, of 
Charles IL. facing to the right, in mantle and armour, Its general 


= = 
te | 
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Fig. 4 
L, Charles (1) putiern twentyomerk f, reverne punch, omtilow anby, 
= (oluirlas i, )!ttern merk ti oiperse ieler tne hiin 


4. Charles U1. patiorn twenty-merk?, oliverse matrix, 


‘tppearance corresponds with the series of efligies used in the first 
coinage (1664-1075), while its dimensions suggest thit it may huve been 
used for the silver merk dies (fig. 2, No. 4: and fig, 4, No, 2), 

The obverse matrix has a profile bust of Charles UL. laureated and 
facing to the left, but without any inseription (fig. 2. No. 6+ and lig. 4 
Nood), The neck is shown bare and not mantled., The bare-necked bust 
waa at that period employed in im: ny countries on gold coins as a murk of 
ready distinction from silver coins. This matrix i« about the diameter of 
the English guinea, viz, Linch, and would therefore be of suitable pro- 
portions for the Scottish twenty-nerk piece, puncheons for which 


PRegiater, vol. wl. go. Ai, aL, 
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Thomas Simon was ordered to prepare in 1662 It would be gratifying 
to believe that this represents the work of the celebrated Simon, but it 
must be admitted that the fact of the bust facing to the left clusses it 
with the second rather than with the first issue, which looked in 
the contrary direction. On the plate (fig. 2, Nos. 6 and 7), the two busts 
are placed side by side for comparison, No. 7 being an impression from 
a matrix for the quarter-dollar (second issue, 1675-1682). 

As there were no gold coins for Scotland struck by Charles UL, this 
matrix must be regarded as a pattern, and is on that account of much 
interest. It is quite probable that the reverse punch was prepared 
in conjunction with it for the projected gold piece. Its diameter at 
any rate is in favour of this theory, and the escutcheons placed cross- 
wise associate it with the coinages of Charles I. (fig. 2, No. 11: and 
fig. 4, No. 1). 

Two of the remaining dies possess features of special interest. 
Both are dated 1675, which is the year of the mtroduction of the new 
silver coinage, and two years before the copper coinage of 1077, The 
type of the two dies is similar, and consists of a sword and seeptre 
arranged in the form of a cross of St George, in the angles of which 
are « rose, thistle, lis, and harp respectively, each being crowned; around 
is the inscription MAG: BR: FRA: ET HIB: REX, with the date (fig. 2, Nos, 
10 and 12; and fig. 5, Nos. 3 and 4), 

The dies or matrices are OSS inch in diameter, which is greater than 
that of the bodle and less than that of the bawbee, but is near to that 
of the eighth-dollar, There is, however, no coin extant, so far as is 
known, bearing this type. Montagu mentions! two pattern farthings, 
one dated 1076. both of which have the same four symbols, arranged 
crosswise, but without the sword and sceptre. The inscriptions are 
similar, but there are four interlinked C's in the centre of the field (see 
Montagu’s No, 33). One of the patterns Montagu himself had not seen, 
but noted it from a deseription by the Rev. Henry Christmas. 

The dies from their date fall into the period when many patterns 
were prepared in connection with the introduction of a copper eoinage 
in England. Itis quite conceivable therefore that patterns for a similar 
purpose were engraved for Edinburgh. It will be remembered that a 
sword and sceptre in saltire formed one of the minin features of the 
design for the copper bodle of 1677, and that the silver sixteenth-dollar 
in 1673 had a St Andrew's cross with the four national emblems in 
its angles, 

A pair of dies, presented by Kobert Selater in 1865, are included 
in the collection, They have been described by Cochran-Patrick and 

Copper, Tin, and Bronze Cotauye af Englind, second edition, 1886, p, Mi 
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Burns! as Maundy twopenny dies of Queen Anne, with which they 
correspond in general design. On investigation, however, it is found 
that these coining tools are undoubtedly of Scottish production, and 
they form the heading for a new chapter in the history of the Edin- 
burgh Mint after the conclusion of its final coinage in 1700 (fig, 2 
Nos. Sand 9; and fig. 6, Nos, 3 and 4). 

The date of the dies, 1711, places them in the period hnmediately 





oO ‘ 2 INCHES 


H+} —————_1- 


Fis. & 
lL. Anne twopenoe, obverse dle 4. Charles 01. pattern die, 167, 
2 Anne twopence, I71l, reverse die. 1. Charles L. pattern ile. 1678. 


following the Act of Union, which received the royal sssent on the 
ith March 1707, and after the close of the great recoinage in 1700. It 
will be helpful in discussing their origin to state briefly some historical 
facts regarding the Edinburgh Mint at that time, carrying the history 
a little further than the point where Mr Cochran-Patrick ceased in his 
valuable collection of Scottish Mint records, with a view to saseertain 
what may be known of the work of the Mint in ITH. 

After the Act of Union, arrangements were made almost immediately 
to withdraw the Seottish silver from circulation and to recoin it with 
designs identical with those in England, but having as a distinguishing 
mark the letter E for Edinburgh placed under the bust. Officers from 
the Tower Mint were sent to Edinburgh, so that the methods of coinage 

' Cochran Patrick, op, ct., vol. 1. p. liv; Burna, Coinage of Scotland, vol. iL p. Ri. 
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and of accounting for the bullion might be co-ordinated with those of 
London, from whence the necessary puncheons and dies were to 
be supplied. 

By the terms of his indenture,’ the Master of the Scottish Mint, 
George Allardes (Allardice), was empowered to coin gold and silver 
bullion into the several species of money named in the indentures of 
the London Mint officers—that is, gold pieces from tive guineas to half- 
guiness, and silver pieces from crowns to pennies. The powers relating 
to gold and small money were not exercised. So far as gold is concerned, 
4 apecial convoy was sent from London to Edinburgh in Auguat 1707) 
while a special warrant, dated 20th June 1707, directed “ Allardess” to 
coin crowns, half-erowns, shillings, and sixpences only. 

Specimens of these four denominations occur m numismatic cabinets, 
dated both 1707 and 1708, while only rare examples dated 170 are known, 
and those of 1700 are confined to the half-crown and the shilling. From 
the evidence afforded by the dates of existing coins, the conclusion has 
been drawn by writers on the subject that coinage operations were in 
progress in the Edinburgh Mint during parts or the whole of the years 
1707, 1708, and 1709. 

This conclusion is now confirmed from fragmentary evidence found 
in the Royal Mint reeord books, The recoinage appears to have come 
to an-end in the early part of 1708, for in « letter addressed to the Lord 
High Treasurer of Great Britain, Sir lsanc Newton desired that two of 
the moneyers sent to Edinburgh in 1707 (the third having died meanwhile) 
might now return to the Tower," the recoinage of Scottish money being 
now at an end.” This document was dated Mth March 1708/0, and on 
the same day instructions, signed by Lord Godolphin, the Lord High 
Treasurer, were sent to the men for their return to London. 

The settlements of the accounts of the recoinage formed the subject 
of 4 series of petitions and reports which passed between the Scottish 
and English Mint officers and various high officers of the Crown for a 
lengthened perjod, and finally they seem to have been approved by the 
Queen in December 17134 Tn all these documents it is assumed that the 
recomage was brought to a conclusion before the close of March 1700, 

Another important fact. bearing on our present inquiry whether the 
operations of the Mint were resumed in 1711 is the devease in the latter 
part of 1700 of the Master aud Worker, George Allardes, who was the 
responsible officer for the netual manufacture of the coinage. There is 
in the Royal Mint records a copy of a letter signed by him and dated 
12th September 1700; but he must have died during the succeeding three 


? Cochran Patrik, op, cif,, vol, IL. p. 20, * Calendar of Treasury Papers, cli, 113, 
® Cochran-Pateick, op. cit, vol TL, p, am, 4 Calenifar of Treneury Papers, oxlly, 34 
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months, since a formal notification of his death was sent to the Treasury 
Chambers on 12th January 1700/10, with a request that a trial of the 
pyx might be authorised for the clearance of his accounts. 

By royal warrant, dated 2nd June 1710, John Montgomerie of 
Giffen was uppointed his suevessor. A trial of the pyYX Was arranged 
to be held on the 2tst August following. On previous oceasions this 
ceremony had been performed by a Committee of the Privy Council in 
Edinburgh, but in this instance the General of the Mint and his principal 
officers were summoned to attend “at the house inhabited by the Usher 
within the Receipt of Her Majesty's Exchequer at Westminster,” where 
the pyx of the Tower Mint would be tried simultaneously. This is the 
only recorded occasion when Edinburgh coins were tried in London, and 
the denominations of Scottish coin reported upon by the jury were only 
the four already named: crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences. 
The preceding and the suceeeding trials, on the 28th July 1707 and the 
wth August 1713 respectively, relate to London coins only. 

The amount of silver recoined in 1707-1700 was considerable, and the 
coin issued in Edinburgh under the supervision of the Tower moneyers 
is stated officinily to have been 108.346 Ibs. weight of £320,372, 12s. Od. in 
valne, which is greater than the whole amount of silver coined in the 
Tower during the reign of Anne, It is generally supposed that a much 
greater amount was issued than the above,' but I have found no evidence 
in support of this theory. 

While there is nothing in the books to indicate that coinage was 
resumed in Edinburgh after the trial of the pyx in 1710, there are some 
entries in the Royal Mint record books which throw considerable light 
on the origin of the dies dated 1711. There is a copy of a petition from 
James Clerk and Joseph Cave, conjoint engravers of the Scottish Mint, 
seeking payment for making puncheons for the coinage of fourpences, 
threepences, twopences, and pence in accordance with a royal warrant 
addressed to the General of the Mint. ‘These puncheons were in addition 
to and apparently independent of a shilling and a sixpenny head and 
reverse prepared during the recoinage* The petition was referred by 
Mr Lowndes, the Secretary of the Treasury. to Sir Isane Newton and 
other officers of the Mint, who reported favourably upon the charges 
claimed for engraving, but disallowed their further elaim for £90 on 
account of the “extraordinary trouble during the coinage.” 


* Hoblyn, in hie Milled Scottish Cine (Numia. Chron, vol, xix., now serion, p. 135), states Uhat 
the amount of the recotnage was £788,117, 10s Od., but without quoting his authority, Only the 
amount menticuet in the text te found in the etatement prodaced at the trial of the py x ie I7tO, 
and alvo in Mr Allardew’ accotints which finally passed the Privy Seal at the chose of ITU 

* Coples of these papers are snhjoined, in which the claims are mad separately, showing that 
the two wervicos were divtinet (ap. HWM, 
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There are two conspicuous facts substantiated by these documents. 
First, we find indubitable evidence that during the recoinage, 1707-1709, 
in addition to the dies received from London, new dies were engraved 
by the engravers in Edinburgh for the shilling and the sixpence. Through 
the observations of Hoblyn and others made on the coins themselves, 
varieties in the effigies of these two denominations, but especially of the 
shillings, have been placed on record, while no corresponding differences 
haye been noted on crowns and half-crowns. 

This accredited statement that special dies were engraved in Edinburgh 
for the shilling and sixpence at once suggests an alluring hypothesis in 
connection with the long-standing namismatie puzzle to account for the 
presence of u star alongside of the E below the bust on some of the 
Edinburgh shillings dated 1707, 1708, and 1709, as well as on some of 
the sixpences dated 1708, if not 1709. Were not the pieces bearing the 
FE and star struck from the dies engraved locally? At any rate, though 
not proved, this theory that the star was used as 4 mark of distinction 
between dies is primd facie more probable than the suggestion that it 
indieated a difference in standard as compared with coins bearing E 
only,’ since in the latter case the star would be « bold advertisement 
of a serious breach of indenture. 

Burns records three varieties of head on the Edinburgh shillings, 
two of which correspond with two varieties found on English shillings. 
He says: “A third head appears to be peculiar to the Edinburgh 
shillings, This head seems to be met with only on the shillings with 
the E and a star, and only on those of the dates 1708 and 1709." But 
with regard to the sixpences, he does not note any varieties of head 
whatever. This absence of discernible distinction in the case of the 
Sixpence, however, may very well be due to the comparative smallness 
of the head, and to the great difficulty of detecting minor differences in 
portraiture on small coins, which are usually badly worn by circulation. 
At all events, it must be admitted that the sixpence does not afford any 
positive evidence. And,on the whole, while there is much to commend 
this hypothetical explanation of the presence of the mullet, it eannot, 
up to the present, be said to be established beyond question. 

' Burns, Coinage of Scotland, vol. li, p. Rt 

* After these notes were set opin type, [had the great pleasure of finding that Miss Holen 
Farquhar, who, by her indefatigable researches has contritmted «o much to the solution of so 
many nitmismatic problems of the Stuart period, had in a recent paper arrived at a similar oan 
clusion to the one express! above regarding the significance of the thve-pointed star found upon 
certain Edinburgh shillings and sixpences. From the study of collateral evidence derived frow 
Treasury Papers, Miss H. Farquhar also inclines to the bellef that this ster distinguishes the 
coins strock from the puncheons and dies engraved in Edinburgh by Clerk anil Cave (British 
Numinnatic Journal, vol. x WOM, pp. 23-2, And until some cantemporary witness can be 
cited which definitely assigns another weaning to this mint-mark, the sugested explanation may 


be aceepted ua having the balance of probabilities strongly it ite favour, 
VOL, XLEX. 21 
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Secondly, bearing on our present Inquiry, we find from the engravers’ 
claim that dies were prepared in Edinburgh, judging by the date of the 
dies and of the petition, in 1711 for each of the four small denominations 
commonly deseribed as Maundy coins. This work was undertaken, as 
olrendy stated, in obedience to « royal warrant directed to the General 
of the Mint. In the absence of a copy of this warrant the reason for 
this preparatory measure can only be surmised. It may safely be 
fzsumedl that after the comparitively large coinage in the greater 
denominutions, a necessity would automutically arise in Seotland for 
small change, But ifn scheme was projected for o supplementary 
eoinage to meet this demand jt does not appear to huve been carried 
into effect. Whatever the object, however, we have this pair of the 
twopenny dies as evidence of the work for which Clerk and Cave were 
paid im 1712 

Previous reference has been made to these dies by Mr James Wingate 
in ISL in «a short note of his in the Numismatic Chronicle on a “Pattern 
Maundy groat in copper of Anne, E1711"! There was also a similar 
impression in silver in the Richardson collection. This pattern groat 
is clearly from the companion dies to those for the. twopence. But 
they have no title to be described as dies for Maundy coins. Indeed 
we eaunot imagine preparation for such an issue in Edinburgh by 
Queen Anne. And it was only in the absence of the documentary 
evidence to the contrary now adduced that Burns concluded that. the 
dies and the impressions dated 171 were not of Edinburgh 

There were at this juncture considerable changes in the personnel 
of the Mint, and this cireumstance strengthens the conclusion that no 
actual ecolmage took plaice after 1700. Apart from less responsible 
officers, we find that the General, John, Earl of Lauderdale, was sueceeded 
atter his death by John, Lord Balmerinoch, his commission being dated 
lith February 17112 Shortly after, he, in turn, was succeeded by 
Alexander, Earl of Home, whose commission passed the Great Seal on 
Mth November 1712" In the case of the Mastership, although John 
Montgomerie, as already noted, was appointed, in succession to George 
Allardes, hy commission dated 22nd June 1710, his mdenture was not 
contirmed until rd Apri] 17124 Presumably this delay in the indenture 
of the Master and Worker for nearly two years after his appointment 


' Num. Chron,, new series, vol, ix. p. 205, 

* Birnie. op. if, Pol IL p, BE 

* Regleter of Great Sent, vol. av, p. 45. 

* Rey. (ireat Seal, vol. aviop. Gt. “The Earl of Home was followed on Ith Novewher 71 by 
Chath, Earl of Landeniale 

* Rey. Gren! Sent, voloxvi p. 1h. Pim bodebted to the eumrtesy uf Mr GALT, Loe, the Deputy 
Reeper af the Heoonda, for theas referenves to the Cireat Seal paper 
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was owing to the fact that the clearance of the accounts of his predecessor 
was held in abeyanee, pending their serutiny in London. 

It is interesting to note that Montgomerie was empowered by his 
indenture to coin eight species of money, from the crown piece to the 
penny, its terms in this respect corresponding with those of Allardex’ 
indenture. But there can be no relation between this authority and 
the preparation of the dies for the small money by the engravers, as 
their work preceeded the date of the indenture, and was undertaken, 
as has been shown, in accordance with a special royal warrant to 
the General, which it is hoped may be some day brought to light. 


PoncHeons AND Dies FoR MEDALS. 


(IL) The dies hitherto deseribed have been mainly of historical 
interest as coinage records, and, so far as technique is concerned, the 
engraving of nearly all of them is extremely poor in execution. The 
class we now approach has value of another order. In these few 
examples we are able to study the craftsmanship of the steel-engravers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries direct from the burin, and not 
ina medium of one or more removes from the original, as we must do 
in medals. Puncheons for portrait medals invariably exhibit work in 
higher relief than those employed for coinnge, and these specimens are 
specially valuable to this extent. It is easily understood that in pre- 
paring for medals of which comparatively few copies are required, the 
art of the engraver is not restricted in the composition and relief of » 
design by the necessity of making dies which are suitable for striking 
large numbers of coins with a minimam of labour, 

The obverse die of the Guidiecioni medal, belonging to the first half 
of the sixteenth century, is perbaps the first in importance in the Edin- 
burgh collection, The period of its origin is notable in the history of 
numismatic art, since mechanical means then began to be used in the 
production of medals, Da Vinci and Cellini were among the eurliest 
artists of renown who employed « form of screw-press for striking 
medals between dies in substitution for the more tedious process of 
easting them in moulds, Though speedily adopted in France and 
Germany, it was ‘in Italy that this method originated of rapidly and 
effectively multiplying replicas of the die-engraver'’s art.’ 

There is good reason for believing that this die was produced in Italy 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, and therefore in the earliest 
days of the screw-press. In shape it is cylindrical, and measures 1025 
inch in diameter, and half an inch in thickness (tig. 6). Subsequently, such 

' Num, Chron. fourth series, vol. tx. pp, 56-76, 
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dies were mude much thicker, being tncreased to 2 inches and more to 
suit more powerful presses, as may be seen in the trentises of Boizard 
and Rochon. But the reverse matrix of the Coronation medal of 
Charles IT. by Simon, which is in the Royal Mint Museum,' approximates 
to the dimensions of the Italian die, It is, however, sqyunre and not 
circular in shape, ite measurements being 185 inch square and half an 
inch in thickness, 

The portrait is engraved in intaglio upon the face of the die, with the in- 
scription lOANNES GYIDICCIONYS, and is enclosed within «a border of pourls 





Fiz. 1 Guldleciont din isixteenth century) 


or dots of regular size, It presents, facing to the left, on bearded bust in 
a biretta, The artist, who is unknown, has depicted a person of pleasing 
expression with much latent strength of character. The modelling and 
engraving Of his subject idlispluy delicaey of touch and charm of rendering, 
and the die is altogether an admirnhle example of Italian art (fig.7, No, 1), 

Not a great deal appeors to be known of Guidiccioni, and nothing 
which would connect him with Scottish history. He was Bishop of 
Fossombrone in the Marches near Pesaro in 1424. He was in the service 
of Cardinal Farnese (who became Pope Paul 111, in 1535), and afterwards 
was made Governor of Rome, He went on um embassy to the Mmperor 
Charles V., and accompanied him on an expedition to Tunis. Further, 
he is said to have been a poet of considerable merit. He died in 1541. 


1 Hoge! Mint Afneewn Cofafogur, vol, ti po WL Xo. 4. 
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An ilhustiation of a medal hearing this bust of Crudiceion) i foe he 
found in vol. i. of the Musewin Muzcuche Hicnwm, PL AL Gaetani (Venjeo, 
1G)), tab ixvi 1! On the reverse side of the medal] lustrated, Neptune 
Wi his chariot is represented subduing the turbulent winds af olus, in 





rigs 7. 
j. Jiri Malle; hineaehs (elec Deka p, 
~ Hear TV. of Prince irviened IR ]aTOh 
Merle dle Afiedieds (how Gard, ellieed (ay: 
. Loonie SEV. of Feanee, or Tames; Panes of Wales 
Birla [ 
1 Cheriog donated Mure. 
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iilusion to the successful mensures of Guidiecioni in JA30 In quelling 
political strife in the province of Flaminin, 

There are five puncheons evidently prepared for portrait, medals. 
Thev are without: the iInseriptions A hich, following thie HATO MAryY 
practice, would be placed on the die= when sunk from them, In the 

Seon des Metoiiows Malina, Annan), scoomd edition, FR poi, No. i. Mr Ct. Fy Wi, 
Reejer uf the (oln aril MAtedal Departidet. Britieh ALtimarti nny, kindly: farnlahed or with this 


rotor, 
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absence of such dies, or medals from them, the attributions that follow 
must be regarded as suggestive only. The puncheons are, on the whole, 
in Kh state of good preservation, and they nll nttain a high standard in 
the best cluss of die engraving. 

Two of them appear to be of French origin, and possess a profasion 
of detail, which is rendered with richness and elegance, The lnureated 
bust te the right in armour is certainly that of Henry TV. of France 





5 i 2 MEMES 


Fip, & 
1. Charles 1. porch icrowned effigy) 
& Charkee [. prineh. 
#. Like SV... or Jpmes, Prince of Wales, pommel, 
4. Marie de Meédtiele gratsihi. 
i, Hoary (V. of France panth, 


(1580-1010); while the crowned bust to the right, with the highly 
ornamental lace collar and bodice, is certainly « portrait af his queen, 
Marie de Médicis, There is » medal of hers, dated 1613, in the National 
Collection at Paris,’ the bust on which bearsan unmistakable resemblances 
to thir puncheon (fy. 7, Nos. 2 amid Ss and fig. 8, Nos. 4 and 4). 

The small head looking to the left, with long flowing bait, may be 
Loais XIV, of France, or James, Prince of Wales ifiz. 7 No. 4: and 
fig. 8, No. 3). 

The remaining two poncheons have been assigned to Charles L 


1 Lew Mibiaities ole Done iene entheed Lipa rior, Parks ‘To, yw, iv. So, 
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The bare-headed bust to the right with ruff (fig, 7, No.5; ond fig. 8, No. 2) 
may be compared with the medals illustrated in the Medallic (Muatrations 
of the History of Great Britatn and [relund? The bust to the left with 
lace collar is wearing the English, and not the Seottish crown (fig. 7, 
No. 6; and fig 8, No. 1). In this respect, It in this only, it resembles 
what is known us the rare variety of the Scottish coronation medals, 
W832 The style of the busts on both varieties of the coronution medals 
differs from this puncheon. Nevertheless, it may, like them, be the 
work of the celebrated engraver, Nicholas Briot. 

In passing, and with reference to these two vurieties of coronstion 
medals, one of which is very rare, | do not remember to have seen the 
rarity of the one case attribated to the fact that on a medal te ootn- 
memornte the Seottish coronation the King is depicted with an English 
erown. The commoner variety hears the correct form of crown, the 
inference being that the first medal was suppressed for this reason, 

This explanation is only tentatively euggested, for it may bo alleged, 
on the other land, that the English crown was placed on the effigy of 
Charles IT. on the medal commemorating his coronation at Scone in 1651, 
as well as on the counter-seal of his Scottish Great Seal of 1600. 

‘Four dies included with this group are more modern, and ure of no 
artistic merit, Two of them are for striking medals of the Beggars’ 
Benison Club of Anstruther in Fife, Thies club was founded shout the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and the medals are mentioned by 
Colonel Fergusson in his Life of Heary Erebine* He says: “The price 
of the medal in gold was five (guineas) These medals, the designs of 
which are classical, it is understood. have attracted considerable atten- 
Hon from those interested in numismaties by reason of their beautiful 
workmanship.” But not everyone would agree with Colonel Fergusson 
as to either the beauty or the guoil taste of the medals (fig. 9, Nos. 2 
ani 3). 

The oval reverse die-is for the commoner of these medals, which is 
of a similar design, but is without a local inseription (fig, 0 No, 1}. A 
fourth reverse die is for a smaller variety of the Anstruther medal 
(fig. 0, Ne, 4), 

The medalé are fully described by Cochran-Patrick,’ except that he 
does not mention the small variety (No. 4). 


i Voel-L p28, pl xxl, 2. ef at, a 
«ed. Ths, volo, p. 26, posi. 2 Cochran-Patrick, Medela'af Scotland, poML ph ti 2 
lg i fo a 31 wy a a 

' Anderson, De plenty ef Memimation Scofier Theenurvs, Ediniiarsh, '7a0 

‘The Hon. Henry Brekine, Ler! Adeoeule for Scotlawl, with wotices of certain of Ate 
Iibufolk ond of hia time, by Lieot.Gol Alexander Perpioson, Bdintirgh, ik 

* Medale of Scotland, p. 17L pl. xxxiil. 
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Porth tradeaman's token, een, TT. lbveren, 
Liritiiliens bridle ear ag'e Loken, hialfpeeainy, ih revi Se, 


TRADESMEN's TOKEX Des. 


(UU. These three ilies Are rem nisedyt of the large HSS cit copper 
tokens for minor currency purposes which were made by tondesinen 
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nd others at the close of the eightoenth amd the hevinning of the 
nineteenth eenturies. These tokens were without legal sanction, hart 
were nevertheless freely accepted in the transactions of lornl trade nnd 
commerce. Many thousands of varieties were put into ¢irculation, 
mainly by individual enterprise, proceeding from most of the important 
trading towns and manufacturing centres tn the three kingdoms. In 
ISIT an Act of Parlinment> was passed (57 Geo. TLL, c. 46) which pra- 





Oo 1 LE a 9 


Fie. Li, 


1. Gules lolipenny, i, chrere aie, 
4 Piindes haiffonne, 1G, reverse ln. 
a. Perth halfpenany, M07, obverse ‘be, 


hibited the manufacture and circulation of private tokens, and imposed 
heavy penalties for any infringement of its provisions. This measure, 
coupled as it was with a liberal supply of subsidiary currency, was 
effectual in suppressing these private ¢oinnages, 

Two of the three dies form the obverse and the reverse of a Dundee 
hulfpenny, 1707 (hg. ¥, Nos. 5 and 7; and fig, 10, Nos. 1 and 2), while the 
other is the obverse of a: Perth halfpenny of the sume date (fig. 4, 
No, 6; and fig. 10, No. 3). 

On the obverse of the Dundee token there is n view of St Andrew's 
Church, which was founded im 12: and on the reverse is « representa- 
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tion of the ruins of Cowgate Port, with the inscription, THE LAST 
REMAINS OF OUR ANCIENT WALES On the Perth halfpenny a man is 
depicted dragging a fishing net ashore, the boat being drawn up on 
the beach. The inseription is RETR TRAHITO FAUSTE. There is no die 
for the reverse, but the design consists of a view of the Tay Bridge: 
which was finished in 1770, snd of the arms with motto of Perth The 
token from this die was lettered on the edge PAYABLE ON DEMAND BY 
JOHN FERRIWE, | 

In the exergue of the dies are the words WRIGHT JUNE. DES, This 
indicates that they were designed, thongh not cut. by James Wright, 
Junior, of Dundee, a noted coin-collector of the time. He toule an attive 
and zealous part in supporting and spreading the issue of private tokens, 
in silver as well 93 in copper. In the Gentlemen's Migazine for 170, 
Writing as “Civie.” he, with more entlusinem than justice, compared 
his times with the Grecian age when every city issued its own von, 
Wright also wrote introductions to two contemporary handhooks 
on coins, viz, Conder’s Provincial Tokens, and Denton's Virtnosa's 
Comper. 


MisCeELLAXEOUS ToOoLs, 


(1V.) This eines comprises sundry small punches nnd tools which were 
used by the engraver in the preparation of various dies. Whatever 
small interest they posseas ja purely technical, and does not call for 
special remind, 


EXTRACTS From Itecoups ar tHe Royar MIUnt, 


To the Right Hon” Robt Earle of Oxford 
[i high Treasurer of Great Brittain, 


The Petition of James Clerk, and Joseph Cave conjunet Engravers 
of her Maj Mint in Seotland 
Humbly Sheweth,— 

That. your Petitioners at the time of the Recoining in Scotland did by 
order of the Master and Worker make One Shilling Head and Reverse, 
one Six penny Head and Reverse, and by virtue of a Warr from her 
Maj" directed to the General of the =! Mint they have siice made 
Pancheons mid letters for Small Come, viz. Four pence, Three pence, 
Two pence and One penny, having only a Sallary of £50 yenr m= 
Sinkers, and no allowance as Gruvers. 


‘See Atkine Tolens of the Kigiteensh Cofery, pS, Na in, 
P Atking, op. of, op. SM No. |. 
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That they have received no paym' for their Extraordinary trouble 
during the great coynage as has been allowed to the other Officers. 

That there is owing to them on the above Accounts nnd for 
Mr Cavye's charges in attendance as by Schedule annexed the sium 
of £210, 

Wherefore they humbly pray your Lordship to give such directions 
for payment thereof as your Lordship in your great Wisdom and 
Goodness shall think fitt, and your petitioners shall ever pray &c. 


For the Shilling Head ool Roverse . ‘ = . foo 
Six penny Head aul Reverse : ats ; er 
The four pence, three pence, two pence, me) cee 

poems Heads and Reverses with letters ; : ri 


They extrnordinary trouble during the coynage : oh 
Mr Caves charges antl attendance : 4) 
e210 


WHITEHALL TREASURY CHAMBERS. 
Tih Jan. FIT. 


The Right Honorable the Lord high Treasurer of Great Britain is 
pleased to referr this Petition to the Warden Master and Worker ani 
Comptroller of her Maj® Mint, who are to consider the same and report 
to his Lordship with all convenient Speed a true State of the matter 
therein contained together with their Opinion what is fit to be done 
therein, W" LowsDes. 

Clerke and Cave referred to Officers of the Mint. 


To the BR! Hon” the Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer 
Lord High Trearer of Great Brituine. 
May it please Your Lordship,— 

In Obedience to Your Lordships Orders of Meference of the Tih of 
January last npon the Anmexed peticon of M' James Clerk and M’' Joseph 
Cave Conjanct Engravers of Her Maj® Mint in Scotland craving an 
sllowanes for making puncheons for the Use of that Mint: We humbly 
Represent to Your Lordship that We have considered the Same, and 
finding that they ‘are only allowed a Salary of £00 p. onn. between 
them for Sinking and finishing of Dyes, and have no allowahre for 
puncheons We are humbly of Opinion they be allowed for their Work 
of this kind after the following rates, Viz' 

For the Shilling head and Roverse fifteen pounds; for the Sixpenny 
Head and Reyerse Ten pounds (which were the Rates allowed to the 
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Gravers of the Mint in the Tower for the like puncheens made by them 
for the late Recoinage of the Moneys in Scotland) Also for the four 
penny Head and Reverse Eight pounds; for the Three penny head 
and Reverse Seven pounds; for the Two penny head ond Reverse Six 
pounds, and for the penny head and Reverse four pounds in all Fifty 
pounds, 

As for the Extraordinary trouble of the Officers of that Mint during 
the Reeoinaye, We humbly Certifye to Your Lordship that we have 
hitherto reported no Allowance, and that We find that Mr Cave's 
attendance was without Order and Voluntary, 

All we" is most humbly Submitted to your Lords 
great Wisdom, 


MIST OFFICE, the With Judy 1712, 


IT 


NOTES ON A NECKLACE OF GLASS BEADS FOUND IN A CIST IN 
DALMENY PARK, sourH QUEENSFERRY. By PRorEssop (j, 
BALDWIN BROWN, FS. A. Scorr, 


On January 21, 1915, a despatch was forwarded froma portion of the 
military area on the shores of the Forth, announcing the discovery of 
un ancient burymeg-place. The operations which laid it bare were con- 
nected with the fortifications, and the Royal Engineer officer in cliarge 
nt onee reported the matter to his headquarters, Directions were 
promptly issoed to have all the sand and 4011 from the grave carefully 
sifted and all objects punctiliously preserved—a course of action for 
which the military authorities should receive the cordial thanks of all 
who. ure interested in thu national antiquities. Grateful acknowledg- 
ments are likewise due to the noble Proprietor of the land where the 
discovery was made, the: Earl of Rosehery, K.G.. FS.ASeot., who, with 
ready generosity, presented the objects found in the grave to the 
Society of Antiquaries af Scotland to be placed in the National Museum 
under their charge, 

The despatch was sent by oan old Edinburgh University student, and 
on January 28 Mr A. O, Curle and the present writer visited the spat, 
where they were shown the site and the relics of the grave. The follow- 
ing notes on the interment were drawn up by Mr Curle:-— 


“The grave was situated at the highest paint of a boldly projecting 
promontory, at an elevation of about 110 feet shove sen-level. Tt lay 
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exist and west, and, as the relies nlong with several teeth came from the 
qwest end, it may be assumed thut the head lay in that direction. 

“The grave was formed of rough sandstone slabs which had evidently 
been removed from their bed in the rock. The length of the cist was 
some 4 feet; the longest single slab in the side being about 3 feet 
filnches, The breadth of the cist was not ascertained before its destruc- 
tion, but the thin slab which formed the cover is about 2 feet broad. 
There was no regularly made floor, but much dark vegetable mould was 
noticed on the bottom. At the east end the cover liy only some 8 to 
10 inches below the surface, and at the west end. in which direction the 
ground slopes upwards, the depth of the overlying material was about 
2 feet. 

“The soil in which the burial took place is pure-sand,” 

The relics mentioned above consisted in sufficient portions of a body 
to show that the interment was an inhumation one, and some objects of 
personal adornment; the former were a few teeth, the latter a dozen 
glass beads, The archeological question which at once presented itself 
was the following :—Does the character of the Interment and of the 
beads give any colour to the hypothesis that the burial was that of an 
Anglian sea-rover or early Anglian settler? The complete absence from 
Scotland south of the Forth of relics of the pagan Anglo-Saxon period 
isa remarknble fact that has often excited comment; while an inhuma- 
tion burial in a cist, on high ground, oriented east and west, with the 
head of the body to the west, accompanied by a string of glass beads, 
offers nothing at all inconsistent with an Anglian origin. As bearing 
on this, it may be mentioned that slabs of laminated sandstone covered 
some of the bodies in the Jutish cemeteries at Ozengell in Thanet and 
Goldston by Richborough, Kent, and at Chessell Down in the Isle of 
Wight; upright slabs lined some of the West Saxon graves at Frilford 
in Berkshire, while in the Anglinn cemetery at Sleaford in Lincolnshire 
and the Anglo-Saxon one at Kempston, Beds, similar phenomena pre- 
sented themselves. The appearance of an inhumed body with east- 
ward orientation, that is, a body laid with head towards the west, is 
quite commen in pagan as well as Christian Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, 
and there is no item of toml-furniture found in such cemeteries 
more common than the string of glass bends. 

The few sentences that follow are directed, firat, to the question of 
the Angles in Southern Seotland, and, next, to that of the character of 
the beads as bearing on their possible or probable provenance, 

It ia not easy to reconcile the abundant notices drawn from British 
aources of the presence of Anglo-Saxon raiders in Northern Britain 
from the first period of the Teutonic incursions with the absence, not 
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only from Southern Seotland but from England north of the Tyne, of 
relies of the pagan Anglo-Saxon period. The chief British sources are 
Nennius and Geoffrey of Monmouth, and they tell us of long-continued 
and strenuous contests between native Briton and Immigrant Teuton 
of which Northern Britain was the seene, Exactly how much historical 
worth these notices possess it is impossible to say, bat at the présent 
time the tendency is decidedly against that wholesale rejection of 
evidence of the kind that was’ in fashion a Feneration or so ago, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth is no doubt a romanecer, hut are we prepared in 
our present way of thinking to reject eutirely the statement with which 
he opens and closes his History of the Kings af Britain, ta the effect 
that « historical person of his time, Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, 
had given him “a very ancient book, written in the British tongue.” 
the contents of which Geoffrey had incorporated in. his own work? 
This shadowy volume has been much discussed and as a rule discredited, 
but a recent writer of high nuthority’ is disposed to believe in it. If 
Geoffrey of Montnouth were really in possession of documents of British 
origin which embodied some genuine traditions of the age of Teutonic 
inronds his History may be used to corroborate and extend the slighter 
notices in the Historia Britonum of Nennius, 

In connection with the first appearances of the Tentons, Nennius? 
and Geattrey of Monmouth* both make Hengist and Vortigern arrange 
to hand over the regions in Northern Britain near the Roman wnll to 
the former's two kinsmen, who are represented as sailing round the 
conntry of the Picts and taking possession of extensive territories, in 
connection with which is mentioned the “Frisian Sea.” This Appedirs 
to be the Firth of Forth, for Joreline of Furness in his Life af Kentigern, 
ehap. vill, refers to a place ipparently near Culross. on the Forth as 
“Fresioum litus,” and this has been held as evidence of early Frisian 
settlements in this region. Later on, reinforced by a great Germanic 
fleet from ucross the North Sea, the Teutons “invaded the parts 
of Albania,” that is Northern Britain, “where they destroyed both 
cities and inhabitants with fire and sword.” The Britons contended 
against them with “varying success, being often repulsed by them and 
foreed to retrent to the cities,” while more often they routed their 
Teutonic assailants “and compelled them to Hee sometimes into the 
woods, sometimes to their ships.” The Varying fortunes of the strugyle 
as indicated in the British sourvtes ure in accordance with likelihood, 
wad there is «touch of actuality in the notives that when the British 
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were defented they fled to the cities while the worsted Saxons betook 
themselves to the woods or to their ships. 

From about the middle third of the fifth century onwards we may 
accordingly represent to ourselves different bodies of the Angles entering 
the estuaries of the eastern coast of Northern Britain, and forcing their 
way inland up the streams. The Forth, the Tyne, the Tees may have 
been thus entered,as well as the Humber, the rivers debouching on the 
Wash, and the Thames. All would equally invite the aceess of the war- 
gulleys anil offer facilities for riparian settlements, As a fact, however, 
though all along the courses of the south-eastern rivers, such as the Trent 
‘and the Thames, numerous cemeteries of the pagan period indicate the 
sites of early Anglo-Saxon villages, 1m the northern portion of the old 
Northumbrian kingdom from the Tyne valley te the Forth no such 
evidence of settlement is known to exist. In no one of the numberless 
ancient graves opened in the Lothians, in Clydesdale, or on the Borders, 
has o fragment of an “Anglian” urn or 4 skull of Anglo-Saxon type, 
or nu single weapon or ornament of Saxon character come To light. 
Indeed, no Anglo-Saxon cemeteries are known north of Darlington and 
Saithurn-on-Sea, and no examples of Anglian art or industry of the 
pagan period have been found farther north than Corbridge-on-Tyne. 

It is obvious that this negative evidence from the side of archeology 
almost wholly destroys the impression derived from literary sources of 
an early Anglian settlement of the regions in question. It would suggest 
that the Anglian attacks were rither in the natare of raids, ond that 
the retirement to the ships may have been the rule even after a victory 
over the opposing Britons. Anvthing of the nuture of established 
Anglian communities must have belonged to a later period, when the 
‘nfluence of Christianity had led to om discontinuance of burial in pagan 
cemeteries and with the accompaniment of tomb-furniture. in the 
latter half of the sixth century the northern Britons were still aggres- 
sive, and in the time of the sons of Ida, the first recorded Bernician 
king, they seem to have beleagured the Northumbrian forces for u tine 
‘n the ialafd of Lindisfarne. The great vietory of lda's grandson 
Etheltrith at Degsastane, perhaps Dawston in Liddesdale, was won in 
a defensive campaign against an invasion of the Scots and probably 
the Strathclyde Britons, and tt was Ethelfrith’s successor Edwin who 
first effected the coniwest of the Lothians, consolidated later on in the 
aeyenth century Into the empire of Oswy and Ecgfrith. By this time 
the practice of tomb-furniture was dying out, and we should not expect 
to find the sites of Anglian settlanents marked by pagan cemeteries 
with furnished graves. 

It is none the less a matter for surprise that isolated finds have not 
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come to light to attest the former presence in the north of Anglian 
raiders, and the interest of the recent diseavery of the grave above the 
Forth resides in the fact that it may conceivably fall under this eategory, 
The site and the character of the interment would, we have seen, agree 
with the suggested hypotbesis. and the question must now be asked 
whether the beads have anything detinite to tell ns. 

All that can be said here with confidence is that all the beads found, 
with one possible exception, C00 be paralleled from known Anglo-Saxon 
cemeteries, but there is no one of them that enn be regarded as specially 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon period. We cannot, of course, speak of 
“ Anglo-Saxon beads” as if they were manufactured in England, for the 
gineral opinion ‘< that these small, attractive, and practically inde- 
atructible objects were imported; nor can we call them “Anglo-Saxon” 
in 4 distinctive sense, for beuile of the same kinds occur in nbundanee in 
continental cemeteries of the Germanic period in general. Beads of the 
epoch of the Teutonic migration, however, possess 4 certain character, 
so that any handful of them found in a Frankish, Alamannic. or Anglo- 
Saxon sepulehre would be clearly distinguishable in each case from & 
handful from a grave of the Hallstatt or La Tine or Provincial-Roman 
kind. At the same time in each handful a certain number of beads coald 
be sorted out that might appear equally well at any other of the periods 
nated. Otto Tischler believed that certain forms of beads, such as thi 
small blue gliss ones, were made at all epochs, but that other forms were 
so special that they would serve for chronology almost as well as coins. 
Similar forms, he thought, wherever they appeared were synchronous. 
Fashions changed from age to age but changed, he thought, everywhere; 
eo that it was not the ease that a form might go out of foshion,say in 
the south, and later on make its appearance in the north. The objection 
that the objects were practically indestructible, and so would necessurily 
survive from age to age, he met by affirming that beads were buried with 
their owners and not kept as heirlooms. Tischler admitted at the same 
time that beads were so widely and evenly distributed that it was very 
difficult to sort them out into their proper periods and localities, and he 
made no systematic attempt to show how these somewhiut questionable 
principles worked out in practice. 

The subject is indeed one of enormous extent and complexity, 
demanding s survey extending over several thousands of years and 
penetrating into the most out-of-the-way corners of the earth, and no 
one has endeavoured to treat it as o whole. A communication hy Mr 
M‘Lellan Mann on pre-historic beads of early date is contained in the 
volume of our Proceedings for 1905-8, and this is referred to by Sir 
Arthur Evans in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
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for [Mi-0, There is also the paper by our President in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute for 1905, These papers deal with beads of 
the pre-Teutonic period, from which period, however, certain forms 
survive to later times, Generally speaking, the earlier Teutonic graves 
contain small, solid bends, that is, solid save for the hole through which 
they are strung, of self-coloured glass pastes, shaped either flat like a 
wheel, or of. a more or less globular or cylindrical form, made by rolling 
strip of heated material spiral fashion round 1 mandrel, and smoothing 
and shaping the mass thus formed against the surface of a polished 
marble slab. This description applies to six of the Dalmeny Park heads 
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ifig. 1), which are roughly cylindrical, about $ to } inch in diameter, and of 
opaque green, red, yellow, orange, and white vitreons pastes. Beads not 
unlike these were found at Corbridge-on-Tyne, with fibula ascribed ton 
date of about 500 a.p, Two of the remaining ¢ix are sninller, light blie 
beads, fluted by pressing in at intervals the soft paste with a tool like a 
paper-knifo: they are seen at the extremities of the string. There are 
four flutes, which give the pieces a crociform shape. Sometimes such flutes 
nre added on in separate pieces of ginss, Another of the six, to the left 
of the long central object, of a dark blue-green that seems shot with purple, 
ia nicely finished, and is shaped like two truncated cones joined at their 
bases 4o.as to form in the middle a distinct arris. Such a shape may be 
found in Anglo-Saxon graves, but ia not common. A thin, cylindrical 
head of dark-green paste, nipped at intervals so as to look like three 
globular beads joined by a stem, bears a superficial resemblance to a 
VOL XLIX. 22 
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well-known form occurring in é@arly Anglo-Saxon graves, Wut clearly 
of Roman origin. The resemblance, however, disappears when the 
technique is examined, for the Dalmeny triple bend is solid save for the 
central aperture, whereas the beads from the early Anglo-Saxon graves 
are of blown glass with walls as thin as paper, There remain two of the 
Dalmeny set, One, the long central object, is u great curiosity, and is, so 
far ay at present appears, unique, It is a pertion of the rim of a Roman 
eup of light grey-green glass, of which the edge hos been folded over in such 
4 Way as to leave a hollow space, like the hem on the upper edge of a 
window curtain. This hollow has been exploited for the purpose of turn- 
ing the fragment into a bead hy stringing it with the rest, It is alwnyt 
I inch tong, and has had the fractured edges carefully ground down upon 
astone. It may have formed the central piece of the string. To employ 
an odd fragment of the kind in this Wy is quite im secordance with the 
practice of the Anglo-Saxons, who in a chalk country, like parts of Kent, 
introduce at times fossila inte their necklaces: The Jaat bead to be 
noticed is a wheel-shaped one of light sea-green glass rather more than 
$ inch across and irregularly formed. It js just » blob of glass iropped 
in @ semifluid state on to some dint striated surface, possibly of wood, 
and when it had spread out, as such a seinifuid mass would do, it has 
heen pierced with a central hole by which jt was ultimately strung, 
One side remains flat, with the impression of the striated surface still 
upon it. It ts impossible to say off-hand whether a fellow Piece could 
be found among the extensive vields of the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries. 

A comparison of the Daimeny beads with others found in parts of 
Scotland where Anglian raiders can hardly have penetrated, is rather 
against the hypothesis. of an Anglo-Saxon origin. Some beads now in 
the Museum, found a year ayoina broch year Dunvegan in Skye, theugh 
by no means duplicates of the recently discovered. ones, bear to them u 
general resemblance that would have to be taken into aécount, The 
Dalmeny find is, however, quite of a sort to stimulate search in Southern 
Scotland for the hitherty inissing evidence for the presence here of 
Anglian raiders in the earlier period of the Teutonic settlements. 
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BELL IN THE TOWN HOUSE AT BURNTISLAND, By Rev, DONALD 
MACRAE, B.D,, P.S.A.So007, 


The following is 4 quotation from a little book History of Burntisland, 
by Andrew Young (Kirkealdy, 115) ;— 

Pp. So-00—"L have not discovered when the bell was first obtained, 
but fortunately chanced on entries in the records of 1677, when having 
got cracked it was sent abroad to be mended, The expense was met by 
public subscription, This date corresponds with one on the bell. This 
beautiful and interesting bell, now resting in the lobby of the Town 
Hall, is-said to have been purchased from Berwick, where it hung in the 
tower of the Castle. The following inscription makes « circuit of the 
shoulder. but it is not clear whether I-EN.LAN. t the beginning or 
end. Tt may be ‘First, in the Year’ 1595. I am told there is an «tate 
nenr Berwick called Claster :— 


| EN- LAN «1505-SOVPLIF -SVIS-NONSLPE - PARLES+ HABITANS- DE- 
CLASTRE + 1677-BEN - YCR-WER - HER *GORTEN » DOR-G-H-+S- 


“The authorities of the Scottish Museum could make nothing of this. 
Ou the side of the bell iso fine relief of an antique ship.” 

Happening to be at Burntisland for a day, my attention was called to 
the above extract, but not in time to admit of my going to examine the 
hell itself. However, by the kindness of the Rev, John Ruggan, M.A. 
the minister of Burntisland, I was recently supplied with a rubbing 
which shows both the inseription and part of the ornamentation of the 
bell. From this I was able to see that Mr Young had given in his /fistory 
an necurate transeript of the inscription. The ornamentation, which 
consists of grapes anid vine leaves, is of n kind not uncommon on bells 
made in the Netherlands in the seventeenth century. 

The insoription, as it stands, looks unintelligible enough at first syght, 
but closer inspection leads to the following conclusions -— 

(1) The bell was one that had been recast, and the date INT7 is the 
date of the whole inscription in its present form, 

(2) When the bell was sent to be recast at that date (L077) it had on it 
a Freneh inseription of date 1505, Some one who knew French took « 
eopy of the latter inscription so aa to reproduce it on the recast bell. 

(3) The founder was evidently not well acquainted with French, and 
copied this transcript rather badly, but not se badly os to be beyond 
restoration. His chief faults were in the division of some of the words 
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and in mistaking a few of the letters. He added a few words in his 
own tongue (Dutch) telling when the recasting took place, 
(4) The French part of the inscription should evidently read— 
EN + L'AN «1595 —-— JE-SVIS-MONTEE-PAR-LES- 
MABITANS - DE-CLASTRE, 
"Inthe yeay 1505, I was set up by the inhabitants of Clastre” (? Chastre), 


(8) The Duteh part— 
Wit BEN- YCK- WER-HERGORTEN- DOR:+G-H 1. 
“1077, Twas remoulded by G. H. Ss. 1." 


This latter part of the inscription [ submitted to a Dutch lady, Miss 
Thérése Ansingt, who siys it is quite good Dutch, but should properly 
read— 

“OT - BEN ¥ CK WEER-HERGOTEN - DOOR *G> H-S+]2" 


(0) After the date 1595 there are five letters SOVPL, which obviously 
should be SOVS L. ic. Uneler I. This was a memorandum by the 
transcriber ty indicate the position of the date in the original inseription, 
thus— 

EN L'AN 
1505 
JE SVIS MONTER, ere. 
The words SOVS L were probably written in brackets, but the founder 
incorporated them, under the impression that they formed part of the 
imseription, 

Ido not know how pinch value may be attached to the tradition that 
the bell was purchased from Berwick, und that it once hung in the tower 
of the Castle. There may be something in it, but one would be in- 
clined to suspect: that faulty deciphering by someone of BEN. YCK and 
OLASTRE may have given rise to the story. Mr Young mentions that 
he is told there is a Closter near Berwick. Tt would be interesting 
to find a bell with a French inscription having been set up by the 
inhabitants of that estate, and such a thing is not impossible, However, 
I would be inclined to look somewhere in Belgium where French is 
much spoken. There is a small place to the south of Brussels called 
Chastre which may more probably be the Original home of the bell, 
and, if'so, there probably lies a story behind. it. After the upturn in 
Belgiam will it be possible to trace it? 
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NOTES ON THE REMAINS OF A CRANNOG IN LOCH VENNACHAR. 
By J. 5. FLEMING, FLS.A.Sc0o7T, 


This picturesque Highland loch, of about ten miles in extent, and 
distant a mile from Callander Hydro, had its waters raised asa comper- 
sation reservoir by the Corporation of Glasgow in their Loch Katrine 
scheme about fifty years ago, to supplement the water supply of the 
River Forth. abstracted from its sources in the upper reaches and im- 
pounded by the Corporation, A dam across the exit of that branch 
of the Teith, a tributary of the Forth, issuing from it, of same fifteen 
to twenty feet in height, with slaices regulating the outilow, wae 
erected by that body. 

At the foot of the loch, about one hundred and fifty yards from its 
north hank, is visible what seems to the casual eve a large boulder stone 
projecting, at the water's normal height, a few feet above the surface, 
The apparent stone Is in reality a emall modern cairn of stones raised 
on an islet on the occasion of its submergement, when the water was 
dammed up and a very considerable extent of the surrounding shores, 
and land with trees and surface buildings on these, were submerged. 

On an onusually dry summer two years ago the contracted waters 
of the loch Jeft a wide extent not only of the submerged shore, but 
apparently a considerable part of the lake's original bed, dry, revealing 
many interesting features of the composition of its bottom. Amongst 
others, this islet showed, same eight or ten feet above water, an 
artificial -ollection of stones. On visiting it by bout [ found the stones 
loose and irregular, showing no design, an oblong heap of about forty 
fect in Jength; but any form of a building without cement would 
nevessarily be obliterated by the waves, from the island’s exposed con- 
dition to the whole swell power of ite ten miles of water unsheltered 
from the westward winds, The islet is quite apparently partly if not 
wholly artificial, has « depth of water on its guter and upper (west 
and south) sides of some twelve feet, while its other side, that next 
the land, is only two or three feet. No gangway of stepping-stones 
connects it with the mainland, only fifty yards distant; but at its 
lower end the water was very shallow, and almost dry, at my visit, 
right across. 

Embedded partly in the loose stones on the west or windward side 
of the island were a few pieces of waterlogged planks, of which the 
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live sketches are the principal, bearing signs of artificial work (fig. 1); and 
others may be coneenled by the disarranged stones. There were on the 
windward side also traces on severnl of the larger stones there of what 
appeared fire, but the island was bare of everything else, although from 
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the stumpe and trunks of trees and saplings there way evidence of a 
former vegetation, and one tre~trank had a diameter seemingly of two 
to three feet, and all were stil] under water, No.3 has a ent right. neross, 
as if to fit it to 1 mortised square hole. No. 5 seemed to me the bottom 
of acanoe. Nos, 1 and 2 have mortised holes, As the waters arw unlikely 
again to ¢ontract so low, opportunity may not again ocenr, but perhaps 
the sketches may serve to establish the fact of the existence of a 
Crannog on the spot, 
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—— Retin peescuted, @ | Wattle and Daub, Traprain Law Huyelal nae 
—— Tools aml frypleruonta, - . toushire : . (is 
—— Wattle ami Daub, . . MX, a2 | Wantkilll, oe Tartan. 
— Weapons , — 2. LL RS | Wenyas, Bart of, Denth of, . 3 
—— Whore sya Dik: ~  « HH | Westmorland, se Ambleside. 
‘Turritl, Aleintoenshine, Seulpstecrve) Stone, | Whialebene Oljoets >— 
eg riy in tere Law. see Bivok, North Ulet, Inverness-shire 
tonvhire, . im Glesationy, — . ; " 
Dine, Brigme, Lowis (donation), u 
Udal, North Tet, Inverness-shire, Reiles sp erat Herneray, Harris idona- 
from Barth hoor (lonstion), hI “~ 
ig, e+ Thin Borenich. Weeds” tirngax, Lewin (donation), . <Setee 
Uiet, North, luverness «hire, Block of Ceta- Wheel Kirk, Roxburghshire, Praganenuts of 
conn Bone from « Kitohew Mibden Lewd for Window Glaest exhibited 275 
(donation) a ial 4 1) Whetstone »— 
Bre alee Tilal. Constantine's Cuve, Vite, ai 
—— South, Inverness: shim, Hono Prz, Dun an Tlardhard, Skye, . or 
Pins, Pivot; Pottery hte cuantiol Traprain law, Haidlingteneiire, . . 189 
Serapers of Piint (donation), i Provenanes unknown Glonation, .  . BT 
Uras— Whithy, Yorks, Beganr's Bridue, . a 
Beaker, Collistan Mill, Forfarshire While, Jolin, Death of, , - R 
(purchase), 1 = Whitelaw, Charles E., clected to Goaneil, e 2 
OCinerary, Anchintiae Kinrartinenhire —— exhibits » “Day” or Piatol, i. Bw 
(donation), . eee 27% | ——on# “Dax” or Pistol, . Si) ie, 
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Whorle:— Woewlin (glint -- 
Tow), Trapomla Law, Haddingtonshine, 10] “ Beotla~ tlinntlowi, 2 |. 
Pittery, Brogwr. Lew ln thnatlon, . i! Hoses in form of Books, W etiiwnhliisis 
——Trpmin Law, .« 1 i ‘dlc bent, . 
Stone, Berwulit, Porthuhin, : | Womthonselmn, Midttothtat, Hermite Gan, 
—~ Dan wu lardhant) Skyy. 0 0 ot Wright, daties, Coin (allortor, of Dusitioo, 
— Trajrnin Law, . © 0 | Wrigtit, Juhtidton: Cheisthe, eleeted, 
Whalehone, Timur, Lewli diinadbon) | 
Whytowavbelre : er Aldon, The; Har Yarn Bridge, Yorks, . 
aathlan: Blakely; Dewnfail » Oley Vortuliiry = aw Barnard Castle: Enypheautitti 
juce Sandi: Ghurather; High Mreooly: Uriden: Fouritatie Abbey ¢ [eden 
(Kirkmalrrek ; Morn) Kilgrim Bellies: Otley: Pheres 
Wishart Mihop el ee Uk Ge Brbhee, Pontefract; Whitty: VYuru, 
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